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PREFACE. 



^ It will be extremely usefiil, tfaougli not abtoiuteiy neeeiwiry, for 
papils of every age to study the ^ First Lessons," preTioM to com- 
mencing this treatise. There is an intimate oonnexion between th* 
two, though this is not dependent on the other. It is hoped that this' 
will be found less difficult than other treatises on the subject, for those 
who have not studied the'*' First Lessons.** 

Pupils may commence the '' First Lessons*' to advantage, as soon as 
they can read the examples ; and even before they can read, it will 
be found very useful to ask them questions fh>m it. This may be done 
by other pupils who have already studied it. Those who commence 
early, may generally obtain sufficient knowledge of it by the time they 
are eight or nine years old. They may then commence this. 

ThisBeq^l consists of two parts, fhe first contains a course of 
examples for the illustration and application of the principles. The 
second part contains a developement of the principles. The articles 
are numbered in the two, so as to correspond with each other. The 
two parts are to be studied together, when the pupills old enough to 
comprehend the second part by reading it himself When he has 
performed all the examples in an article in the first part, he should be 
required to recite the corresponding article in the second part, not 
verbatim, but to give a good account of the reasoning. When the 
principle is well understood, the rules which are printed in Italics 
should be committed to memory. At each recitation, the first thing 
should be to require the pupil to give a practical example, involving 
the principle to be explained, and then an explanation of the principle 
itself 

When the pupil is to learn the use of figures for the first time, it b 
best to explain to him the nature of them as in Art. I., to about three 
or four places ; and then require him to write some numbers. Then 
give him some of the first examples in Art. II., without telling him 
what to do. He will discover what is to be done, and invent a way 
to do it. Let him perform several in his own way, and then suggest 
some method a little different from his, and nearer the common 
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method. If he readily comprehends it, he will be pleased with it, 
and adopt it. If he does not, bis mind is not yet prepared for it, and 
ahould be allowed to continue his own way longer, and then it should 
be suggested again. After he is familiar with that, suggest another 
method, somewhat nearer the common method, and so on, until he 
learns the best method. Never urge him to adopt any method until 
he understands it, and is pleased with it. In some of the articles, it 
may perhaps be necessary for young pupils to perform more examples 
than are given in the book. 

When the pupil is to commence multiplication, give him one of the 
first examples in Art. III., as if it were an example in Addition. He 
will write it down as such. But if he is familiar with the '^ First 
Lessons," he will probably perform it as multiplication without know- 
ing it. When he does this, suggest to him, that he need not write the 
number but once. Afterwards recommend to him to write a number 
to show how many times he repeated it, lest he should forget it 
Then tell him that it is Multiplication. Proceed in a similar manner 
with the other rules. ^ 

One general maxim to be observed with pupils of every age, is 
never to tell them directly how to perform any example. If a pupil 
is unable to perform an example, it is generally because he does noi 
fully comprehend the object of it. The object should be explained, 
and some questions asked, which will have a tendency to reca) the 
principles necessary. If this does not succeed, his mind is not pre- 
pared for it, and he must be required to examine it more by himself, 
and to review, some of the principles which it involvea. It is useless 
for him to perform it before his mind is prepared for it. Afler he has 
been told, he is satisfied, and will not be^ willing to examine the 
principle, and he will be no better prepared for another case of the 
same kind, than he was before. When the pupil knows that he is not 
to be told, he learns to depend on himself ; and when he once con- 
.tracts the habit of understanding what he does, he will not easily be 
prevailed on to do any- thing which he does not understand. 

Several considerations induce the author to think, that when a 
principle is to be taught, practical questions should first be proposed, 
qare being taken to select such as will show the combination in the 
simplest manner, and that the numbers be so small that the operation 
shall not be difficult. When a proper idea is formed of the nature 
and use of the combination, the method of solving these questions 
with large numbers should be attended to. This method, on trial 
has succeeded beyond his expectations. Practical examples not only 
show at once the object to be accompliahed, but they greatly assist 
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the imagination in unfolding tin pria^apU and dincoTeviag the opar%- 
tions requisite for the aolution. 

^hie principle is made the basis of this treatise ; vis. wheneTOf » 
new combination is introduced, it is done with practical examplei^ 
proposed in such a manner as to ahow what it is, and as much ^t^ 
possible, how it is to be performed. The examples are so small tha^ 
the pupil may easily reason upon thenif and that there wiU he no 
difficulty in the opMa^n itself, until the combination is well undc^r- 
stood. In this way it is believed that the leading idea which thu 
pupil will obtain of each combination, will be the e^ect which will be 
produced by it, rather than how to perform it, though the lalter will 
be sufficiently well understood. 

The second part contains an analjrtical developement of the princi- 
ples. Almost all the examples used for this purpose are practical. 
Care has been taken to make every principle depend as little a« 
possible upon others. Toung persons cannot well follow a course of 
reasoning where one principle is buih upon another. Besides, a prin^ 
ciple is always less understood by every one, in proportion aa it ia 
made to depend on others. 

In tracing the principles, several distinctiona have been made whieh 
have not generally been made, '^hey are principally in division of 
whole numbers, and in division of whole numbers by fractions, and 
fractions by fractions. There are some instances also of combinations 
being classed together, which others have kept separate. 

As the purpose is to give the leainer a knowledge of the principles, 
it is necessary to have the variety of examples under each prinoiplA 
as great as possible. The usual method of arrangement, according to 
subjects, has been on this account entirely rejected, and the airange- 
ment has been made according to principles. Many different snbjecta 
come under the same principle ; and different parts of the same sub- 
ject frequently come under different principles. When the principlea 
are well understood, very few subjects will require a particular fole, 
and if the pupil is properly introduced to- them, he will understand 
them better without a rule than with one. Besides, he will be better 
prepared for the cases which occur in business, as he will be obliged 
to meet them there without a name. The different subjects, aa they 
are generally arranged, often embarrass the learner. When he meets 
with a name with which he is not acquainted, and a rale attached to 
it, he is frequently at a loss, when if he saw the example without the 
name, he would not hesitate at all. 

The manner of performing examples will appear new to many, bat 
it will be found much more agreeable to the practice of men of bust- 
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ness, and men of science generally, than those commonly found in 
books. This is the method of those that understand the subject. The 
others were invented as a substitute for understanding. 

The nde of three is entirely omitted. This has been considered 
useless in France, for some years, thoug'h it has been retamed in their 
books. Those who understand the principles sufficiently to compre- 
hend the nature of the rule of three, can do much better without it 
than with it, for when it is used, it obscures, rather than illustrates, 
fhe subject to which it is applied. The principle of the rule of three 
is similar to the combinations in Art. XVI. 

The rule of Position has been omitted. This is an i^rtificial rule, 
the principle of which cannot be well understood without the aid of 
Algebra : and when Algebra is understood, Position is useless. Be- 
sides, all the exaniples which can be perferatied by Position, may be 
performed much more easily, and in a manner perfectly intettigfible, 
without it. Th^ mannieff in which they are performed is similar toi 
tk9l of Algebmy but without Algebraic notation* The pjrinoipte of 
false posttioftf properly so called, is applied only to. questions where 
there are not pufficient data to solre them directly. 

Powers and root*, thoogb arithmetical opein^tion«> come more pro- 
perty within thiS proving of Algebra. 

There are no answers to the examples given in the book. A key is 
published separately for teachers, containing the answei^ajncl pQlutiqat 
qC the most di0c^t exwpiples. 
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AMTHMETIC. 



PART I. 



ADDITION. 

The student may perform the following examples in his 
mind. 

1. James has 3 cents and Charles has 5 ; how many have 
they both ? 

2. Charles bought 3 bunns for 16 cents, a quart of cher- 
ries for S cents, and 2 oranges for 12 cents ; how many cents 
did he lay out ? 

3. A roan bought a hat for 8 dollars, a coat for 27 dollars, 
a pair of boots for 5 dollars, and a vest for 7 dollars \ how 
many dollars did the whole come to T 

4. A roan bought a firkin^of butter for 8 dollars, a quarter 
of veal for 45 cents, and a barrel of cider for 3 dollars and 25 
cents ; how much did he give for the whole 1 

5. A roan sold a horse for 127 dollars, a load of hay for 15 
dollars, and 3 barrels of cider for 12 dollars ; how much did 
he receive for the whole t 

6. A man travelled 27 miles in one day, 15 miles the next 
day, and 8 miles the next ; how many miles did he travel in 
the whole 1 

7. A man received 42 dollars and ,37 cents of one person, 
4 dollars and 68 cents of another, and 7 dollars and 83 cents 
of a third ; how much did he receive in the whole t 

8. I received 25 dollars and 58 cents of one man, 45 dol- 
hirs and 83 cents of another, and 8 dollars and 39 cents of a 
third ; how much did I receive in the whole t 

The two last examples may be performed in the mind, but 
they will be rather difficult A more convenient method 
will soon be found. 
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ARITHMETIC. 



Parti. 



NUMERATION. 
1. Write in words the following numbers. 



1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

le 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



27 
36 

68 



24 
26 
26 



e3;27 



70 

84 

.96 

100 



10332 



110 

113 

127 

308 

520 

738 

1,000 

1/H)1 

1,010 

1,100 

1,018 

2,107 

3,250 



28 
29 
30 
31 



33 

rd4- 

35 
'36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 



10,000 

20,030 

50,705 

67,083 

300,050 

476,089 

707,720 

1,000,370 

5,600,073 

8,081,305 

59,006,341 

305,870400 

690,047,608 

1,000,000,000 

. 3,670,000,387 

45,007,070,007 

680,930,100,700 

50,787,657,000,500 

270,000,838,003,908 

68,907,605 

56,000,034,750 

6,703,72O,00O,85T 



1. 
% 
3. 
4. 
$. 
6. 
7. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

la 

15. 



5,796 

Write i» figiMs tbe feUowing numbers. 
Thirty-lbttr. 
FiftjNseveB. 
Sixty-three. 
Eighty. 
Ow» hulidivd. 
One hundred and one. 
Oiw hundved and ten. 
Tkree histtdred and ele«ie»^ 
Five handled and seventeen. 
Eigte hundred and fiily. 
Nine hundred and eightyHsiii. 
One thousand and Que* 
One thttiidancb and tea.. 
Three Ihousaad, ene hundred ^d one. 
Five thousand and sixty. 



H. ADDITION. 18 

16. Ten thottsaod and five. 

17. Thirty thousand, five hundred, and four. 
18* Sixty-seven thousand, and forty. 

19. Five hundred thousand, and seventy-one. 

20. Two hundred and seven thousand, six hundred. 

21. Four millions, sixty tHousand, and eighty-four* 

22* Ninety-seven millions, thirty-five thousand, eight hun- 
4naHd and five. 

23. Fifly millions, seventy thousand, and eight 
24 Three hundred millions, and fifty-seven. 

25. Two billions, fifty-three millions, three hundred and 
ftve thousand, two hundred. 

26. Fifty billions, two hundred and seven millions, sixty- . 
seven thousand, two hundred. 

27. Eighty-seven millions, and sixty-three. 

28. • Six hundred billions, two hundred and seven thousand, 
and three. 

29. Thirty^ive trillions, nine millions, and fifly-eight. 

30. Six hundred and fifty-seven trillions, seven billions, 
ninety-seven thousand, and sixty-seven. 

31. Seventy millions, two hundred and fifly thousand, 
three hundred and sixtv-seven. 

82. Four hundred and seven trillions, and eighty-seven 
thousand. 

33. Thirty-five billions, ninety^ight thousand, one hun- 
dred. 

34. Forty millions, two hundred thousand, and seventy- 
feur. 

35. Eighty-three millions, seven hundred and sixty-three 
thousand, nine luindred and fift^-seven. ^ 



ADDITION. 

II. 1.* A man bought a watch for fifly-eight dollars, a 
cane for five dollars, a hat for ten dollars, and a pair of boots 
ii>r six dollars. What did he give for the whole ? 

2.. In an orchard there are six rows of trees ; in the two 
first rows, there afe 'fifteen trees in each row ; in the third 
row, seventeen ; in the fourth row, eleven ; in the fifth row, 

* See First Lesions, sect. I. 

2 
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eight ; and in the sixth row, nineteen. How many trees are 
there in the orchard 1 

3. Four men bought a piece of land ; the first gave sixty- 
three dollars; the second, seventy-eight; the third, forty- 
five; and the fourth, twenty-three. How much did they 
give for the land 1 

4. In an orchard, 19 trees bear cherries, twenty-eight bear 
peaches, 8 bear plums, and 54 bear apples. How many 
trees are there in the orchard 1 

5. How many days ar6 there in a year, there being in Ja- 
nuary 31 days ; in February 28 ; in March 31 ; in April 30 ; 
in May 31 ; in June 30 ; in July 31 ; in August 31 ; in Sep- 
tember 30 ; in October 31 ; in November 30 ; in Decem- 
ber 31 ? 

6. The distance firom Portland (in Maine) to Boston, is 
114 miles; firom Boston to Providence, 40 miles; from 
Providence to New Haven 122 miles; from New Haven to 
New York, 88 miles ; firom New York to Philadelphia, 95 
miles; from Philadelphia to Baltimore, 102 miles; from 
Baltimore to Charleston, S. C. 716 miles ; from Charleston 
to Savannah, 110 miles. How many miles is it from Port- 
land to Savannah 1 , 

7. What number of dollars are there in four bags ; the 
first containing 275 dollars; the second, 356; the third, 
178 ; the fourth, 69 ? 

8. How many times does the hammer of a clock strike in 
24 hours ? 

Note. At 1 o'clock it strikes once, at 2 o'clock it strikes 
twice, &C. 

9. A mail has four horses ; the first is worth sixty-seven . 
dollars ; the second is worth eighty-four dollars ; the third is 
worth one hundred and twenty dollars ; and the fourth is 
worth one hundred and eighty-seven dollars; and he has 
four saddles worth twelve ddlars apiece. How much are the 
horses and saddles worth ? 

10. A man.'^^|ps five houses ; for the first he receives a 
rent of 427 doimr? ; for the second, 763 ddlars ; for the 
third, 654 dollars;^ for the fourth, 500 dollars; and for the 
fifth, 325 dollars ; and the rest of his income is 3,250 dol- 
lars. What is his whole income ? 

11. A gentleman owns five farms; the first is worth 
11,500 dollars; the secdnd, 3,057 dollars; the third, 2,468 
dollars ; the fourth, 9,462 dollars ; and the fifth, 850 dollars v 
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and he owns a house worth 15,000 dollars, a carriage W6rth 
753 dollars, and two horses worth 175 dollars apiece. How 
much are they all worth 1 

12. A merchant bought ibur pieces of cloth; each piece 
containing 57 yards. For the first piece he gave 235 dol- 
lars ; for the second, 384 dollars ; for the third, 327 dollars ; 
and for the fourth, 486 dollars. How many yards of cloth 
did he buy 1 How much did he give for the whole 1 

13. In 1818 the navy of the United States consisted of 
^ three 74s ; five 44 guii frigates ; three 36s ; two 32s ; one 

20 ; ten 18s. How many guns did they all carry ? 

14. Suppose it. requires 650 men to man a 74 ; 475 to 
man a 44 ; 275 to man a 36 ; 350 to man a 32 ; 200 to man 
a 20 ; and 180 to man an 18. How many men would it 
take to man the whole 1 

15. The hind quarters of a cow weighed one hundred and 
five pounds each ; the fore quarters weighed ninety-four 
pounds each ; the hide weighed sixty-three pounds ; and the 
tallow seventy-six pounds. What was the whole weight of 
the cow? 

16. A man bought a barrel of flour for 6 dollars, and sold 
it so ad to gain 2 doUaf s. How much did he sell it for ? 

17. I bought a quantity of salt for 18 dollars, and sold it 
for 7 dollars more than I gave for it ; how much did I sell 
it for 1 

18. A man bought three hogsheads of molasses for 132 
dollars, and sold it so as to gain 25 dollars ; how much did 
he sell it for 1 

19. A man being asked his age, answered that he 
was twenty-seven years old when he was married, and 
that he had been married thirty-nine years. How old was 
he? 

20. A man being asked his age, answered that he had 
passed the 19 first years of his life in America, and that he 
had afterwards spent 7 years in Geimany, 13 years in France, 
3 years in Holland, and 24 years in England. How old 
was he 1 

21. A merchant bought four hogsheads of wine for four 
hundred and thirty-seven dollars, and sold it again for ninety- 
four dollars more than he gave for it. How much did he 
sell it for ? 

22. A man commenced trade with three thousand, two 
hundred and fifly dollars; after trading for some time, he 
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found he had gained two hundred and thirty-seven dollars. 
How much had he then ? 

23. Money was first made at Argos, eight hundred and 
ninety-four years hefore Christ. How long has it been in 
use at this date, 1822 ? 

24. The war between Great Britain and the Amerioati 
colonies commenced in 1775 and continued 8 years. In 
what year was the war concluded ? 

25. General Washington was born in the year 1732, and 
was 67 years old when he died. In what year did he die ? 

26. The first tragedy was acted at Athens, on a cart, by 
Thespis, five hundred and thirtynsiK years before Christ. 
How many years is it since ? 

27. What was the number of inhabitants in the New 
England States, in 1820, there being in 

Maine 298,335 

New Hampshire 244,161 

Vermont 235,764 

Massachusetts 523,287 

Rhode Island 83,059 

Connecticut 275,248? 

28. What was the number of inhabitants in the Mid- 
dle States, there being in 

New York 1,372,812 

New Jersey 277,575 

Pennsylvania 1,049,398 

Delaware 72,749 

Maryland 407,350 ? 

29. What was the number of inhabitants in the following 
States, there being in 

Virginia 1,065,366 

North Carolina 638,829 

South Carolina 490,309 

Georgia 340,989 

Kentucky 664,317 

Tennessee 422,813 

Alabama 127,901 

Mississippi 75,448 

Louisiana 163,407 1 

30. What was the number of inhabitants in the following 
States, there being in 

Ohio 581,434 

Indiana 147,178 
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Illinois 55,211 

Missouri 66,586 

Arkansas Territory 14,273 

Michigan Territory • 8,8d6 

District of Ck>lumbia 33,039 ? 

31. What was the whole number of inhabitants in the 
United States in 1820 1 

32. Add together the following numbers ; 32,753 ; 2,047; 
840,397; 47,640. 

33. What is the sum of the following numbers ; 30 ; 843^ 
30,804 ; 387,643 ; 13 ; 8,406,127 ; 4 ; 900,600 ? 

34. What is the sum of the following numbers, three mil- 
lions and seven thousand ; thirty-five ; four hundred and 
eighty-seven ; two thousand and forty-three ; ninety-six mil- 
lions, -thirty-four thousand, and forty-two ; and seventeen ? 



MULTIPLICATION. 

III. 1.* What will two barrels of rum cost, at 27 dollars 
a barrel ? 

2. What will 3 hogsheads of molasses amount to, at 26 
dollars a hogshead ? 

3. What will 14 pounds of veal come to, at 4 cents a 
pound? 

4. What will seventeen pounds of beef cost, at five centf* 
a pound ? 

5. What will five cows cost at 19 dollars apiece ? 

6. What will 3 oxen cost at 47 dollars apiece 1 

7. What cost 15 yards of cloth at 8 dollars a yard ? 

8. What cost 26 barrels of cider at 4 dollars a barrel 1 

9. What cost 98 barrels of flour at 7 dollars a barrel ? 

10. What cost 794 barrels of flour at 9 dollars a barrel ? 

11. There is an orchard consisting of 9 rows of trees, and 
there are 57 trees in each row. How many trees are there 
in the orchard. 

12. A man bought 8 pieces of cloth, each piece contain- 
ing 38 yards, at 7 dollars a yard."^"^' How many yards were 
there, and what did he give for the whole t 

13. A man bought 9 pieces of broadcloth, each piece con- 

* See First Le88ong,9eet. II. 
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taining 47 yards/ at 6 dollars a yard ; and 25 barrels of flour 
at 7 dollars a barrel. What did he give for the whole t 

14. A merchant bought a hogsheaid of wine, at the rate of 
2 dollars a gallon ; what did it come to ? 

WINE MEASURE. 

4 gills (gl.) make 1 pint marked pt 

2 pints 1 quart qt. 

4 quarts 1 gallon gal. 

31^ gallons 1 barrel or half hhd. bM. 

63 gallons 1 hogshead hhd. 

2 hogsheads 1 pipe or butt p. or b. 

2 pipes 1 tun T. 

By this measure brandy, spirits, perry, cider, mead, vine- 
gar, and oil are measured. 

15. At 3 dollars a gallon, what will 2 pipes of wine cost ? 

16. At 4 cents a gill, what will 1 pint of brandy cost ? 

17. At 5 cents a gill what will 1 quart of wine cost ? 
What will 1 gallon cost 1 

Note* Since 100 cents make 1 dollar, it will be easy to 
tell how many dollars there are in any number of cents. 

18. At 8 cents a quart, what will 1 hhd. of molasses 
come to ? 

19. How many pints are there in 87 quarts ? 

20. How many gills are there in 174 pints ? 

21. How many quarts are there in 1 hhd. of wine ? 

22. How many quarts are there in 4 hhds. of brandy ? 

23. How many pints are there in one hhd. of molasses ? 

24. How many pints are there in 1 pipe 1 

25. How many gills are there in 1 hhd ? 

26. How many gills are there in 1 T. ? 

27. How many quarts in 8 gals. 2 quarts ? 
26. How many pints in 4 gals. 3 qts. 1 pint ? 

29. How many gallons in 3 hhds. 42 gals. 1 

30. How many quarts in 1 p. 1 hhd. ? 

31. How many pints in 1 hhd. 35 gals. 3 qts. 1 pt. 1 

32. How many gills in 3 hhds. 27 gals. 1 qt. 1 pt. 3 gls. ? 

33. A man having 1 T. of wine, retailed it at 5 cents a 
gill, how much did it come to ? 

34. A man bought a quarter of beef, weighing ^7 pounds, 
at 7 cents a pound. How much did it cost t 

35. How many are 3 times 784 1 
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26. How many are 5 times 1,328? 

37. How many are nine times 87,436 1 

38. Multiply 2,487 by 8. 

39. Multiply 820,438 by 7. 

40. Multiply 13,052,068 by 5. 

IV, 1. What will 18 oxen cost at 57 dollars apiece 1 
Note. Find first what 6 oxen will cost, and 18 oxen will 

cost 3 times as much. Perform the following examples in a 

similar manner. 

2. What would 14 chests of tea cost, at 87 dollars a chest 1 

3. A merchant bought 84 pieces of linen, at 16 dollars 
apiece ; how much did it come to ? 

4. A merchant bought 15 hogsheads of wine, at 97 dol- 
lal's a hogshead. How much did the whole amount to ? 

5. A merchant sold 20 hhds. of brandy at 2 dollars a gal- 
1<^. Hew much did each hogshead amount to ? How 
much did the whole amount to ? 

6. What would 28 bales of cotton ootne to, at 75 dollars « 

TIME. 

60 seconds (sec.) make 1 minute, marked min. 
60 minutes 1 hour h. 

24 hours 1 day d. 

7 da.ys 1 week w. 

4 weeks 1 month mo. 

13 months 1 day & 6 hours, ) , 

or 365 days and 6 hours I 
12 calendar months 1 year 

7. If a man can earn eight dollars in a week, how much 
can he eun in a year ? 

8. If the expenses of a man's family are 32 dollars a w«ek, 
what will they amount to in a year ? What in 2 years 1 

9. How many hours are there in a week ? 

10. How many minutes are there in a day ? 

11. How many minutes are there in a week ? 

12. How many hours are there in 2 mo. 3d.? 

13. tf a man can travel 7 miles in an hour, how far can 
he travel in 8 days, when the days are 9 hours long ? 

14. If a ship sail 11 miles in an hour, how far would it 
saU at that rate in one day, or 24 hours ? 

15. If i ship sail 8 m^e« in an hour, how far would it 
sail at that rate in 18 days ? 
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16. Suppose a cistern has a cock which conveys 37 gal- 
lons into it in an half hour, how much would fun into it in 1 
d. 8h. 

17. If a man can earn 18 dollars in a calendar month, how 
much would he earn in 7 y. 8 mo. ? 

18. In one year how many minutes 1 

19. In two y. 3 mo. 18 d. how many days 1 

20. A cannon ball at its first discharge, flies at the rate 
of about 9 miles in a minute ; how far would it fly at that 
rate in 24 hours ? How far in 15 days ? 



21. Ml 


iiltiply 87 b) 


rl4 


32. Multiply 


21,378 by 36 


22. 


321 


15 


33. 


825 


42 


23. 


463 


16 


34. 


164 


45 


24. 


275 


18 


35. 


1,163 


48 


25. 


144 


21 


36. 


9,876 


49 


26. 


2,107 


24 


37. 


40,073 


54 


27. 


381 


25 


38. 


3,502 


56 


28. 


1,234 


27 


39. 


127 


63 


29. 


3,002 


28 


40. 


308 


72 


30. 


4,d81 


32 


41. 


1,437 


81 


31. 


11,962 


35 









42. What would 17 loads of hay come to at 26 dollars a 
load? 

Note. First find the price of 16 loads, and then add the 
price of 1 load. Perform the following examples in a similar 
manner. 

43. What would 17 oxen cost, at 87 dollars apiece ? 

44. What would 87 pounds of tobacco cost, at 23 cents a 
pound? 

45. What would 28 pounds of sugar cost, at 13 cents a 
pound ? 

46. What would 59 bushels of potatoes cost, at 38 cents a 
bushel ? 

47. What costs 1 hhd. of molasses at 37 cents a gallon ? 

52. Multiply 206 by 38 

53. 314 47 

54. 203 58 

55. 715 67 

V. 1. What cost 5 pounds of beef at 10 cents a pound t 
2. What will 12 barrels of flour come to, at 10 dollars a 
'vrel? 



48. 


Multiply 


19 by 17 


49. 




37 19 


50. 




106 23 


51. 




141 34 



V. MULTIPLICATION. «l 

Note. Observe that when you multiply by 10, it is done 
by annexing a zero to the right of the number ; and by lOd, 
it is done by annexing two zeros, &C. ; and find the reason 
why. 

3. What would a hogshead of wine come to, at ten cents 
a pint ? 

4. If 10 men can do a piece of work in 7 days, how rnnny 
days will it take 1 man to do it ? 

5. What would an ox, weighing 873 pounds, come to, at 
10 cents a pound ? 

6. If 100 men were to receive 8 dollars apiece, how many 
dollars would they all receive ? 

7. If 27 men were to receive 100 dollars apiece, how many 
dollars would they all receive 1 

FEDERAL MONEY. 

10 mills (m.) make 1 cent marked c. 

10 cents 1 dime d. 

10 dimes . 1 dollar dol. or $. 

10 dollars 1 eagle E. 

8. In 3 dimes how many cents 1 

9. In 5 dollars how many dimes 1 How many cents 1 

10. In 17 dollars how many cents 1 

11. In 83 cents how many mills ? 

12. In 753 dols. how many cents ? 

13. In 1 dol. how many mills ? 

14. In 84 dols. how many mills ? 

15. In 7 dols. and 53 cents, how many cents ? 

16. In 183 dols. and 14 cents, how many cents 1 

17. In 283 dols. 43 cents and 8 mills, how many mills ? 

18. In 8246 dols. 2 d. 5 c. 6 m. how many mills 1 

It is usual to write dollars and cents in the following man- 
ner : 43 dols. 5. d. 7 c. and 4 mills, is written $43,574. 
The character $ written before shows that it is federal mo- 
ney. The figures at the left of the point (.) are so many 
dollars, the first figure at the right of the point is so mapy 
dimes, the next so many cents, and the third so many mills. 

It may be observed that when dollars stand alone, they 
are changed to dimes by annexing one zero to the right, be- 
cause that multiplies them by 10. They are changed to 
cents by annexing two zeros, because that multiplies them 
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by 100. They are changed to mills by annexing three ze- 
ros, because that multiplies them by 1,000. Thus 43 dol- 
lars are 430 dimes, 4,300 cents, or 43,000 mills. 5 dimes 
are 50 cents, or 500 mills. 7 cents are 70 mills. The 
above example then may be read 43 dols. 57 cents and 4 
mills; or 435 dimes, 7 cents, and 4 mills; or 4,357 cents 
and 4 mills; or 43,574 mills. When there are dollars, 
dimes, and cents, the figures on the left of the point may be 
read dollars, and those on the right, cents ; or they may be 
all read together as cents. When the number of cents ex- 
ceeds 100, they are changed to dollars by putting a point 
between the second and third figures from the right If 
there are mills in the number, all the figures may be read 
together as mills. Any number of mills are changed to dol- 
lars by putting a point between the third and fourth figure 
from the right ; the figures at the lefl will be dollars, and 
those at the right, dimes, cents, and mills. Since any sum 
which has cents or mills in it, may be considered as so many 
cents or mills, it is evident that any operation, as addition, 
multiplication, &c. may be performed upon it in the same 
manner as upon simple numbers. 

If the sum consists of dollars and a number of cents less 
than ten, there must be a zero between the dollars and the 
cents in the place of dimes. Thus 7 dols. and 5 cents must 
be written $7.05. 

19. What will 10 yards of cloth cost at $4.53 a yard 1 

20. What will 10 pounds of coffee cost at $0.27 a pound ? 

21. What will 100 sheep cost at $8.45 apiece 1 

22. What will 1,000 yards of cloth cost at $0.35 a yard ? 



23. 


Multiply 5 by 10 


32. 


Multiply 90 by 


100 


24. 


47 10 


33. 


4 


1,000 


25. 


30 10 


34. 


73 


1,000 


?6. 


124 10 


35. 


80 


1,000 


27. 


387 10 


36. 


132 


1,000 ' 


28. 


450 10 


37. 


800 


1,000 


29. 


13,008 10 


38. 


1,643 


1,000 


30. 


7 100 


39. 


725 


10,000 


31. 


38 100 


40. 


76,438 


10,000 


V] 


i. 1. What cost 75 lb. of tobacco at 20 cents a 


pound ? 


2. 


What cost 30 cords of wood 


at $6,75 a cord ? 




3. 


If 400 men receive 135 dollars apiece, how many dol- 


lars will they all receive ? 
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4. If 30 men can do a piece of work in 43 days, how 
many days will it take 1 man to do it ? 

5. If 70 men can do a piece of work in 83 days, how 
many men will it take to do it in one day ? 

6. If the pendulum of a clock swing once in a second, 
how many times will it swing in an hour ? How many 
times in a day ? How many times in a week 1 

7. How many seconds are there in 10 min. 23 sec. 1 

8. How many minutesLare there in 7 h. 23 min. ? 

9. How many minutes are there in 3d. 7 h. 43 min. 1 

10. How many seconds are there in 8 d. 7 h. 34 min. 
19 sec. ? 

11. A garrison of 3,000 men are to be paid, and each 
man is to receive 128 dollars. How many dollars will they 
all receive 1 

12. What cost 30 barrels of cider at $3.50 a barrel 1 

13. There are 320 rods in a mile, how many rods are 
there in 7 miles ? How many in 10 miles ? How many in 
30 miles ? How many in 500 miles ? 



14. Multiply 34 by 20 

15. 57 300 

16. 250 60 



18. Multiply 4,007 by 80 

19. 11,600 700 

20. 4,960 40,000 



17, 387 5,000 121. 13,400 8,000 

VII. 1. What will 17 oxen come to at 42 dollars apiece 1 
Note. Find the price of 10 oxen and of 7 oxen sepa- 
rately, and then add them together. 

2. What will 34 barrels of flour come to, at $6.43 a 
barrel ? ^ 

Note. Find the price of 30 barrels and of 4 barrels sepa- 
rately, and then add them together. 

3. What cost 19 gallons of wine, at $1.28 a gallon 1 

4. What cost 68 yards of cloth, at $9.36 a yard ? 

5. What will 87 thousand of boards come to, «it $5.50 a 
thousand? 

6. What will 58 barrels of beef come to, at $9.75 a barrel ? 

7. What will 87 gallons of brandy come to, at $L60 a 
gallon 1 

8. A and B depart from the same place and travel in op- 
posite directions, A at the rate of 38 miles in a day, and B 
at the rate of 42 miles a day. How far apart will they be at 
the end of the first day ? How far at the end of 15 days ! 
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9. What will 287 barrels of turpentine come to, at $3.25 
a barrel ? 

Note. Find the price of 200 barrels, of 80 barrels, and of 
7 barrels separately, and then add them together. 

10. What will 358 barrels of beef come to, at $7.55 a 
barren 

11. A drover bought 853 sheep at an average price of 
$3.58 apiece. What were the whole worth 1 

12. A merchant Ifought 105 hundred weight of lead, at 
$17.33 a hundred weight ; how much did the whole come to ? 

13. If a ship sail 8 miles in an hour, how many miles 
will she sail in a day, at that rate ? How far in 127 days 1 

14. An army of 8,975 men are to receive 138 dollars 
apiece. How many dollars will they all receive ? 

15. An army of 11,327 men are to receive a year's pay, 
at the rate of 5 dollars a month for each man. How many 
dollars will they all receive ? 

16. Bought 207 chaldrons of coal, at $12,375 a chaldron. 
How much did it come to ? 

17. Bought 857 pounds of sugar at $0,125 a pound. 
How much did it come to ? 

18. Shipped 350 casks of butter worth $14.50 a cask. 
What was the value of the whole ? 

19. What cost 354 fother of lead, at $63.57 a fother ? 

20. What cost 25,837 gallons of brandy, at $2,375 a 
gallon 1 

21. If it cost $28.56 to clothe a soldier 1 year, how many 
dollars will it cost to clothe an army of 15,200 men tb^ same 
time? 

by 47 

250 

308 

1,006 

2,700 

38,400 

30,7M 

37,000 

360,005 

703,004 

Miscellaneous Ezamphs, 

1. If 1 pound of tobacco cost 28 cents, what will a keg 
of tobacco, weighing 112 pounds, cost ? 



22. 


Multiply 887 


23. 


6,300 


24. 


1,006 


25. 


15,030 


26. 


38,446 


27. 


487,500 


28. 


7,035,064 


29. 


9,800,000 


30. 


78,508,060 


31. 


43,060,085 



mi. MULTmJCATDON. 

16 drains (dr.) make 1 ouace^ marked os. 

Its ounces 1 pound lb* 

28 pounds 1 quarter ^r. 

4 quarters 1 hundred weight cwt. 

20 hundred weight 1 ton « T. 

By this weight are weighed all things of a coarse and 
drossy naUire ; such as^ batter, cheese, fleshy, groeery wares, 
and all oMttals except gold and silver. 

2. At 12 cents per lb. how much will 1 quarter of sugar 
come to 9 

3. If 1 qjuacter of sugar cost 7 dollars, what wifi 1 ewt 

ODStt 

4. How many pounds are there in 1 cwt. 1 
& In 2 cwt 2 qrs. how many quarters? 

6. la 3 qrs* 18 lb. haw many pounds ? 

7. In 2 cwt. 1 qr. how many pounds ? 

8. In 1 cwt 3 qrs. 23 Ib^ how many pounds t 

9. In 18 lb. how many ounces ? 

10. In 12 cwt*. how many ounces ? 

11. la 14 cwt 3 qrs. 15 lb. "8 oz. how many ounces ? 

12. At 9 cents a pound, what cost 3 cwt. 2 qrs. 16 Ib^ of 
sogarl 

TROT WEIGHT. 

24 grains (gr.) make 1 penny-weight, marked dwt 
20 penny-weights 1 ounce oz. 

12 ounces .1 pound lb; 

Bf this weight are weighed gold, silver, jewels, corn, 
bread, and liquors. 

13k If aa ingol of silver weigh ^ oz. 13 dwt, what is it 
worth at 4 cents per dwt ? . 

14. What is ^e value of a silver cup weighing 9 oz. 4 
fhKTt 16 gr. at 3 mills per grain t 

15. In 15 ingots of gold each weighing 9 oz. 5 dwt 7 
p. how many grains ? 

AP0THBCARI£S^ WBI«0T. 

20 grains (gr.) make 1 scruple, marked sc. . 



3 flcrupies 


1 dram 


dr. or 5 


8 drams 


1 ounce 


oz. or 3 


12 ounces 


1 pound 


lb. 
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Apothecaries use this weight in compoanding their medi- 
cines, but they buy and sell by Avoirdupois weight Apo- 
thecaries' is the same as Troy weight, having only some dif> 
fereut divisions. 

16. In 9ib. 8 §.1 3. 2 so. 19 gr. how many grains ? 

DRY MEASURE. 

J2 pints (pt.) make 1 quart, marked qt 

8 quarts 1 peck pk. 

4 pecks 1 bushel bu. 

8 bushels 1 quarter qr. 

By this measure, salt, ore, oysters, corn, and other dry 
goods are measured. 

17. At 43 cents a peck, what cost 14 bu. 3 pks. of wheat 1 

18. At 3 cents a quart what will 5 bu. 2 -pks. 3 qts. of salt 
come to 1 

CLOTH MEASURE. 

2} inches (in.) make 1 nail,> marked nl. 
4 nails 1 quarter qr. 

4 quarters 1 yard yd. 

3 quarters 1 ell Flemish £11 FL 

5 quarters 1 ell English Ell Eng. 
5 quarter? 1 aune or ell French. 

19. At 27 cents a nail, what is the price of 2 yds.JL qr. 3 
nls. of cloth . 

20. If 1 qr. cost $2,50, what cost 43 ells English of broad- 
cloth ? 

21. At 42 cents a nail, what cost 13 ells Fl. 3 qrs. of 
broadcloth ? 

22. How many seconds are there in 4 years ? 

23. How many seconds are there in 8 y. 3 mo. 2 wks. 2 
d. 19 h. 43 min. 57 sec. ? 

24. How many calendar months are there from the Ist 
Feb. 1819, to the 1st August, 1822 ? 

25. How many days are there from the 7th Sept 1817, to 
the 17th May. 1822 1 

' 26. How many minutes are there from the 13th July, at 
43 minutes after 9 in the morning, to the 5th Nov. at 19 
min. past 3 in the afternoon ? 
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27. How many seconds old are you 1 

28. How many seconds from the commencement of the 
Christian era to the year 1822 1 

29. At 4 cents an ounce, how moch would 3 cwt. 2 qrs. 
18 lb. 7 oz. of snuff come to 1 

30. At 28 cents a pound, what would 3 T. 2 cwt 3 qrs. 
16 lb. of tobacco come to ? 

31. If a cannon ball flies 8 miles in a minute, how far 
would it fly at that rate in 7 y. 2 mo. 3 wks. 2 days 1 

32. If a quantity of provision will last 324 men 7 days, 
how many men will it last one day 1 

33. A garrison of 527 men have provision sufficient to last 
47 days, if each man is allowed 15 oz. a day ; how many 
days would it last if each man were allowed only 1 oz. a 
day? 

34. A garrison of 527 men have provision sufficient to last 
47 days, if each man is allowed 15 oz. a day ; how many 
men would it serve the same time, if each man were allow- 
ed only 1 oz. a day 1 

35. If a man performs a journey in 58 days, by travelling 
9 hours in a day, how many hours is he performing it 1 

36. If by working 13 hours in a day a man can perform 
a piece of work In 217 days ; how long would it take him to 
do it if he worked only 1 hour in a day 1 

37. If by labouring 14 hours in a day 237 men can build 
a ship in 132 days, how many days would it take them, if 
they work only 1 hour in a day 1 How many men would 
it take to do it in 132 days, if they work only 1 hour in a 
day! 

38. How many yards of cloth that is 1 qr. wide, are equal 
to 27 yaids that is 1 yd. wide ? 

39. If a piece of cloth that is 1 qr. wide is worth $67.25, 
what is a piece containing the same number of yards of the 
same kind of cloth worth, that is 1 yd. wide ? 

40. If a bushel of wheat afford 65 eight-penny loaves, 
how many penny loaves may be obtained from it ? 

41. What is the price of 4 pieces of cloth, the first con- 
tain lUg 21 yards, at $4.75 a yard ; the second containing 27 
yards, at $7.25 a yard ; the third containing 18 yards, at 
$9.00 a yard ; and the fourth containing 32 yards, at $8.57 
a yard ? 

42. A man bought 15 lb« of beef, at 9 cents a pound ; 
28 lb. of sugar, at $0,125 a pound ; 18 gallons of wine, at 
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$1.56 a gallon ; a burrel of floor, i&i #9.00; and 3 baiiBb 
of cider, at ^.50 a barrel. How nuch did the wiiole 
amount to 7 

Interest is a reward allowed by a debtor to a creditor ftr 
ifaB use ef moQe J. It is reokoBed by 4he Juindred, bence 
the rate is called so much per cent, or per cemtum. Per 
centum is Latin, sigaifjrinf by the hundred. 6 per cent, 
signifies 6 dollars on a hundred dollars, 6 eents on a hun- 
dred cents, ^6 on <£100, &c so 5 per cent, signifies 5 dol- 
lars on 100 dollars, &c. Lisurance, commission, and pre- 
miums of every kind are reckoned in this way. Discount is 
so Bittch per cent, to be takenr out of the principal. 

43. If 1 dollar gain 6 cents interest a year, how much wiM 
13 dollurs gain in the same time ? 

44. What is the interest of $434K) fix- 1 year at 6 per 
cmt. f 

45. What is the interest of 9157.00 for 1 year at 5 per 
cent. ? 

46. What is the interest of $1.00 for 2 years at 6 per 
cent. 1 What for 5 y«ar8 1 

47. What is the interest of $247*00 for 3 years at 7 per 
cent? 

48. How much must I give for insuring a ship and cargo 
worth $150,000^00 at 2 per cent t 

49. Imported some books from England, for which I 
paid $150.00 there. The duties in Boston were 15 per 
cent., the freight $5.00. What did the books cost me ? 

66. What must I receive for a note of $275.00 that has 
been due 3 years, interest at 6 per cent. 1 

51. A man failing in trade, is able to pay only $0.68 on a 
dollar ; how much «an he pay on a debt of $5 dollirs I 
How much on a debt of 20 dollars ? 

62. A man failing in trade, is able to pay only $0.73 on a 
dollar ; how much will he pay on a debt of $47.00 ? How 
much on a debt of $123.00? How much on a debt of 
$2,500.00 ? 

53. A merchant bought a quantity of goods for 243 dd- 
lars, and sold them so as to gain 15 per cent. ; how much 
did he gain, and how much did he sell them for ? 

54. A merchant bought a quantity of goods for $843.00 ; 
how much must he sell them for to gain 23 per cent. ? 
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SUBTRACTION. 

Vni. 1.* David had nine peaches, and gave four of 
them to George ; how many had he left ? 

2. A man having 15 dollars, lost 9 of them ; how many 
had he left 1 

3. David and William counted their apples ; David had 
35, and William had 17 less ; how many had William ? 

4. A man owing 48 dollars, paid 29 ; how many did he 
then owe 1 

5. A man owing 48 dollars, paid all but 19 ; how many 
did he pay 1 

6. A man owing a sum of money, paid 29 dollars, and 
then he owed 19 ; how many did he owe at first 1 

7. A man being asked how olc^he was when he was mar- 
ried, answered, that his present age was sixty-four years, 
and that he had been married 37 years ; what was his age 
when he was married 1 

8. A man being asked how long he had been married, 
answered, that his present age was sixty-four years, and that 
he was twenty-seven years old when he was married ; hpw 
long had he been married ? :^ 

9. A man being asked his age, answered, that he was 27 
years old when he was married, and that he had been mar- 
ried 37 years. What was his age ? 

10. A man bought a piece of cloth containing 93 yards, 
and sold 45 yards of it ; how many yards had he lefl ? 

11. A n^erchant bought a piece of cloth for one hundred 
and fifteen dollars, and sold it again for one hundred and 
thirty-eight dollars. How much did he gain by the bargain ? 

12. A merchant sold a piece of cloth for 1^ dollars, 
which was 23 dollars more than he gave for it; how much 
did he give for it 1 

13. A merchant bought a piece of cloth for 115 dollars, 
and sold it so as to lose 23 dollars. How much did he sell 
it for ? 

14. A man bought a quantity of wine for 753 dollars, but 
not being so good as he expected, he was willing to lose 87 
dollars in the sale of it ; how much did he sell it for ? 

15. A man owing two thousand, six hundred, and forty- 

* See First Lessons, sect. 1. 
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three dollars, paid at several times as follows; atone time 
two hundred and seventy-five dofjars ; at another fifty-eight 
dollars ; at another seven dollars ; and at another one thou- 
sand and sixty-seven dollars,; how much did he then owe 1 

16. From Boston to Providence it is 41 miles, and from 
Boston to Attleborough (which is upon the road from Bos- 
ton to Providence) it is 28 miles ; how far is it from Attle- 
borough to Providence ? 

17. From Boston to New York it is 250 miles ; suppose a 
man to have set out from Boston for New York, and iff 
have travelled 14 hours, at the rate of five miles in an hour; 
how much farther has he to travel ? 

18. General Washington was born A. D. 1732, and died 
in 1799 ; how old was he when he died ? 

19. Dr. Franklin died A. t). 1790, ajMd was 84 years old 
when he died ; in what year was he born ? 

20. A gentleman gave 853 dollars for a carriage and two 
horses ; the carriage alone was valued at 387 dollars ; what 
was the value of the horses ? How much more were the 
horses worth than the carriage 1 

21. A man died leaving an estate of eight thousand, four 
hundred, and twenty-three dollars ; which he bequeathed as 
follows ; two thousand, three hundred dollars to each of his 
two daughters, and the rest to his son ; what was the son's 
share ? 

22. A gentleman bought a house for sixteen thousand, 
and twenty-eight dollars; a carriage for three hundred and 
eight dollars, and a span of horses for five hundred and 
eighty-three dollars. He paid as follows ; at one time nine- 
ty-seven dollars ; at another, one thousand, and eight dol- 
lars ; and at a third, four thousand, two hundred, and six 
dollars. How much did he then owe ? 

23. In Boston, by the census of 1820, there were 43,278 
inhabitants ; in New York, 123,706. How many more in- 
habitants were there in New York than in Itoston ? 

24. In Boston, by the census of 1810, the number of in- 
habitants was 33,250; and in 1820 it was 43,278. Wha^ 
was the increase for 10 years t 

25. A merchant bought 2 pipes of brandy for 642 dollars, 
aud retailed it at 3 dollars a gallon. How much did he gain t 

26. A man bought 359 kegs of tobacco, at 9 dollars a 
keg ; 654 barrels of beef, at 8 dollars a barrel ; 9 bags of 
coffee, at 29 dollars a bag. In exchange he gave 3 hhds^ 
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'^ of brandy, at 2 dollars a gallon ; 473 cwt of sugar, at 8 dol- 
lars per cwt How much did he then owe ? 

27. A man bought 7 lb. of sugar, at $0,125 per lb. ; 4 
gals, of molasses, at 0.375 per gall. ; 5 lb* of raisins, at 
$0.14 per lb. ; 1 bbl. of flour, for $6.00. He paid a ten 
doUiff bill ; how much change ought he to receive back ? 

26. Two merchants, A and B, traded as follows ; A sold 
B 24 pipes of wine, at $1.87 per gal. ; and B sold A 32 
hhds. of molasses, at $47.00 per hhd. The balance was 
paid in money ; how much money was paid, and which re- 
ceived it ? 

29. A merchant sold 35 barrels of flour, at 7 dollars per 
barrel ; but for ready money he made 10 per cent, discount. 
How much did the flour come to after the discount was 
madel 

30. A merchant bought 15 iihds. of wine, at $2.00 per 
gallon ; but not finding so ready a sale as he wished, he was 
obliged to sell it so as to lose 6 per cent, on the cost. How 
much did he lose, and how much did he sell the whole for ? 

31. Suppose a gentleman's income is $1,836.00 a year, 
and he spends $3.27 a day, one day with another; how 
much will he spend in the year ? How much of his income 
will he save ? 

32. What is the diflerence between 487,068 and 24,703 ? 

33. How much larger is 380,064 than 87,065 ? 

34. How much smaller is 8,756 than 37,005,078 ? 

35. How much must you add to 7,643 to make 16,487 ? 

36. How much must you subtract from 2,483 to leave 
527? 

37. If you divide 3,880 dollars between two men, giving 
one 1,907 dollars, how much will you give the other 1 

38. Subtract 38,506 from 90,000. 

39. Subtract 20,076 from 180,003. 

40. A man having 1,000 dollars, gave away one dollar i 
how many dollars had he left ? 

41. A man having $1,000.00, lost seventeen cents, how 
much had be lefl ? 

42. What is the difference between 13 and 600,060 f 

43. What is the difference between 160,000 and 70 ? 
44 How much must you add to 123 to make 10,000 ? 

45. A man's income is $2,738.43 a year, and he fipendt 
$1,897.57 ; how much does he save ? 

46. Subtract 93 from 80,e4a 
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47. A merchant shipped molasses to the amount of 
$15,000.00, but during a storm the master was obliged to 
throw overboard to the amount of $853.42; what was the. 
value of the remaining part ? 

48. A man bought goods to the amount of $1,153.00, at 
6 months* credit, but preferring to pay ready money, a dis- 
count was made of $35.47. What did he pay for the goods f 

49. Subtract one cent from a thousand dollars. 



DIVISION. 

IX. 1. How many oranges, at 6 cents apiece, can yon 
buy for 36 cents ? 

2. How many barrels of cider, at 3 dollars a barrel, can 
be bought for 27 dollars ? 

3. How many bushels of apples, at 4 shillings a bushel, 
can you buy for 56 shillings ? 

4. How many barrels of flour, at 7 dollars a barrel, can 
you buy for 98 dollars ? 

5. How many dollars are there in 96 shillings ? 

ENGLISH MONEY. 

4 farthings (qr.) make 1 penny, marked d. 

12 pence 1 shilling s. 

20 shillings 1 pound £ 

21 shillings 1 guinea. 

This money was used in this country until A. D. 1786, 
when, by an act of Congress, the present system, which is 
called Federal Money j was adopted. Some of these denomi* 
nations, however, are still, used in this country, as the shil- 
ling and the penny, but they are different in value from the 
English. In English money 4s. 6d. is equal in value to the 
Spanish and American dollar. But a dollar is called six 
shillings in New England; eight shillings in New York; 
and 7s. 6d. in New Jersey. The English guinea is equal to 
28s. in New England currency. The dollar will be con- 
sidered 6s. in this book, unless notice is given of a different 
value. 

6. How many pence are there in 84 farthings ? 
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7. Hi^ many lb. of sugar, at 9d. per lb., may be boogbt 
for 117d. 

8. How much beef, at 8 cents per lb., may be bought for 
•1.12? 

9. How many lb. of steel, at 13 cents per lb., may be 
bought for $2.21 ? 

10. How many cwt. of sugar, at $14 p^ cwt., may be 
bought lor $280 ? 

11. How many cwt. of cocoa, at $17 per cwt.j may be 
bought for $391 ? 

12. How much cocoa, at $25 per cwt., may be bought 
for 475 dollars ? 

13. How much sugar, at 8d. per lb., may be bought for 
4s. 8d. ? 

14. How much cloth, at 48. per yard, may be bought for 
lie. 128.? 

15. How much snuff, at 2d. 2 qr. per oz., may be bought 
for 40 farthings ? 

16. How much wheat, at 8s. per bushel, may b& bought 
for 2^. 10s. ? 

17. How much cloth, at 7s. per yard, may be bought for 
S£. 178. 

18. How much pork, at 9d. per pound, may be bought for 
l£. 4s. 9d. ? 

19. How much mc^asses, at 1 Id. per quart, may be bought 
for 2^. 15s. lid. 

20. In 38 shillings how many pounds 1 

21. In 53 shillings how many pounds ? 

22. In 87 shillings how many pounds ? 

23. In 1 15 shillings how many pounds 1 

24. In 178 shillings how many pounds ? 

25. In 253 shillings how many pounds ? 

26. In 6,247 shillings how many pounds f 

27. In 38 pence how many shillings ? 

28. In 153 pence how many shillings ? 

29. In 1,486 pence how many shillings? 

30. In 26,842 pence how many shillings ? 

31. In 89 farthings how many pence ? 
92. In 243 farthings how many pence ? 

33. In 3,764 farthings how many pence ? 

34. In 137 farthings how many pence ? How BMny 
shillings ? 

35. In 382 farthings how many shillings ? 
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96. In 370 pence how many flhiilingst How manj 
pounds ? 

37. In 846 pence how manj pounds T 

38. In 3,858 pence how many pounds ? 

39. In 2,340 farthings how many pence? How manj 
shillings ? How many pounds ? 

40. In 87,253 farthings how m.any pounds ? 

41. In 87 pints how many quarts t How many gallons ? 

42. In 230 pints how many gallons ? 

43. In 08 gills how many pints ? How many quarts ? 

44. In 183 gills how many pints ? How many quarts T 
How many gallons ? 

45. In 4,217 gills how many quarts ? How many gallons t 

46. In 23,864 gills how many gallons ? 

47. In 148 gallons how many hogsheads ? 

48. In 3,873 gallons how many pipes 1 How many tuns 1 

49. In 48,784 gills of wine how many hogsheads 7 How 
many pipes ? How many tuns T 

50. In 873 seconds how many minutes ? 

51. In 87 hours how many days ? 

52. In 73 days how many weeks ? How many months ? 

53. In 2,738 minutes how many hours ? How many days 1 

54. In 24,796,800 seconds how many nfinotes? How 
many hours ? How many days t How many weeks 1 How 
many months ? 

55. In 506,649,600 seconds how many years, allowing 
365 days to the year 1 

56. In 273 drams how many pounds Avoirdupois ? 

57. In 5,079 drams how many ounces ? How many 
pounds 1 

58. In 573,440 drams how many ounces ? How many 
pounds 1 How many quarters ? How many hundred- 
weight ? How many tons ? 

59. In 5,592,870 ounces how many tons 1 

60. In 384 grains Troy how many penny-weights 1 

61. In 325 dwt. how many ounces ? 

62. In 431 oz. Troy how many pounds ? 

63. In 198,706 grains Troy how many penny-weighto 1 
How many ounces 1 How many pounds 1 

64. In 678,418 grains Troy how many pounds ? 

65. In 37 nails how many yards ? 

66. In 87 nails how many ells English ? 
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67. In 243 nails how many yards ? 

68. In 372 quarters how many ells Flemish ? 

69. In 3,107 nails how many ells Flemish ? , 

70. In 327 shillings how many English guineas t 

71 . In 6S pence how many six-pences ? 

72. In 130 pence how many eight-pences ? 

73. In 342 pence how many fbur-penees t 

74. In 2,086 pence how many nine-pences ? 

75. In 3,876 half-pence how many pence 1 

76. In 3,948 farthings how many pence? How many 
Ihree-pences 1 

77. In 58,099 half-pence how many pounds 7 

78. In 57,604 farthings how many guineas at 28s. each ? 

79. In 3<£. how many pence t How many three-pences ? 

80. In 73<£. how many shillings ? In these shillings how 
iliany dollars 1 

81. In 84:£. how many shillings ? In these shillings how 
many guineas ? 

82. In 27£. 4s. how many shillings ? How many dollars ? 
^ 83. How many pence are there in a dollar 1 

84. In 382 pence how many dollars ? 

85. In 32<£. 8s. 4d. how many dollars 1 

86. In 13 yards how many quarters 1 In ^hese quarters 
^how many ells Flemish 1 

87. In 2 y. 3 qr. how many quarters 1 In these quarters 
how many ells English 1 

88. In 17 ells Flemish how many quarters? In these 
quarters how many aunes ? 

89. In 73 aunes how many yards ? 

90. From Boston to Liverpod is about 3,000 miles ; if a 
ship sail at the rate of 11 5 miles in a day, in how many days 
will she sail from Boston to Liverpool ? 

91. If an ingot of silver weigh 36 oz. 10 dwt. how many 
pence is it worth at 3d. per dwt. ? How many pounds ? 

92. How many spoons, weighing 17 dwt' each, may be 
made of 31b. 6 oz. 18 dwt. of silver ? ( 

93. A goldsmith sold a tankard for 10£. 8s. at the rate of 
5s. 4d. per ounce. How much did it weigh ? 

94. How many coats may be made of 47 yds. 1 qr. of 
broadcloth, allowing 1 yd. 3 qrs. to a coat ? 

95. What number of bottles, containing 1 pt. 2 gls. each, 
may be filled with a barrel of cider ? 

96. How many vessels, containing pints, quarts, and two 
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quarts, and of each an equal number, maj be filled witK a 
pq)e of wine ? 

Note. Three vessels, the first containing a piat^ the se- 
cond a quart, and the third two quarts, are the same as coie 
vessel containing 3 qts. I pt. The question is the same as 
' if it had been asked, how many vessels, each containing 3 
qtl. 1 pt, might be filled. 

97. A man hired some labourers, men and boys, and of 
each an equal number ; to the men he gave 7s. and to the 
boys 3s. a day, each. How many shillings did it take, to 
pay a man and a boy ? It took 3£. 10s. to pay them for 1 
day's work. How many were there of each sort I 

Not$. The question is the same as if it were asked, how 
many men this money would pay at 10s. per day. 

96. A man bought some sheep and some calves, andf 9$ 
eaefa an equal number, fer $165*00; for the sheep he gave 
$7.75 apiece, and for the calves $3^25. How many w€re 
there of each sort ? 

99. A man having $70.15, wished 1o purchase some rye, 
some wheat, and some corn, and an e<tual number of bushels 
of each kind. The rye was $0.95 pet bushel, the wheftt 
$1.37, and the corn $4.73; How many bushels of each sort 
could he buy if he laid out all his money ? 

100. How many table spoons, weighing 23 dwt. each, and 
tea spoons, weighing 4 dwt. 6 gr. each, and of each an equal 
number, may be made from 41bw 1 oz. 1 dwt. of silver ? 

101. A merchant has 20 hhds. <^ tobacco, each contain- 
ing^ 8 cwt. 3 qrs. 14 lb. which he wishes to put into 'bosc» 
containing 71b. each. How many boxes must he get I 

102. Bought 1^ hhds of salt, at $4.70 per hhd. ; how 
much did it cone to ? How many quintals of fish, at $2;0^ 
per quitttal, will it take to pay for it ? 

103. A man bought 18 cords of wood, at 8 doHavs a ectd^ 
aad paid for it with fbnr, at $6 a baml. How many bar- 
rels did it take 1 

104. A man sold a hogshead of molasses at $0.40*^ per 
gal., and received his pay in oorn at $(X94 per bushel. How 
nuany bushels did he receive 1 

105. How much coffee, at $0.25 a pound, can I h«ve for 
100 Ibw of tea, at $0.87 per lb. 1 
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106. How much broadcloth, at $6.66 per yard, must be 
given for 2 hhds. of molasses, at $0.37 per gal. 1 

107. How many times is 8 contained in 6,848 ? 

108. 12,873 is how many times 3 1 

109. 86,436 is how many times 9 1 

110. 1,740 is how many times 6 ? 

111. 18,345 is how many times 5 ? 

112. 64,848 is how many times 4 1 

113. 94,456 is how many times 8 ? 

114. 8,005 is how many times 15 1 

115. 8,772 is how many times 12 1 

116. 1,924 is how many times 37 ? 

117. 1,924 is how many times 52 ? 

118. 3,102 is ho^ many times 94 1 

119. 3,102 is how many times 33 1 

120. 4,978 is how many times 131 1 

121. 28,125 is how many times 375 ? 

122. 15^1 is how many times 529 ? 

123. 49,640 is how many times 136 1 

124. 6,816,978 is how many times 8,253 ? 

125. 92,883,780 is how many times 9,876 1 

126. 2,001,049,068 is how many times 261,986? 

127. 11,714,545,304 is how many times 87,362 ? 

128. 9214253,442,978/)25 is howmajiy times 918,273,6451 

Miscellaneous Examples. 

I. At 4s. 3d. per bushel, what cost 3 bushels of cora 1 
% At 2s. 3d. per yard, what cost 4 yards ef ckHh t 

3. What cost 7 lb. of coffee, at Is. 6d. per lb. 1 

4. What cost 3 gallons of wine, at 8s. 3d. per gal. 1 

5. What cost 4 quintals of fish, at 136. 3d. per quintal t 

6. What cost 5 cwt. of iron, M l£. 9s. 4d. per cwt. ? 

7. What cost 6 cwt. of sugar, at 3£. 88. 4d. per cwt. 1 

8. What cost 9 yds. of broadcloth, at 2£. 6s. 8d. p«r 
jpavd? 

9. How much sugar in 3 boxes, each box containii^ 14 
Ife. 7oz.? 

10. At 3c£. 9s. penr cwt. what cost 7 cwt of wool 1 

II. What is the value g£ 5 cwt of raisins, at 2£. Is. 8d. 
per cwt. ? 

12. How much wool in 3 packs, each ptck weighing 2 
owt 2 qrs. 13 lb. 1 

4 
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13. Whkt is the weight of 5 casks of raisins, each cask 
weighing 2 cwt 3 qrs. 25 lb. ? 

14. What is the weight of 12 pockets of hops, each pock- 
et weighing 1 cwt. 2 qrs. 17 lb. ? 

15. What is the weight of 16 pigs of lead, each pig weigh- 
ing 3 cwt. 2 qrs. 17 lb. ? 

Note. Divide the multiplier into factors as in Art IV. ; 
that is, find the weight of 4 pigs and then of 16. 

16. At 7s. 4d. per bushel, what cost 18 bushels of wheat 1 

17. What cost 21 cwt. of iron, at !£. 6s. 8d. per cwt 1 

18. What cost 28 lb. of tea, at 5s. 7d. per lb. 1 

19. What cost 32 lb. of coffee, at Is. 8d. per lb. ? 

20. What cost 23 lb. of tea, at 4s. 3d. per lb. ? 

Note. Find the price of 21 lb. and then of 2 lb, and add 
them together, Art IV. 

21. What cost 26 yds. of cloth, at 6s. dd. per yd. ? 

22. What cost 34 cwt. of rice, at l£. Is. 8d. per cwt ? 

23. If an ounce of silver cost 6s. 9d., what is that per lb. 
Troy 1 What would 2 lb. 7 oz. cost ? 

24. What is the value of 38 yds. of cloth, at 2£. 6s. 4d. 
per yd. ? 

25. A man bought a bushel of corn for 5s. 3d., and a 
bushel of wheat for 7s. 6d. ; what did the whole amount to 1 

26. How much silver in 6 table spoons, each weighing 5 
oz« 10 dwts. ? 

27. A man bought two loads of hay, one weighing 18 
cwt 3 qrs., and the other 10 cwt. 1 qr. ; how much in both ? 

28. A man bought one load of hay for 7£. 3s., and 
another for 6£. 8s. 4d. ; how much did he give for both ? 

29. A roan bought 3 vessels of wine ; the first contained 
18 gallons ; the second 15 gals. 3 qts. ; and the third 17 
gals. 2 qts. 1 pt. How much in the 3 vessels ? 

30. A merchant bought 4 pieces of cloth. The first con- 
tained 18 yds. 3 qrs. ; the second 23 yds. 1 qr. 3 nls. ; the 
third 25 yds. ; and the fourth 16 yds. 2 qrs. 2 nls. How 
many yards in the whole 1 

31. A man bought 3 bu. 2 pks. of wheat at one time ; 18 
bu. 3 pks. at another time ; 9 bu. 1 pk. 5 qts. at a third ; 
and 16 bu. pk. 7 qts. at a fourth. How many bushels did 
he buy in the whole ? 

, 32. A man bought a cask of raisins for 1£. 18s. 4d. ; 1 
lb. of coffee for la. 6d. ; 1 cwt of cocoa for 3£. 17s. ; 1 keg 
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of molasses for 13s. 7d. ; 1 box of lemons for 1^. Ss. ; 1 
bushel of corn for 4s. 3d. How much did the whole amount 
to? 

33. A man bought 4 bales of cotton. .The first contained 
4 cwt. 2 qrs. 16 lb. ; the second 3 cwt. 1 qr. 14 lb. ; the 
third 5 cwt qr. 23 lb. ; and the fourth 4 cwU 3 qrs. What 
was the weight of the whole ? 

34. A merchant bought a piece of cloth, containing 19 
yds. 3 qrs., and sold 4 yds. 1 qr. of it ; how much had he 
left? 

35. A grocer drew out of a hhd. of wine 17 gals. 3 qts. ; 
how much remained in the hogshead ? 

36. A bought of B a bushel of wheat for 7s. 6d. He gave 
him 1 bushel of corn worth 5s. 3d. and paid the rest in 
money. How much money did he pay ? 

37. C bought of B a bale of cotton for 18<£. 4s. and B 
bought of C 4 barrels of flour for 9£. 3s. C paid B the rest 

^ in money. How much money did he pay ? 

38. If from a piece of cloth, containing 9 yds. you cut off 
1 yd. 1 qr., how much will there be left ? 

39. If from a piece of cloth, containing IS yds. 1 qr. you 
cut off 3 yds. 3 qrs., how much will be left ? 

40. If from a box of butter, containing 15 lb. there be 
taken 6Ib. 3 oz., how much will be left ? 

41. A man sold a box of butter for 17s. 4d., and in pay 
received 7 lb. of sugar, worth 9d. 2qr. per lb. and the rest in 
money. How much money did he receive ? 

42. A countryman sold a load of wood for 2£. 8s. and 
received in pay 3 gals, of molasses at 2s. 3d. per gal., 8 lb. 
of raisins at lOd. per lb., 1 gal. of wine at lis. 3d., and the 
rest in money. How much money did he receive ? 

43. A smith bought 17 cwt 3 qrs. of iron, and afler hav- 
ing wrought a few days, wishing to know how much of it he 
had wrought, he weighed what he had left, and found he had 
8 cwt 1 qr. 13 lb. How much had he wrought ? 

44. A merchant bought 110 bars of iron, weighing 53 
cwt 1 qr. 11 lb., of which he sold 19 bars, weighing 9 cwt 
3 qrs. 15 lb. How much had he left ? 

45. A merchant bought 17 cwt. 2 qrs. I lb. of sugar, and 
sold 13 cwt 3 qrs. 17 lb. How much remains unsold ? 

46. From a piece of cloth, which contained 43 yds. 1 qr., 
a tailor cut 3 suits, containing 6 yds. 2 qrs. 2 nls. each. 
How much cloth was there left ? 
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47. The revolutionary war between England and Ameri- 
ca commenced April 19th, 1775, and a general peace took 
place Jan. 20th, 17S3. How long did the war continue ? 

48. The war between England and the United States 
commenced Jane 18th, 1812, and continued 2 years 8 
months 19 days. When was peace concluded ? 

49. The transit of Venus (that is, Venus appeared to pass 
over the sun) A. D. 1769, took place at Greenwich, Eng. 
June 4th, 5 h. 20 min. 50 sec. morn. Owing to the differ- 
ence of longitude between London and Boston it would take 
place 4 hours 44 min. 16 sec. earlier by Boston time. At 
what time did it take place at Boston ? 

X. 1.* If 1 yard of cloth is worth 2 dollars, what is ^ of 
a yard worth ? 

2. What is i of 2 dollars? 

3. If 2 dollars will buy 1 lb. of indigo, how much will 1 
dollar buy ? How much will 3 dollars buy 1 How much 
will 7 dollars buy ? How much will 23 dollars buy ? How 
much will 125 dollars buy. 

4. At 3 shillings per bushel, what will -^ of a bushel of 
corn cost ? What will | of a bushel cost ? 

5. At 3 dollars a barrel, what part of a barrel of cider will 
1 dollar buy ? What part of a barrel will 2 dollars buy ? 
How much will 4 dollars buy ? How much will 5 dollars 
buy ? How much will 8 dollars buy ? How much will 28 
dollars b ly ? 

6. At 3 dollars a box, how many boxes of raisins may be 
bought for 125 dollars ? 

7. How many bottles, holding 3 pints each, may be filled 
with 85 gallons of cider? 

8. At 4 dollars a yard, how much will ^ of a yard of cloth 
cost ? How much will } of a yard cost ? How much will 
I of a yard cost ? 

9. A 4 dollars a box, what part of a box of oranges may 
be bought for 1 dollar ? What part for 2 dollars ? What 
part for 3 dollars ? How many boxes may be bought for 6 
dollars ? How many for 19 dollars ? 

10. At 4 dollars a barrel, how many barrels of rye flour 
may be bought for 327 dollars ? 

11. At 5 dollars a cord, what will -^ of a cord of wood 

* See First Lessom, sect. III. art. B. 
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cost ? What wi]I ) cost ? What will | cost ? What will 
f cost ? What will | cost 1 What will f cost 1 

12. At 5 dollars a week, what part of a week's board can 
I have for 1 dollar ? What part for 2 dollars ? What part 
for 3 dbllars ? What part for 4 doHars ? How long can I be 
boarded for 7 dollars ? How long for 18 dollars ? How long 
for 39 dollars ? 

13. At 5 dollars a barrel, how many barrels of fish may be 
bought for $453 ? 

14. If a firkin of butter cost 6 dollars, how much will | 
of a firkin cost ? How much will f cost ? How much will 
f cost ? How much will } cost ? How much will y cost 1 

15. At 6 dollars a ream, what part of a ream of paper may 
be bought for 1 dollar 1 What part for 2 dollars ? What 
part for 5 dollars 1 How many reams may be bought fori? 
dollars ? How many will 56 dollars buy ? 

16. At 6 dollars a barrel, how many barrels of flour may 
be bought for 437 dollars ? 

17. If a stage runs at the rate of 7 miles in an hour, in 
what part of an hour will it run 1 mile ? In what part of an 
hour will it run 3 miles ? In what part of an hour will it run 
S' miles? In what time will it run 17 miles? In what time 
will it run 59 miles? In what time will' it run from Boston 
to New York, it being 250 miles ? 

18. At 8 dollars a chaldron, how many chaldrons of coals 
may be bought for 75 dollars ? 

19. At 5 dollars a ream, how many reams of paper may 
be bought for 253 dollars ? 

20. At 7 dollars a barrel, how many barrels of flour may 
be bought for 2,434 dollars ? 

21. At 9 dollars a barrel, how many barrels of beef may 
be bought for 3,827 dollars ? 

22. At 8 dollars a cord, how many cords of wood may be 
bought for 853 dollars ? 

^S. At 17 cents per lb., how many pounds of chocolate 
may be bought for $1.00 ? How many lb. for $2.00 ? How 
many lb. for $8.87 ? 

24. At 25 dollars per cwt what part of 1 cwt of cocoa 
may be bought for 1 dollar ? What part for 3 dollars ? What 
part for 8 dollars ? What part for 18 dollars ? How many 
cwt. may be bought for 2,387 dollars ? 

25. At 28 dollars per ton, how many tons of hay may be 
bought for $427 1 

4* 
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36. If 32 dollars will bay 1 thoiUHmd of sta^res, what pturt 
of a thousand may be bought for 1 dollar ? What part of a 
thousand may be bought for 2 dollars ? What part of a 
thousand may be bought for 7 dollars ? What part for 15 
dollars ? What part for 27 dollars ? How many thousands 
HUiy be bought for 87 dollars ? How many for $653 ? 

27. At 45 cents per gallon* what part of a gallon may be 
bought for 1 cent ? What part for 3 cents 1 What part for 
S cents ? What part for 17 cents ? What part for 37 cents ? 
What part for 42 cents ? How many gallons may be bought 
for $17.53 1 

28. At 138 dollars per ton, what part of a ton of potash 
may be bought for 1 dollar ? What part hr 17 dollars ? 
What part for 35 dollars ? What part for 87 dollars ? What 
part for 115 ddlars ? Ho^ many tons may be bought for 
$875 1 How many t<ms for $27,484 ? 

29. At $6.75 per barrel, what part of a barrel of flour 
may be bought for 1 cent 1 What part for 17 cents 1 What 
part for 87 cents 1 What part for $2.87 ? How many bar- 
rels may be bought for $73.25 ? 

30. At 73 cents a gallon, how many gallona of wine nmr 
be bought for $35.00 ? 

31. At $2.75 per cwt., how many cwt. of fish may be 
bought for $93.67 ? 

^ If a ship sail at the rate of 132 miles in a day, in 
how many days will she sail 3,000 miles 1 

33. If a ship sail at the rate of 125 miles per day, how 
long will it take her to sail round the world, it being aboat 
24,911 miles? 

34. How much indigo, at 2 dollars per lb., must be given 
for 19 yds. of broadcloth, at 7 dollars per yard ? 

35. How many bushels of com, at 5s. per bushel, arait be 
gives for 23 bushels of wheat, at 78. per bushel ? 

36. How many lb. of butter, at 23 cents per lb. mast be 
given for 5 quintals of fish, worth $2.25 per quintal 1 

37. How many bushels of potatoes, at 38. per bushel, must 
be given for a barrel of flour, worth 7 dollars and 4 shil- 
lings ? 

88. At 2£. 3s. per barrel, boa' many shillings will 7 bar- 
rels of floar come to 1 How much brandy, at 8s. per gal., 
will it take to pay for it ? 

39. If 63 gallons of water, in 1 hour, run into a cistern 
containing 4^ gallons, in what time will it be filled ? 



J 
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40. At 4s. 3d. per bashei, what part of a ba^el will Id. 
buy ? What part of a bushel will 8d. buy ? What part of a 
hasbel will Is. or 12d. bay? How many bushels may be 
bought for 2£. 16s. 4d. ? 

41. At 88. 4d. per galloii, how many gallons of wine may 
be bought for 17^. 3s. 8d. 1 

42. At lis. 6d. per gallon, how many gallons of brandy 
may be bought for 43^. ? 

43. A buys of B 3 cwt. 3 qrs. of sugar, at 9 cents per 
lb. ; 2 hhds. of brandy at $1.57 per gallon ; and 8 qqls. of 
fish at $2.55 per qql. In return, B pays A $25.00 in cash ; 
150 lb. of bees-wax, at $040 per lb. ; and the real in flour 
at $7.50 per barrel. How many barrels of flour mnat B 
giv« A 1 # 

44. 785 are how many time£^4 ? 

45. 2,873 are how many times 8 ? 

46. 8,467 are how many times 9 ? 

47. 2,864 are how many times 14 ? 

48. 43,657 are how many times 28 ? 

49. 27,647 are how numy times 78 ? 

. 50. 884,673 are how many times 153 ? 

51. 181,700 are how many times 437 1 

52. 984,607 are how many times 2,467 ? 

53. Divide 1,708,540 by 13,841, 

54. Divide 407,648,205 by 403,006. 

55. Divide 100,900,000 by 12,47a 

# 

XI. 1. At 10 cents per Ib*^ how many lb. of beef may be 
bought for $0.87 ? 

2. At 10 cents pm* lb. how many lb. of cheese may be 
bought for $3.54 ? 

3. At lOd. per lb. Iiow many lb. of raiains may be bought 
for 13s. 4d. ? 

4. Suppose yo« had 243 lb. of candles, which you wished 
to put into boxes containing 10 lb. each ; how many boxes 
would they fill t 

5. At 10 dollars a chaldron, how many chaldrons of coal 
may be bought for 749 dollars 1 

6. At $1.00 per bushel, how many bushels of com can 
you buy for $43.73 ? 

7. If you had 32,487 oranges, which you wished to pial 
into boxes containing 100 each, how many boxes could you 
fill ? 
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8. At $1.00 per lb. how many lb. of hyson tea may be 
bought for $243.84 ? 

9. At $10.00 per bbl. how many barrels of pork may be 
bought for $247.63 1 

10. At $100.00 per ton, how many tons of iron may be 
bought for $8,734.87 ? 

11. In 78 how many times 10? 

12. In 3,876 how many times 10 ? 

13. In 473 how many times 100 ? 

14. In 6,783 how many times 100 ? 

15. In 48,768 how many times 100 ? 

16. In 475,384 cents how many dollars ? 

17. In 5,710,648 how many times 1,000 7 

18. In 1,764,874 mills how many cents? How many 
dimes ? How many dollars ? 

19. In 4,710,074 mills how many dollars ? 

XII. 1. What part of 5 lb. is 3 lb. ? 

2. What part of 7 yards is 4 yards ? 

3. What part of 7 yards is 10 yards 1 

4. What part of 3 yards is 5 yards I 

5. What part of 4 oz. is .7 oz. ? 

6. What part of 7a. is lOd. ? 

7. What part of 17 cents is 9 cents ? 

8. What part of 9 cents is 17 cents ? 

9. What part of 35 dollars is 17 dollars ? 

10. What part of 17 dollars is 35 dollars ? 

11. 4 dollars is what part of 67 dollars? 

12. 67 dollars is what part of 4 dollars ? 

13. What part of 103 rods is 17 rods ? 

14. What part of 17 rods is 103 rods ? 

15. What part of 256 miles is 39 miles ? 

16. What part of 39 miles is 256 miles ? 

17. What part of 287 inches is 138 inches ? 

18. What part of 38,649 ^rthings is 8,473 farthings ? 

19. What part of 907,384 is 3,906 ? 

20. What part of 384 is 96,483 ? 

21. What part of Id. is 1 farthing ? What part of Id. is 
2 farthings ? 3 farthings ? 

22. What part of Is. is Id. ? 2d. ? 3d. ? 4d. ? 5d. ? 6d. ? 
7d.? lid.? 

23. What part of Is. is 1 farthing ? 2 farthings ? 3 far- 
things ? 7 farthings ? 13 farthings ? 35 farthings ? 
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24. What pajftt)f 1b. is Id. 3 qr. ? 2d. Iqr. ? 9d. 2qr. ? 
iVo<«. Reduce the pence to farthings. 

25. What part of l£. is 1 shilling ? 2 shillings ? 7 shil- 
lings ? 17 shillings ? 

26. What part of* l£. is 1 penny ? 3 pence t 7 pence t 
25 pence ? 87 pence ? 147 pence ? ' 

27. What part of l.£. is 2s. 5d. ? 

Note. Reduce the shillings to pence. 

28. What part of l£. is 7s. 4d 1 

29. What part of 1£. is ISs. 8d. ? 

30. What part of 1^. is 18s. Ud. 7 

31. How many farthings are there in 1£. t 

32. What part of 1^. is 1 farthing ? 3 farthings ? 7 far- 
things ? 18 farthings? 53 farthings ? 137 farthings ? 487 
farthings ? 

3a What part of l£. is 7d. 3qr. ? 

34. What part of 1^. is Ud. 2 qr. ? 

35. What part of 1^. is 4s. 7d. 1 qr. ? 

Nate. Reduce the shillings aiid pence to farthings. 

36. What part of l£. is 13s. 8d. 2qr. 7 

37. What part of a gallon is 1 quart ? 

38. What part of a gallon is 1 pint ? 

39. What part of a gallon is 1 giU ? 

40. What part of a gallon is 7 gills ? 

41. What part of a gallon is 2 qts. 1 pt. 3 gls. 1 

42. What part of 1 hhd. is 1 gallon ? 17 gallons ! 

43. What part of 1 hhd. is 1 gill ? 43 gills ? 

44. What part of 1 hhd. is 17 gals. 3 qts. 1 pt. 2 gills t 

45. What part of 1 qr. is 1 lb. ? 13 lb. T 

46. What part of 1 lb. is 1 oz. Avoirdupois'? 11 oz. 1 

47. What part of 1 lb. is 1 dram 1 15 drams ? 

48. What part of 1 lb. is 13 oz. 11 dr. ? 

49. What part of 1 qr. is 1 dram ? 43 drams 1 

50. What part of 1 qr. is 17 lb. 11 oz. 8 dr. 1 

51. What part of 1 year is 1 calendar mcmth ? 7 months ? 
11 months? 

52. What part of a calendar month is 1 day ? 3 days ? 
17 days ? ^ ^ 

53. What part of 1 hour is 1 minute 1 17 minutes ? 

54. What part of 1 day is I minute 1 13 minutes 1 

55. What part of 1 day is 7 h. 43 min. 1 
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56. What part of 1 day is 1 second ? 73 seconds 1 258 
seconds ? 

57. What part of 1 day is 13 h. 43 min. 57 sec. 1 

58. What part of a year is 1 second, allowing 365 days 6 
hours to the year ? 8,724 seconds ? 

59. What part of a year is 123 d. 17 h. 43 min. 25 sec. ? 

60. What part of 8s. 3d. is 1 penny ? 8 pence ? 38. 4d. ? 

61. What part of 16s. 9d. is 5s. 3d. ? 

62. What part of a doUar is 43 cents ? 

63. What part of 5 dollars is 72 cents ? 

64. What part of 3.£. is 1 shilling ? 17 shillings ? 

65. What part of 5c£. is one penny ? 11 pence 1 48. 8d. ? 

66. What part of 4<£. 78. 8d. is 13s. 6d. ? 

67. What part of 13^. 8s. 5d. is 3£. 7s. 6d. ? 

68. What part of 3 yards is 1 quarter of a yard t 

69. What part of 16 yds.' 1 qr. is 7 yds. 3 qrs. ? 

70. What part of 13 yds. 3 qrs. 1 nl. is 4 yds. 3 qrs. 3 
nls. ? 

71. What part of 2 yds. 3 qrs. is 7 yds. 2 qrs. ? 

72. What part of 3 days is 5 minutes ? 

73. What part of 18 d. 3 h. is 13 d. 4 h. ? 

74. What part of 5 d. 13 h. 18 min. is 26 d. 4 h. 7 min. t 

75. What part of 43 gals. 3 qts. 1 pt. is 27 gals. 2 qts. ? 

76. What part of 17 gals. 1 qt. is 87 gals. 2 qts. ? 

77. What part of 2cwt. 1 qr. 17 lb. is 1 cwt 3 qrs. 191b. ? 

78. What is the ratio of 8 to 5 ? 

79. What is the ratio of 5 to 8 t 

80. What is the ratio of 28 to 9 1 

81. What is the ratio of 9 to 28 ? 

82. What is the ratio of 117 to 96 ? 

83. What is the ratio of 57 to 294 ! 

84. What is the ratio of 3,878 to 943 ? 



XIII. 1.* If a family consume •$• of a barrel of flour in a 
week, how many barrels will last them 4 weeks? How 
many barrels will last them 17 weeks ? 

% If 4- of a barrel of cider will serve a family 1 week, 
how many barrels will serve them 11 weeks ? How many 
barrels will serve them 28 weeks ? 

3. In y how many times 1 ? In V ^^^ many times 1 ? 

* See First Lessoiw, Sect. Vm. Art. B. 
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4. If -j^ of a chaldron of coab will supply a fire 1 day, 
how many chaldrons will supply it 57 days at that rate 1 

5. Reduce f^ to a mixed number. 

6. In 44 of a bushel how many bushels 1 

7. Reduce 4f to a mixed number. 

8. In ^ ot i£. how many pounds ? 

Note, This question is the same as the following. 

9. In 387 shillings how many pounds ? 

10. In ^ of a shilling how many shillings ? 

11. In 437 pence how many shillings ? 

12. In ^^ of a pound Avoirdupois, how many pounds? 

13. In 134 oz. Avoirdupois how many pounds 1 

14. In ^ of a guinea how many guineas ? 

15. In 322 shillings how many guineas, at 28 shillings 
each 1 

16. In ^ of a day how many days ? 

17. In 476 hours how many days ? 

18. In '-24^ of an hour how many hours ? 

19. In 9,737 minutes how many hours 1 

20. In *^f^* of a year how many years 1 

21. In 43,842 days how many years, allowing 365 days 
to the year ? 

22. In • Jf^® of a year how many years t 

23. Reduce ^ to a mixed numbeir. 

24. Reduce ^{4^ to a mixed number. 

25. Reduce y^ to a mixed number. 

26. Reduce ^ yjyaV ^ ^ mixed number. 

>. 

XIV. 1.* If I of a cord of wood will supply two fires 1 
day, how many days will a cord supply them ? How many 
jays will 3 cords supply them 1 How many days will 18 
cords supply them ? 

2. How many 7ths are there in 1 ? How many 7th8 are 
there in 3 ? How many in 13 ? 

3. If I of a barrel of beer will serve a family 1 day, how 
many days will 1 barrel serve them ? How many da^ will 
7^ barrels serve them ? How many days will 13j- barrels 
serve them ? How many days will 43j- barrels serve them 1 

4. In 1 how many 8ths ? In 7^ how many 8ths t In 
13f how many 8th8 1 In 43f how many 8ths 1 

5. If -^ of a barrel of flour will serve a family 1 we^j 

* See Flm Vemom, Sect VHI. Art. A. 
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honRT mhnj weeks wiil ^^ barrels serve them ? How mafty 
weeks will 13^ serve them ? 

6. In lajV how many 15ths 1 

7. If ^ of a barrel of flour will serve 1 man 1 day, how 
many men will 7-^ barrels serve 1 How many men will 
4S^ barrels serve ? 

8. Reduce 7^ to an improper fraction. 

9. Reduce 4^4 ^ ^^ improper fraction. 

10. In 13| bushels how many 4 of a bushel ? 
IL In 23y^ barrels how many barrels ? 

12. In 4/^ shillings how many ^j of a shilling 1 That is, 
in 4s. 5d. how many pence ? 

. 13. In S^^. how many ^ of a pound ? That is, in8£. 
7s. how many shillings t 

14. In 15 J-^ days how many ^ of a day ? 

15. In 15 d. 11 h. how many hours ? 

16. In 17^^ hours how many -^-^ of an hour t 

17. In 17 h. 43 min. how many minptes ? 

18. In 7-^ cwt. how many y-J^ of 1 cwt 1 

19. In 7 cwt. 37 lb. how many pounds 1 

20. In 18^^ cwt. how many -^ of 1 cwt. t 
^1. In 2^ ^ how many -^1 

22. Reduce 437-^ to an improper fraction. 

23. Reduce 63^^^ to an improper fraction. 



XV. 1.* Bought 7 yards of cotton cloth, at ^ of a dollar 
per yard ; how many dollars did it come to ? 

,2. If a horse consume ^ of a bushel of oats in 1 day, how 
ra^y bushels will he consume in 15 days ? 

8. If a family consume f of a barrel of flour in a week, 
how many barrels would they consume in 17 weeks 1 

4. If 1^ of a ton of hay will keep 1 cow through the win- 
ter, how many tons will keep 23 cows the same time ? 

5. If a pound of beeswax cost <^ <^ a dollar, how many 
Mlars will 7 lb. cost ? 

6. If 1 lb of chotolate cost ^ of a dollar, what wiil 27 lb. 
eostt 

7. If one lb. of candles cost ^ of a dollar, what will 43 
Ibw costt 

6. At ^ of a dollar a pound, what cost 87 lb. of sfaeadk- 
ing copper ? 

* See First Lessons, Sect. IX. Art A. 
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9. At 11^ of a dollar a gallon, what will 1 Mid. of molasaea 
cost? 

10. At r^ of a dollar a gallon, what cost 3 hlids of mo- 
lasses ? 

11. At -^ of a dollar a gallon, what cost 5 hhds of rum ? 
12.* At 7|- dollars per cwt. what cost 5 cwt of lead ? 

13. At 13^ dollars per thoasand, what cost S thousand of 
staves ? 

14. At 14f dollars per barrel, what cost 23 barrels of fish ? 

15. If a yard of cloth cost 38^ shillings, what cost 1$ 
yards? 

16. If a barrel of beef cost 54|4 shillings, what cost 28 
barrels ? 

17. If 1 gallon of gin cost -^ of !£• what cost 1 hhd. ? 

18. At ^J-^f^, per barrel, what cost 17 barrels of flour ? 

19. A man failing in trade is able to pay only 4 of a dol- 
lar on a dollar, how much will he pay on a debt of 5 dol- 
lars ? How much on 53 dollars ? 

20. A man failing in trade is able to pay only ff of a dol- 
lar on a dollar, how much will he pay on a debt of 75 dol- 
lars ? How much on a debt of 153 dollars ? 

21. Suppose the duties on tea to be -^ of a dollar on 1 
lb., what would be the duties on 738 lb. ? 

22. A man failing in trade is able to pay only Hj- of a 
dollar on a dollar, how much can he pay on a debt of 873 
dollars ? 

23. How much is 5 times ^ ? 

24. How much is 7 times -^ T 

25. How much is 17 times ^^ ? 

26. How much is 9 times ^/^ ? 

27. How much is 35 times ttts^ ^ 

28. How much is 237 times -b^y^ ? 

29. Multiply ^y by 238. 

30. Multiply j^^ by 1003. 

31. Multiply T^i^ by 5060. 

32. Multiply ^llin^ by 607. 

XVL l.t If a piece ef linen cost 24 doUars, what will | 
df a piece cost ? 
2. If 3 chaldrons of coal cost 36 dollars, what part of 36 

* See First Lesaons, Sect. IX. Art. B. 
t See First Lessons, Sect. V. aad X. 

6 
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dollars will 1 chaldron cost ? How much will a chaldron 
costt 

3. If 7 lb. of chocolate cost $1.54, what part of $1.54 will 
1 lb. cost ? What is \ of $1.54 1 

4. If 9 yards of cloth cost 126 dollars, what part of 126 
dollars will 1 yard cost ? How much will it cost per yard ? 

5. If 17 chaldrons of coal cast 136 dollars, what part of 
136 dollars will 1 chaldron cost ? What is ^ of 136 dollars ? 

6. A ticket drew a prize of 652 dollars, of which A own- 
ed \ ; what was A*s share of the money ? 

7. A privateer took a prize worth 36,960 dollars, of which 
the captain was to have \y the first mate -^^^ the second mate 
jV> &nd the rest was to be divided equally among the crew, 
which consisted of 50 men ; what was the share of each offi- 
cer, and of each sailor ? 

8. If a man travel 38 miles in a day, how far will he 
travel in 7|- days ? 

9. At $2.48 per barrel, what will ^\ barrels of cider cost ? 

10. At $1.38 a bushel, what will 8|- bushels of rye cost t 

11. At $1.83 per bushel, what will \ of a bushel of wheat 
cost ? What will | cost 1 

12. At $7.23 per barrel, what cost 4j> barrels of flour ? 

13. At $1.92 per gallon, what cost ^ of a gallon of bran- 
dy ? That \^, what cost 1 quart ? 

14. At $4.20 per box, what cost ^ of a box of oranges ? 
What cost 4 of a box ? What cost 1| box 1 

15. At $2.20 per lb., what cost f of a lb. of indigo 1 
What cost 7| lb. t 

16. At $2.25 per quintal, what cost f of a qql. of fish t 
What cost 1 If <]qls.? 

17. At $7.75 per cwt., what cost \ c^. of sugar ? What 
cost f cwt t What cost | cwt. ? 

18. At $7.25 per cask, what cost 3}- casks of Malaga rai- 
sins ? 

19. At $0.75 per bnshel., what cost 18f bushels of In- 
dian corn t 

20. At $6.78 per barrel, what cost | of a barrel of flour ? 
What cost % of a barrel 1 

21. At $7.86 per barrel, what cost 18| barrels of flour ? 

22. If 7 bushels of oats cost $2.94, what part of $2.94 
will 1 bushel cost ? What is \ of $2.94 ? 

23. A man bought 8 sheep for $60.24 ; what part of 
$60.24 did 1 sheep cost ? What is \ of $60.24 7 
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24. A merchant bought 12 barrels of ilenr for $82.44 ; 
what part of $82.44 did 1 barrel cost ? What is ^V ^ 
$82.44 ? 

25. A merchant bought 18 hhds. of brandy for $1,692.00; 
what part of $1,692.00 did 1 hhd. cost ? What did it cost 
per hhd. .? 

26. If 37 lb. of beef cost $2.96, what part of $2.96 will 1 
lb. cost ? What is ^\ of $2.96 ? 

27. If 1 hhd. of rum cost $52.92 what part of $52.92 will ^ 
1 gallon cost ? How much will 1 gallon cost ? - ^ 

28. At 43 cents a gallon, what will 15^ hhds. of molasses 
come to ? 

29. How many inches are there in a mile ? 

\ 

MEASURE OF LENGTH. 



9 barley-corns (bar.; 


make i men, marked 


m. 


12 inches' 


1 foot 


a. 


3 feet 


1 yard 


yd. 


5| yards or > 
la^.feet f 


i 1 rod 
\ or pole 


rod. 


pol. 


40 poles 


1 furlong 


fur. 


8 furlongs 


1 mile 


ml. 


3 miles 


1 league 


1. 


60 geographical miles, 
69] statute miles 


J 1 degree nearly, 


ideg, 
\or« 


360 degrees the circumference of the earth. 




Also 4 inches 


make 1 hand 


» 


5 feet 


1 geometrical 


pace 


6 feet 


1 fathom 




6 points 


1 line 




12 lines 


' 1 inch 





30. How many geographical miles is it round the earth t 

31. How many statute miles round the earth ? 

32. How many inches in 15 miles ? 

33. How many rods round the earth 1 ^ ,» 

34. How many barley-corns will reach round the earth 1 

35. At $25.00 per ton, what will 1 cwt of hay come to 1 

36. If 6 horses eat 18 bushels of oats in a week, what part 
of 18 bu. will 1 horse eat in the same time ? What part of 
18 bu. will 5 horses eat ? What is f of 18 bu. 1 

37. If a man travel 35 miles in 7 hours, how many miles 
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will he travel in 1 hour T How many in 13 hours ! How 
many in 53 hours ? 

3d. if a stage run 96 miles in 12 hours, how many miles 
Vill it run in 15 days 5 hours, at that rate, if it run 12 
hours each day ? 

39. At $30.00 a ton, what will 7 tons 8 cwt of hay eone 
to? 

40. A man, after travelling 23 hours, found he had trar 
veiled 115 miles;- how far had he traveled in an hour,. sup- 
posing he had travelled the same distance each houv ? how 
fkr would he travel in 47 hours at. that rate ? 

.41. If 1 hhd. 20 gal. cost $118.69, what is it a gallon t 
How much is it per hhd. ? How much woirid 3 hhds. 17 
gal. come to, at that rate ? 

42. If 18 gal. 3 (m. of wine cost $33.75, what is it a 
quart ? What will 1 hhd. 43 gals. 2 qts. come to, at that 
rate? 

43. If 3 qrs. 13 lb. of cocoa cost $14.55, what is it per 
lb. ? How much will 47 lb. come to, at that rate 1 

44. If 1 cwt. 3 qr. 7 lb. of cocoa cost $32.48, what is it 
per lb. ? What would be tlie price of 3 cwt. 2 qrs. 5 lb. at 
that lake ? 

45. If 1 oz. of silver be worth 6s. 8d., what is that per 
dwt. ? What would be the price of a silver cup, weighing 
10 oz. 14 dwts. ? 

46. If 1 cwt. 3 qrs. 23 lb. of tobacco cost $54.75, what 
will 3 cwt. 2 qrs. 5 lb. cost at that rate ? 

47. If 6 horses will consume 19 bu. 2 pks. of oats in 3 
weeks, how many pecks will 17 horses consume in the same 
time ? How many bushels ? 

48. A ship was sold for ^568, of which A owned f ; what 
was A's part of the money ? 

49. If 3 yds. 3 qrs. of broadcloth cost $30.00, what wHl 
7*'vds* cost ? 

50. If 37 yds. of cloth cost $185.00, what will 18| yds. 
cost? 

51. If 23 yds. of cloth cost $230.00, what will 1 qr. cost? 
What will 1 ell English cost ? What wiU 17^ ells cost ? 

52. If a chest of Hyson tea, weighing 79 lb., cost 3a£. 
lis. 9d., what would 43 lb. come to at that rate ? 

53. If 9 cwt 3 qrs. 4 lb. of tallow cost $109.60, whai 
will 1 cwt. cost ? 

54. If the distance from Boston to Providence be 40 miles, 
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how many times will a carriage wheel, the circumference of 
which is 15 fl. 6 in., turn round in going that distance ? 

55. If the forward wheels of a wagon are 14 ft. 6 in., and 
the hind wheels 15 ft. 9 in. in circumference, how many 
more times will the forward wheels turn round than the hind 
wheels, in going from Boston to New York, it being 248 
miles ? 

56. How many times will a ship 97 ft. 6 in. long, sail her 
length in the distance of 1,200 miles ? ^ 

57. If 1 bushel of oats will serve 3 horses 1 day, how 
much will serve 1 horse the same time ? How much will 
serve 2 horses ? 

58. If 1 bushel of corn will serve 5 men 1 week, how 
much will serve 1 man the same time 1 How mijch will 
flerve 3 men ? * 

59. If you divide 1 gallon of beer equally among 5 men, 
how much would you give them apiece ? If you divide 2 
gallons, liow much would you give then^ apiece ? If you di- 
vide 3 gallons, how much would you give them apiece ? If 
you divide 7 galtons, how much would you give them apiece t 

60. What is ^ of 1 ? Wblctis ^ of 2 ? What is | of 3 ? 
What is ^ of 7 7 

61. If 7 yards of cloth cost.l dollar, what part of a dollar 
will 1 yard cosf? If 7 yards cost 2 dollars, what part of a 
dollar would 1 yard cost ? If 7 yards cost 5 dollars, what 
part of a dollar, would 1 yard cost ? If 7 yards cost 10 dol- 
lars, what part of a dollar will 1 yard cost ? How many dol- 
lars 1 

62. What is I of 1? What is | of 2? of 3? of 5 ? of 10 1 

63. If you divide 1 gallon of wine equally among 13 per- 
sons, how much would you give them apiece ? How much 
if you divide 2 gallons 1 How much if you divide 3 gallons ? 
5 gallons ? 11 gallons 1 15 gallons ? 23 gallons ? 57 gal- 
lons ? 

64. What is JjU>f 1 ? of 2 7 of 3 ? of 5 T of 11 7 of 23 ? 
of 57 7 

65. If you divide 1 dollar equally among 23 persons, what 
part of a dollar would you give them apiece 7 If you divide 
2 dollars, what part of a dollar would you give them apiece 7 
7 dollars 7 18 dollars 7 34 dollars 7 87 dollars 7 253 dol- 
lars 7 

66. Whatifl^ofl7 of 27 of 77 of 187 of 34 7 of87% 
of 253 7 

5* 
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67. If 8 barrels of flour cost 53 dollars, what is that «^ 
barrel ? What will 13 barrels cost 1 

68. If 17 lb. of beef cost $1.43, what is that per lb. ? 

69. If 57 lb. of raisins cost $8.37, how much is that per 
lb.? What will 43 lb. cost ? 

70. If 1 cwt. 3 qrs. 15 lb. of sugar cost $19.53, how 
much is it per lb. ? What will 6 cwt. 1 qr. 23 lb. cost ? 

71. If 15 yds. 3 qrs. of broadcloth cost $147.23, what 
will 1 qr. cost ? What will a yard cost ? What will 67 
yards cost 1 

72. Bought 3 hhds. of wine for $257.00 ; what was it per 
gallon ? What would 5 pipes cost at that rate ? 

73. If 2 bushels of wheat is sufficient to sow 3 acres, what 
part of ^ bushel will sow 1 acre ? How much will sow 5 
acres ? 

74. If 5 barrels of cider will serve 8 men 1 year, what 
part of a barrel will serve 1 man the \iame time ? How 
much will serve 17 men 1 

75. If 5 barrels of flour will serve 23 men 1 month, vi^hat 
part oT a barrel will serve 1 man the same time ? How much 
will serve 75 men T 

76. If 3 acres produce 43 bushels of wheat, what part of 
I an acre will produce 1 bushel ? How much will produce 7 

bushels ? How much will produce 28 bushels ? How much 
will produce 153 bushels ? 

77. If 7 acres 1 rood produce 123 bushels 3 pks. of wheat, 
Jiow much will 1 rood produce ? How much will 25 acres 
produce ? 

Note* 4 roods make 1 acre. 

78. If 9 acres 1 rood produce 136 bushels of rye, what 
part of a rood will produce 1 bushel 1 How many acres will 
produce 500 bushels 1 

79. If 435 men consuine 96 barrels of provisions in 9 
months, how many barrels will 2,426 men consume in the 
same time ? 

80. At 23 cents per gallon, what will | of a hhd. of mo- 
lasses come to ? 

81. At 14 cents per lb., what will ^ of 1 cwt. of raisinB 
come to? 

82. How many shillings in ^ of 1«^- *? 

. .83, How many pence in ^ of a shilling ? 
84. How many pence in | of a shilling ? 
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85. How many farthings in 4 of a penny ? 

66. Find the value of -^ of a shilling, in pence and farthings. 

87. Find the value of ^ of a shilling, in pence and farthings. 

88. Find the value of | of li£., in shillings and pence. 

89. Find the value 4>f f of !£•, in shillings, pence, and 
fiurthings. 

90. What is the value of -^ of !<£., in shillings, pence, 
and farthings 1 

91. Find f of a day in hours, minutes, and aecondp. a 
93. Find ^ of 1 hour in minutes and oeconds. 

93. What is t\ of a day? 

94. What is ^ of a day ? 

95. What is t of 1 lb. Avoirdupois 1 

96. What is ;^ of 1 cwt in quarters and Ibw t 

97. What is -ft. of 1 cwt. ? 

9a What is /^ of 1 hhd. of wine t 
99. What is ,V of 1 hhd. of wine ? 

100. What is f of a yard 1 

101. What is r\ of a yard 1 

102. What ia W o^ a y*'<* '^• 

103. What is ^ of a dollar ? 

104. What is ^ of a doUar 1 

105. What is ^ of a dollar ? 

106. What is ,V of 1^. ? 

107. What is 44 of 1^. 7 

108. What is ^ of 1^. 

109. What is ^f of a gallon of wii)9 1 

110. What is II of a shilling ? 
in. What is 14 of a day? 
113, What is tVt of a dollar 1 

113. What is 14 of a yard? 

1 14. What is il of a bushel ? 

115. What is ^ of 1 lb. Avoirdupoia t 

116. What is 14 of 1^. ? 

117. What is A^ of 1^. ? 
11a What is if4 of W. f 
119. What is fll of 1 cwt ? 

)m What is tVtV ^f^ ^^^ ^ 

121. What is |4| of 1 hhd. of brandy 1 

122. What wUl ^44 of 1 hhd. of wine come to, at $im 
per f «ll. ? 

193. What will 4H of 1 cwt of migar pow to, at $0.19 
per lb. ? 
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124. What will 4| tons of iron come to, at $4.00 per cwt. f 

125. What will 7^^ cwt. of sugar come to, at 8 cents per lb. t 

126. What will 8| hhd. of molasses come to, at $0.48 per 
gal.? '' 

127. What will lO^^ tons of iron come to, at $0.05 per lb. I 

128. What will 23|| pipes of brandy come to, at $1.43 
per gal. ? 

129. At 5s. per bushel, what will 4 bu. 3 pks. 5 qts. of 
corn come to ? v 

130. At $9.00 per cwt., what will be the price of lib. of 
sugar ? What will 3 cwt. 2 qrs. 7 lb. come to at that rate ? 

131. At $87.00 per cwt., what cost 4 chests of tea, each 
weighing 3 cwt. 3 qrs. 14 lb. ? 

132. What cost 18 gal!^. 3 qts. of brandy, at the rate of 
$97.00 per hhd. ? 

133. Bought a silver cup weighing 9oz. 4dwt. 16 grs. for 
3<£. 2s. 3d. How much was it per grain. How much per 
ounce ? 

134. Bought a silver tankard weighing 1 lb.8 oz. 17 dWt. 
13 gr. for $25.00 ; how much was it per ounce ? 

135. If 34 tons 9 cwt. 2 qrs. 18 lb. of tallow cost $6,500,00, 
what is it per lb. ? How much per ton ? 

136. A and B traded ; A sold B 8^ cwt. of sugar, at 12 
cents per lb. ; how much did it come to ? In exchange, B 
gave A 18 cwt. of dour ; what was the flour rated at per lb. t 

137. B delivered C 2 pipes of brandy, at $1.40 per gal- 
lon, for which he received 87 yards of cloth ; what was the 
cloth valued at per yard T 

138. D sells £ 370 yards of cotton cloth at 33 cents per 
yard ; for which he receives 500 lb. of pepper \ what does 
the pepper stand him in per lb. ? 

139. A merchant boilght 3 hhds. of brandy, at $1.30 per 
gallon, and sold it so as to gain \ of the first cost ; how much 
did he sell it for per gallon 1 

140. A merchant bought a quantity of tobacco for $250.00* 
and sold it so as to gain f\j- of the first cost ; how much did 
he sell it for ? 

141. A merchant bought 1 hhd of wine for $80.00; how 
much must he sell it for to gain $15.00 ? How much will 
that be a gallon 1 

142. A merchant bought 500 bai-rels of flour for $3,000,00 ; 
how much must he sell it for per barrel to gain $250.00 
on the whole t 
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143. A merchant bought 350 yards of doth for $1,800»W ; 
how much must he sell it for to gain ^ of the first cost 1 
How much will that be a yard ? 

144. A merchant bought 2 hhds. of molaoaes for $35.28; 
how much must he sell it for per gal. to gain f of the first cost ? 

145. A merchant bought 7 cwt. of coffee for $175,009 
but being damaged he was willing to lose -f of the first cost. 
How much did he sell it for per lb. 1 

146. A merchant sold 7 cwt. of rice for $22.75, to receive 
the money in 6 months, but for ready money he agreed to 
make a discount of ^^ of the whole price. How much was 
the rice per lb. after the discount ? 

147. If 8 boarders will drink a cask of beer in 12 days, 
how long would it last 1 boarder ? How long would it last 
12 boarders ? 

148. If 23 men can build a wall in 32 days, how many 
men would it take to do it in 1 day ? How many men will 
it take to do it in 8 days ? 

149. If 15 men can do a piece of work in 84 days, how 
many men must J>e employed l» perform the whole in 1 day 7 
How many to do it in 30 days ? 

150» If 18 men can perform a piece of work in 45 days**^ 
how many days would it take 1 man to do it ? How long 
would it take 57 men to do it ? 

151. If 25 men can do a piece of work in 17 days, in how 
many days will 38 men do it 1 

152. If a man perform a journey in 8 days, by travelling 
12 hours in a day« how many hours is he performing it t 
How many days would it take him to perform it if he travel** 
led only 8 hours in a day ? 

153. If a man, by working 11 hours in a day, perform a 
piece of work in 24 days, how many days will it take him to 
do it if he works 13 hours in a day 1 

154. If I can have 5 cwt. carried 138 miles for 11 dol- 
lars, how far can I have 25 cwt. carried for the same money 1 

155. Suppose a man agrees to pay a debt with wheat, and 
that it will take 43 bushels to pay it, when wheat is 7 shil- 
lings per bushel ; how much will it tak)e when wheat is 9 
shillings per bushel ? 

156. If 1 1 men can do a piece of work in 14 days, when 
the days are 15 hours long, how many men would it take to 
do it in the same number of days, when the days are 11 hpQrs 
long ? 
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157. If 5 pen can do a piece of work in 5 months hj 
working 7 hours in a day, in how many months will they do 
It, if they work 10 hours in a day ? 

158. Two men, A and B, traded in company ; A furnish- 
ed f of the stock and B -^ ; they gained $S64.00 ; what was 
each one's share of the gain ? 

159. Three men, A, B, and C, traded in company ; A 
furnished -^ of the capital ; B ^, and C the rest. They 
gained $8,453,67 ; what was each one's share of the^. divi- 
dend 1 

160. Two men, B and C, bought a barrel of flour to- 
gether. B paid 5 dollars and C 3 dollars ; what part of the 
whole price did each pay ? What part of the flour ought 
each to have ? 

161. Two men, C and D, bought a hogshead of wine ; C 
paid $47.00, and D 53.00 ; how many dollars did they both 
pay ? What part of the whole price did each pay ? How 
many gallons of the wine ought each to have ? 

162. Three men, C, D, and B, traded in company ; C put 
in $850.00; D, 942.00; and E, $1,187.00; how many 
dollars did they all put in ? What part of the whole did 
each put in? They gained $1,353.18; what was each 
man's share of th^ gain ? 

•163. Five men. A, B, C, D, and E, freighted a vessel : 
A put on board goods to the amount of $4,000.00; B« 
$15,000.00 ; C, $11,000.00 ; D, $7,500.00 ; and E, $850.00. 
During a storm the captain was obliged to throw overboard 
goods, to the amount of $13,400.00 ; what was each man's 
share of the loss ? 

1Q4. Three men bought a lottery ticket for $20.00; of 
which F paid $4.37 ; G $8.53 ; and H, the rest. They 
drew a prize of $15,000.00; what was the share of each ? 

165. Three men hired a pasture for $42.00 ; the first put 
in 4 horses ; the second, 6 ; and the third, 8. What ought 
each to pay ? 

166. A man failing in trade, owes to A $350.00 ; to B 
$783.00 ; to C $1,780.00 ; to D $2,875.00 ; and he has only 
$2,973.00 in property, which he agrees to divide among his 
creditors in proportion to the several debts. What will each 
receive ? 

167. What is -^^ of 378,648 1 

168. What is ill I of 87 t 

169. WhatisTlfyofSt 
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170. What is ^3«T of 47? 

171. Multiply lif by 7. * 
172f. What is HI of 7 1 
17a Multiply 973 by ||}. 

174. Multiply ff J by 973, 

175. Multiply 471 by ^\'^. 

176. Multiply ^jVt *>y ^7'- 

177. Multiply t^ijV ^Y 139. 

178. Multiply 138 by ^^. 
11%. Multiply yf Jj by 950. 
180. MulUply 950 by j^j. 

XYlV 1. If 2 lb. of figs cost f of a dollar, what is that a 
pound? 
'2. If 2 bushels of potatoes cost | of a dollar, what is that 
a bushel ? What would be the price of 8 bushels at that 
rate ? 

3. If I of a barrel of flour were to be divided equally 
among 3 men, how much would each have ? 

4. If 3 horses consume j\ of a ton of hay in 1 month, how 
much will 1 horse consume ? How much would 11 horses 
consume in the same time ? 

5.* If 3 lb. of beef cost jf|- of a dollar, what would a quar- 
ter of beefy weighing 136 lb., cost at that rate ? 

6. If 2 yds. of cloth cost 8| dollars, what will 7 yards cost 
at that rate ? 

7. If 4 bushels of wheat cost 32| shillings, what will 17 
bushels cost ? 

8. If 3 sheep are worth 23| bushels of wheat, how many 
1>ushels is 1 sheep worth? How many bushels are 50 sheep 
worth at that rate ? 

Note. Reduce 2Sf to fifths, or divide as far as you can. 
and then reduce the remainder to fifths, and taJce -| of 
them. / 

9. If 7 calves are worth 59^ bushels of com, how many 
bushels are 15 calves worth at that rate ? 

10. A man laboured 15 days for 20f dollars ; how much 
would he earn in 3 months at that rate, allowing 26 working 
days to the month ? 

11. A man travelled 88^^ miles in 17 hours ; hoW far did 
he travel in an hour ? 

* See First Lesioos, 9ect. XIV. 
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12. A man travelled 476} miles hi 8 dajps ; how far did 
he travel each day, supposing he travelled the same number 
of miles each day 1 

13. Divide 77/y bushels of corn equally among 15 men. 

14. If 23 yards of cloth cost 175} dollars, what is that a 
yard? 

15. If 35 lb. of raisins cost 3yV^ dollars, what will 2 cwt. 
cost at that rate ? 

16. A man divided ^ of a water-melon equally between 2 
boys ; how much did he give them apiece ? 

17. Suppose you had -j^ of a pine apple and should divide 
it into two equal parts ; what part of the whole apple would 
each part be ? 

18. If you divide ^ of a bushel of corn equally between 2 
men, how much would you give them apiece ? 

19. What is i off? 

20. If you divide ^ of a bushel of grain between two men, 
htm much would you give them apiece ? 

Note. Cut the third into two parts. What will die parts 
be? 

21. What is i of 1? 

22. If you divide } of a barrel of flour equally between 
two men, how much will you give them apiece ? 

23. What is ^ of i? ' 

24. A man having | of a barrel of flour divided it equally 
among 4 men ; how much did he give them apiece ? 

25. What is i of I? 

116. If 3 lb. of sugar cost f of a dollar, what is it a pound ? 

27. What is ^ of I? 

28. If 5 lb. of rice cost | of a dollar, what is that a pound ? 

29. If 3 lb. of raisins cost -^ of a dollar, what is that a 
pound? What will 2 lb. cost at that rate ? What 7 lb. ? 

30. What is | of ^ ? What is | of | ? What is } of ^1 

31. If 7 lb. of sugar cost | of a dollar, what is it a pound ? 
What will 5 lb. cost at that rate ? What would 15 lb. cost ? 

32. What is 4 of jf ? What is f of f ? What is V of J ? 

33. During a storm, a master of a vessel was obliged to 
throw overboard y\ of the whole catrgo. What part of the 
whole loss must a man sustain who owned f of the cargo ? 

34. A man owned ^j of the capital Of a cotton manufac- 
tory, and sold -^ of his share. What part of the whole csf* 
ital did he sell ? What part did he then own ? 
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35. If 3 bushels of wheat cost ^ dollars, what is it a 
bushel ? What will 2 bushels cost at that rate ? 

36. Whftt is i of 5i ? What is f of 5^ ? 

37. If 4 dollars will buy 5| bushels of rye, how much wiH 
one dollar boy ? How much will 3 dollars buy ? 

38. Wbal is ^ of 5| ? What is i of 5| ? 

39. If 17 barrels of flour cost $107f , what will 23 barrelir 
cost? 

40. What is f f of 107| ? 

41. If 12 Gwt. of sugar cost $137^, what is the price of 
1 fr* ? What of 1 lb. ? 

42. At 4 dollars for 3} gallons of wiDe, how much may be 
bought for 67^ dollars? 

Note. Find how much ^ a dollar will buy. 

43. If 3 cords of wood cost 20 dollars, what will 7^ cchnIs 
cost? 

44. If 19 yards of cloth cost 155 dollars, what will be the 
price of 1^ yards t 

45. If 18 lb. of raisins cost 2f ddlars, what is that per 
lb. ? What would be the price of 5f lb. at that rate ? 

46. If 11 lb. of butter cost 2^^ dollars, what will 18f lb. 
cost? 

47. If 7 gallons of vinegar cost } of a dollar, what will 
27 ^ gallons cost ? 

48. If 1 lb. of sugar cost \iof 9, dollar, what will 17f lb. 
cost? 

49. If a yard of cloth cost 7jV dollars, what will f of a 
yard cost ? 

50. At ^^ of a dollar a yard, what will f of a yard ^f 
cloth cost ? 

51. At 3f shillings a yard, what will 7| yards of ribtod 
cost? 

52. At 3 dollars a barrel, what part of a barrel of cider 
may be bought for ^ of a dollar ? 

53. At 4 dollars a yard, what part of a yard of cloth may 
be bought for i^ of a dollar ? 

M^ At 9 dollars a yatd, ho^ much cloth may be bought 
for 5^ dollars ? 

55. At 2 dollars a gatUon, how much brandy may be bought 
for 7| dollars ? 

56. At 3 shtllingflT a quart, how many quarts* of win? may 
bCF bought for t7f shi Htngs ? 
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57. At 6 dollars a barrel, how many barrels of flour may 
be bought for 45,?^ dollars ? . 

58. If 1 cwt. of iron cost 4| dollars, what will 5|- cwt. 
cost? 

59. A man failing in trade can pay only | of a dollar on 
each dollar, how much can he pay on 7J dollars ? How 
much on 2^; dollars ? 

60. A man failing in trade is able to pay only f | of a 
pound on a pound, how much can he pay on 17c£. 1.5s. ? 

61. A man failing in trade is able to pay only 17s. on a 
pound, what part of each pound will he pay ? How much 
will he pay on a debt of lil£. 14s. 1 

62. What is i of f I ? 

63. Divide f ^^ by 6. 

64. Multiply ^^ by ^. 

65. Whatisy'y off ? 

66. Multiply |f by ^j. 

67. Divide f nf by 25. 

68. Divide 15j^ by 8. 

69. Muhiply 15|f by \. 

70. What is ^Vj of 17A 1 

71. Multiply 13f by J^^ 

72. Multiply 135^^ by 24|. 

73. Multiply l,647f by 17f|. 

74. How many times is 3 contained in 14} t 

75. How many times is 9 contained in 47|-^ t 

76. How many times is 17 contained in 25314 ' 

77. What part of2 is J? 

78. What part of 7 is ^l ? 

79. What part of 19-is |J ? 

80. What part of 123 is /j'y 1 

81. What part of 8 is 7|? 

82. What part of 19 is 14| ? 

83. What part of 82 is 19^ t 

84. What part of 125 is 47^ ? 

XVIII. 1. If 1 lb. butter cost | of a dollar, how much 
will 2 lb. cost ? What will 4 lb. cost ? 

2. At ^ of a dollar per lb., what will 2 lb. of raisins cost ? 
What will 3 lb. cost ? What will 6 lb. cost ? 

3. If 1 man will consume f of a bushel of corn in a week, 
how much will 2 men consume in the same time ? How 
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much will 4 men consume 1 How much will 8 ii 



4. If a hoTse will coDsame } of a bushel of obIs in a. day, 
how much will he consume in 3 daya ? How much in 9 days I 

6. If 1 man can do ■,'5 0/ a piece of work in a day, how 
much of it can 3 men do in the same time 1 Hoif, much 
of it can 3 men do ? How much of it can 4 men do 1 How' 
much of it can 6 men do 1 How much of it can 12 men do? 

6. If a man drink ^\ of a barrel of cider in a week, how 
much would he drink in 2 weeks ? How much would 5 
men drink in a week at that rate ? How much would 8 men 
dtink in a week 1 How much would 20 men drink in \ 
week 1 How much would 4U men drink in a week ? 

7. If a horae consume 2^ bushels of oats in a week, how 
much would he consume in 4 weeks ? How much in 8 
weeks t 

8. At 7^ dollars a barret, what cost 5 barrels of flour t 

9. If a horse will eat ^^ of a ton of hay in a month, how 
much will 2 horses eat T How much will 8 horses eat T 

10. If it take 1^ yard of cloth to make a coat, how much 
will it take to make 8 coats 7 How much to make 24 coats 1 

11. If a barrel of cider cost 3^ dollars, what will 10 
barrels cost T What will 25 banels cost 1 

12. M 

13. W 

14. H 15. 
16. S I. 

16. S I. 

17. a I. 

18. IH 100. 

19. * 28. 

20. ft by 3. " 

21. ft 

NaU. 8 times |=1 ; 8 times {is 7 times as much, that 
is, 7. Perform the folk) wing examples in a similar maaner. 

' 22. How much' is 7 times f ? 

23. How much is 19 times 44 1 

24. How much is 23 times U 1 

25. Multiply 7J by 5. 

26. Multiply ISi by 17. 

27. Multiply 123J by 9. 

28. Moliiply 43^11 by 327. 
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29. Multiply 9-^/^^ by 1268. 

30. Multiply 14^1^ by 1000. 

XIX. 1.* A merchant boug}i| 4 pieces of cloth, the first 
contained 18-| yards, the second 27}- yards, the third 23f 
yards, and the fourth 25f yards. How many yards in the 
whole 1 

2. A gentleman hired 2 men and a boy for 1 week. One 
man was to receive 5| dollars, the other 7f , and the boy 3j-. 
How much did he pay the whole 1 

3. A gentleman hired three men for 1 month. To the 
first he paid 26^ bushels of corn ; to the secdnd, 28f^ bush- 
els, and to the third, 33^ bushels. How many bushels did 
it take to pay them ? 

4. A man had 2|- bushels of corn in one sack, and 2| in 
another ; how many bushels had he in both ? 

5. If it takes \-\ yard of cloth to make a coat, and | of a 
yard to make a pair of pantaloons, how much will it take to 
make both ? 

6. A man bought 2 boxes of butter ; one had 1^ lb. in il^ 
and the other 10| lb. How many pounds in both ? 

7. A boy having a pine apple, gave \ of it to one sister, 4- 
to another, and \ to his brother, and kept the rest himself. 
How much did he keep himself? 

8. A man bought 3 sheep ; for the first he gave 6^ dol- 
lars ; for the second, 8|- ; and for the third, 9|-. How many 
dollars did he give for the whole 1 

9. How many cwt. of cotton in four bags containing as 
follows ; the first 4f cwt. ; the second, 5f cwt. ; the third 
4j*^ cwt ; and the fourth 7^^^ cwt. 1 

10. A merchant bought a piece of cloth containing 23 
yards, and sold 7| yards of it ; how many yards had he lefl ? 

11. A gentleman paid a man and a boy for 2 months' la- 
bour with corn ; to the man he gave 2€^ bushels, and to the 
boy he gave 18f bushels. How many bushels did it take to 
pay both 1 

12. Bought 8f cwt. of sugar at one time, and 5| cwt. at 
another ; how much in the whole 1 

13. Bought -| of a ton of iron at one time, and f of a ton 
at another ; how much in the whole ? 

14. There is a pole standing so that -| of it is in the mod, 

* See First Lessons, Sect. XIII. 
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f of it in the water, and the rest above the water ; how much 
of it is above the water ? 

15. A merchant bought 14^ cwt. of sugar, and sold S^ 
cwt. ; how many lb. had he left ? 

Note, Reduce all fractions to their lowest terms, after 
the work is completed, or before if convenient. In the abo^ 
example -^ might be reduced, but it woAld not be convenient 
because it now has a common denominator with \\. The 
answer may be reduced to lower terms. 

f 

16. Out of a barrel of cider there had leaked 7^ gallons ; 
how many gallons were there left 1 

17. A man bought 2 loads of hay, one . contained 17f 
cwt. and the other 23^"^ cwt. How many cwt. in both T 

18. A man had 43f cwt. of hay, and in 3 weeks his horse 
ate 5^ c\yt. of it ; how much had he left ? 

19. Two boys talking of their ages, one said he was 9|- 
years old ; the other said he was 4^ years older. What 
was the age of the second ? 

20. A lady being asked her age, said that her husband 
was 37|- years old, and she was not so old as her husband by 
8^ years. What was her age ? 

21. A lady being asked how much older her husband was 
than herself, answered, that she could not tell exactly ; but 
when she was married her husband was 28^ years old, and 
ahe was 22j^. What was the difference of their ages 1 

22. Add together |> and -f-^. 

23. Add together |, f , and |. 

24. Add together ^ and -^y, 

25. Add together 13^ and 17^^ 

26. Add together 137|, 26^^, and 243f 

27. What is the difference, between f and | ? 

28. What is the difference between -^ and |f ? 

29. What is the difference between 13^ and 8^ t 

30. What is the difference between 137f and 98;^ 1 

31. Subtract 38^ from 53^. 

32. Subtract 284^ from 813}|. - 

XX. 1. A man bought 15 cows for $345. What was the 
average price ? 

Note, Find the price of 3 cows, and then of 1 cow. 

2. A merchant bought 16 yards of cloth for $84.64 ; what 
was it a yard ? 

6» 
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3. A merdtant bought 19 barrels of flour for $114.66t 
and sold it so as to gain $1.00 a bbl. How much did he sell 
it for per barrel f 

4. 21 men are to share equally a prize of 8,530 dollars, how 
much will they have apiece 1 

: 5. A merchant sold a hogshead of wine for 113 dollars. 
How much was it a gallon ? 

6w A ship's crew of 30 men are to share a prize of 847 
dollars ; how much will they receive apiece 1 

7. A man has 1.857 lb. of tobacco, which he wishes to 
put into 42 boxes, an equal quantity in each box. How much 
must he put into each box ? 

8. In 4,847 gallons of wine, how many hogsheads ? 

9. At $48.00 a barrel, how many barrels of brandy may 
be bought for $687.43 ? • 

10. At $90 dollars a ton, how many tons of iron may be 
bought for 2,486 dollars ? 

11. If 23.000 lb. of iron cost $92,368.75, how much it 
per lb. ? 

12. Divide 784 by 28. 

13. Divide 1,008 by 36. 

14. Divide 1,728 by 72. 

15. Divide 2,352 by 56. 

16. Divide 183 by 15. 

17. Divide 487 by 18. 

18. Divide 1,243 by 25. 

19. Divide 37,864 by 63. 

20. Divide 19,743 by 112. 

21. Divide 4,383 by 3a 

22. Divide 6,487 by 50. 

23. Divide 1,673 by 400. 

24. Divide 13,748 by 7,000. 

25. Divide 100,780 by 250. 

26. Divide 406,013 by 4,700. 

27. Divide 3,000,406 by 306,000. 

28. Divide 450,387 by 36,000. 

29. Divide 78,407,300 by 42,000. 

30. Divide 15,008,406 by 480,000. 

XXI. 1. Find the divisors of each of the foHowing mini* 
hers, 15, 18, 20, 21, 24, 28, 42, 48, 64, 72, 88, 98. 

2. Find the divisors of each of the foUowing iioinbeni« 
109, 112, 114, 120, 387, 432, 846, 936. 
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3. Find 4be divisors of each of the foHowing nambers, 
8000, 4,053, 1,864, 2,480, 24,876, 103,284, and-7,328,4m 
4. Find the common divisors of 8 and 24. 
6. Find the common divisors of 16 and 36. 

6. Find the common divisors of 18 and 42. 

7. Find the common divisors of 21 and 56. 

8. Find the common divisc^s of 56 and 264. 

9. Find the common divisors of 123 and 642. 

10. Find the common divisors of 32, 96, and 1,432. 

11. Find the common divisors of 7,362, and 2,484. 

12. Find the common divisors of 73,647, 84,177, and 
9,684. 

13. Reduce ^| to its lowest terms. 

14. Reduce -^^ to its lowest terms. 

15. Reduce f |^ to its lowest terms. ^ 

16. Reduce -^j^ to its lowest terms. 

17. Reduce ^V^V ^ '^ lowest terms. 

18. Reduce -^^^ to its lowest terma. 

19. Reduce :^|^^ to its lowest termeu 

XXII. 1. Reduce | and | to the least common denomi- 
nator. 

2. Reduce ^ and ^ to the least common denominator. 

3. RedCice f and 4 to the least common denominator. 

4. Reduce ^ and -^ to the least common denominator. 

5. Reduce -fi^ and ^^ ^ the least common den<Hnittator. 

6. Find the least common multiple of 8 and 12. 

7. Find the least common multiple o(S and 14. 
8w Find the least common multiple of 9 atad 15. 

9. Find the least common multiple of 15 and 18. 

10. Find the least common multiple of 10, 14, and 15. 

11. Find the least commcm multiple of 15, 24, and 35. 

12. Find the least common multiple of 30, 48, and 56u 

13. Find the least common multiple of 32,. 72, and 120. 
14 Find the least common multiple of 42, 60, and 125. 

15. Find the least common multiple of 250, 180, and 540. 

16. Reduce -^ and ^ to the least commcm denominator. 

17. Reduce ^ and /^ to the least common deoomkui* 
tor. 

18. Reduce ^, ^, and |^, to the least common denomi* 
aeior. 

19. Reduce ^, f , ^, and ^, to the least common denesu* 
nator. 
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20. Reduce ^, ^, and ^^ to the least common denomi- 
nator. 

21. Reduce ^^ and -^^ to the least common denomina- 
tor. 

22. Reduce ylf^ and yw^^js ^^ ^^^ '^^^^ common denomi- 
nator. 

23. Reduce ^y/^ and i\X% jf ^ ^^^ \e2Ai common denomi- 
nator. 

24. Reduce. ^^^ and ^^nnnr ^<> ^^^ ^^^^ common de- 
nominator. 

XXIII. 1.* At I of a dollar a bushel, how many bushels 
of potatoes may be bought for 5 dollars ? How many at § 
of a dollar a bushel ? 

2. At ;J of a shilling apiece, how many peaches may be 
' bought for ja dollar 1 How many at f of a shilling apiece ? 

3. A gentleman distributed 6 bushels of corn among some 
labourers, giving them ^ of a bushel apiece ; how many did 
he give it to ? How many would he have given it to, if he 
had given f of a bushel apiece ? 

4. If it takes f of a bushel of rye to sow 1 acre, how many 
acres will 15 bushels sow ? 

5. A merchant had 47 cwt. of tobacco which he wished 
to put into boxes, containing -^ cwt. each. How many^ boxes 
must he get ? 

6. A gentleman has a hogshead of wine which he wishes 
to put into bottles, containing -^ oi k gallon each. How 
many bottles will it take ? 

7. If ^7 of a barrel of cider will last a family I week, how 
many weeks will 7 barrels last ? 

6. If ^ of a bushel of grain is sufficient for a family of 
two persons 1 day, how many days would 16 bushels last ? 
How many persons would 16 bushels last 1 day ? ^ 

9. If a labourer drink ^ of a gallon of cider in a day, one 
day with another, how long will it take him to drink a hogs- 
head ? 

10. If an axe-maker put ^ of a lb. of steel into an axe, 
how^ many axes would 1 cwt. of steel be sufficient for 1 

li. If it take \\ bushel of oats to sow an acre, how many 
acres will 18 bushels sow ? 

12. If it take l^ bushel of wheat to sow an acre, how 
many acres will 23 bushels sow ? 

* See Flnt Lessons, Sect. XV. 
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13. At I| ddlar a bushel, how much wheat may be 
bought for 20 dollars ? 

14. At t*^ dollars a barrel, how many barrels of cider may 
be bought for 40 dollars 1 

15. At the rate of 15| bushels to the acre, how many 
acres will it take to produce 75 bushels of rye ? 

16. At 4| dollars per cwt., how many tons of iron can I 
buy for $150 ? 

17. At llf cents per lb., how much steel can I buy for 
950.00? 

18. If a man can perform a journey in 580 hours, hpw 
many days will it take him to perform it if he travel 9^ 
hours in a day ? 

19. How many coats may be made of 187 yards of cloth, 
if 3^ yards make 1 coat t 

20. In 43 yards how many rods ? 

21. In 87 yards how many rods ? 

22. In 853 feet how many rods ? 

23. In 2,473 feet how many furlongs ? 

24. In 43,872 feet how many miles? 

25. If 1 bushel of apples cost ^ of a dollar, how many 
bushels may be bought for ^ of a dollar ? 

2S. At j^ of a dollar a dozen; how many dozen of lemons 
may be bought for 7 of a dollar ? How many dozen for If 
dollar ? 

27. At 7 of a dollar a dozen, how many dozen of oranges 
may be bought for f of a dollar ? How many for 2f dollars ? 

28. At J of a dollar a bushel, how many bushels of a{^ 
pies may be bought for 7 of a dollar ? How many for 5J- 
dolJars ? 

29. At i' of a dollar per lb., how many pounds of figs may 
be bought for | of a dollar ? How many pounds for 1^ 
dollar ? 

30. At ^ of a dollar a bushel, how many bushels of apples 
may be bought for 1-J- dollar ? 

31. If ^ of a chaldron of coal will supply a fire 1 week, 
how many weeks will -^ of a chaldron supply it ? 

32. If 1 lb. of sugar cost -J- of a dollar, how many pounds 
may be bought for f of a dollar ? How many pounds for 1| 
dollar? 

33. At •!■ of a dxAlwr per bushel, how many bushels of ap- 
ples may be bought for ^ of a dollar ? How many at } of a 
dollar per bushel ? 
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34. At I of a dollar per bushel, how many bushels of po- 
tatoes may be bought for f of a dollar ? How many at 7 of 
a dollar per bushel ? 

35. 'At ^ of a dollar a bushel, how much corn may be 
bought for J- of a dollar 1 How much for J- of a dollar ? 

36. At |- of a. dollar per bushel, how much rye may be 
bought for ^ of a dollar ? How much for f of a dollar ? 

37. At r^f of a shilling apiece, how many eggs may be 
bought for -J of a dollar ? 

38. If it take j^y of a pound of flour to make a penny-loaf^ 
how many penny-loaves may be made of ^ of a pound ? 

39. If a four-penny loaf weigh j\ ,of a pound, how many 
will weigh ^ of ti pound ? 

40. If a two-penny loaf weigh -^ of a pound, how many 
will weigh 1-J lb ? How many will weigh 7^ lb. 1 

41. If a six-penny loaf weigh -/^ of a pound, how many 
six-penny loaves will weigh 7 of a pound ? How many will 
weigh 49^ lb ? 

42. If I of a pound of fur is sufficient to make a hat, how 
many hats may be made of 4^^?^ lb. of fur ? 

43. If 10 oz. of fur is sufficient to make a hat, how many 
hats may be made of 4 lb. 7 oz. of fur ? 

44. If 1 bushel of apples cost |-| of a dollar, how many 
bushels may be bought for 3|- dollars ? 

45. If a bushel of apples cost 2s. 5d. how many bushels 
may be bought' for 3 dollars and 5 shillings 1 

46. If 1-|, that is, 1 of a yard of cloth will make a coat, 
how many coats may be made from a piece containing 43|^ 
yards ? 

47. If 2|- bushels of oats will keep a horse 1 week, how 
long will 1^ bushels keep him ? 

48. If 4-^ yards of cloth will make a suit of clothes, how 
many suits will 87^ yards make 1 

49. If a man can build 4^ rods of wall in a day, how many 
days will it take him to build 84.|^ rods ? 

50. If 14^ of a ton of hay will keep a cow through the win- 
ter, how many cows will 23-^^7 tons keep at the same rate ? 

51. At 9i^ dollars a chaldron, how many chaldrons of 
coal may be bought for 37f dollars 1 

52. At 14^r dollars per cwt., how many cwt of yellow 
ochre may be bought for 243^ dollars ? 

53. At 25^\ dollars a cask, how many casks of claret wine 
may be bought for 387-^ dollars ? 
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64. At 95|{> dollars a ton, how much iron may be bought 
for 2,956} dollars ? 

55. How many times is ^ contained in 17 ? 

56. How many times is-^^ contained in 83 ? 

57. How many times is lO^y contained in 253 1 

58. How many times is 42^^^ contained in 1,677 ? 

59. How many times is |- contained in 14J- ? 

60. How many times is -^ contained in 37|^ ? 

61. How many times is 3f contained in 24|- ? 

62. How many times is 15^ contained in 103|-J- ? 

. 63. How many times is 27^ contained in l,605f ? 

64. At 3 dollars a barrel, what part of a barrel of cider 
may be bought for } of a dollar ? 

65. At 7 dollars a barrel, what part of a barrel of flour 
may be bought for ^ of a dollar^t What part for § of a dol- 
lar ? 

66. At 11^ dollars per cwt., what part of 1 cwt of sugar 
may be bought for y of a dollar ? What part of 1 cwt. may 
be bought for | of a dollar ? What part for 3| dollars ? 

67. At 93^ dollars per ton, what part of a ton of iron may 
be bought for 25^ dollars ? 

68. When corn is j- of a dollar a bushel, what part of a 
bushel may be bought for | of a dollar ? 

69. Two men bought a, barrel of flour, one gave 2j- dol- 
lars and the other 3^ dollars, what did they give for the whole 
barrel ? What part of the whole value did each pay 1 What 
part of the flour should each have ? 

'70. Two men hired a pasture for 21 dollars. One kept 
his horse in it 5|- weeks, and the other 7f weeks ; what 
odght each to pay ? 

71. What part of 7 J is 2| ? 

72. What part of 53f is 13|1 

73. What part of 107^ is 93^^ 1 

74. What part of 3,840|aj- is >y t 

75. What part of :J is ^? 

76. What part of llf is l|f ? 

77. What part of 28^ is 13|? 

78. What part of 137t\ is 97^ t 

79. What part of 887^ is ^f^ 1 

XXIV. 1.* If ^ of a gallon of brandy cost $0.75, what 
is that a gallon ? 

* See First Levoiis, Sect. VI. and XI. 
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% If I of a ion of haj cost $13,375, what that a ton ? 

3. If I of a yard of cloth cost $2,875 what is that a 
yard 1 

4. If i of a hhd. of bra«dy cost $27.00, what wiU 1 khd. 
cost at that rate ? 

5. A inerehMit bonght | of a pipe of brandy fo» $38.56 ; 
what would the whde pipe come to at that ratfif ? 

6. A smith bought ] of a toB of k4m for $12v43 ; what 
would a ton cost at that rate ? 

7. A merchant owned 1^ of a ship's cargo, and Iris dhiare 
was valued at $8,467.00 ; what was the whole ship valued at 1 

8. A gentleman owned slock in a bank to the amount of 
$8,642.W), which was ^j of the whole stock m the battk ; 
what was the whole stock ? 

d. A gentleman lost at sea $4,843.67, which was -^ 
of his whole estate ; how much was his whole properly 
worth? 

10. A gentleman bought stsock in a bank to the amouat 
of $873.14, which was ^^ of the value of his whole proper- 
ty. What was the value of his whole property 1 

11. A man bought ^ of a bushel of corn for 4 of & doKar ; 
what would be the price of a bushel at that rate ? 

12. A man bought | of a bushel of rye for ^ of a dollar ; 
what would a bushel cost at that rate 1 

13. A man sold 7 of a yard of cloth for f of a dollar $ wtai 
would a yard cost at that rate 1 

14. A grocer sold ^ of a gallon of wine for -f^j^ of a dollar ; 
wtiat wstsf it a gallon ? 

15. A grocer sdd t^V ^ & barrel of flour for ^ of « d«^ 
lar ; what was it a barrel ? 

16. A merchant sold | of a ton of iron for 19f dollars ; 
how much was it a ton 1 

17. A merchant sold yV ^ * ^^* ^^ brandy iat $1£^7 ; 
how much was it per hhd. ? 

18. A ship of war having taken a prize,: the captain re- 
ceived -^ of the prize mon^. His share innoaiitflNf to 
$3,487:^. What was the whole pri<ze worth ? 

19. Iff of a gallon of molasses cost 20 cents, whit dKH ^ 
cost What will a gallon oost T Thni(<|ERsstioo i» lie same 
as the following: If 2 quarts of molasses cost '20 cents, 
liinK is it aqawt ? iio«r mueh a galTon ! 

20. If ^ of a gallon, that is 3 quarts, of mektoas cost 24 
cents, what will ^ that is 1 ^art, cost 1 
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21. If f. of a yard of cloth cost 6 ddlars^ what cost ^ ? 
What will a yard cost 1 

22. If I of a gallon, that is 3 pints, of wine cost 90 
cents, what will j-, that is 1 pint, cost 1 What will a gallon 
cost? 

23. If f of a gallon of brandy cost 95 cents, what will } 
cost t What will a gallon cost ? 

24. If I of a yard of broadcloth cost $6.00, what wiU j 
cost ? What will a yard cost ? 

25. If f of a box of lemons cost $2.40, what will | cost I 
What will the whole box cost ? 

26. If 4 of a hhd. of molasses cost $16.00, what will the 
whole hogshead cost ? 

27. A man travelled 12 miles in ^j^ of a day ; how far did 
he travel in y^ of a day 1 How far would he travel in a day 
at that rate t- 

28. A man bought f of a barrel of fiour for $4.85, what 
would be the price of a barrel at that rate ? * 

29. A man being asked his age answered, that he was 24 
years old when he was married, and that he had lived with 
his wife f of his whole life. What part of his whole age is 
24 years ? What was his age ? 

30. A smith bought /^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ Russia iron for $25.35,^ 
what would be the price of a ton at that rate ? 

31. Bought I of a yard of cloth for $6.00,' what would be 
the price of a yard at that rate ? ' • 

32. If I of a gallon of molasses, that is, 3 pints, cost 17 
cents, what will j,(l pint,}cost 1 What will a gallcm cost 1 

33. If ^ of a pound of snuff, (5 ounces,) cost 14 cents, 
what cost yV 1^*) (1 ounce.) ? 

34. If ^\ of a chaldron of coal cost $5, what cost -^ ? 
What is that a chaldron ? 

35. A man travelled 4 miles in } of an hour ; how far 
would he travel in an hour at that rate ? 

36. If t^ of a ship's cargo is worth $14,009, what is the 
whole cargo worth ? 

37. A owns }f of a coal mine, and his share is worth 
$3,500. What is the whole mine worth T 

^* I^ iV? of the stock m a bank is worth $63,275, what 
is the whole stock worth 1 

39. If 1 1 yard of cloth is worth $ 1 1, what is a yard worth ? 

40. If 2j bushels of corn is worth 13 shillings, what is a 
bushel worth ? 

7 
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41. If St*? bashels of wheat cost $15, what is it a bushel t 
What would 50 bushels cost at that rate ? 

42. A man sold 51,^^ cwt. of sugar for $587 ; what would 
be the price of 17f cwt. at that ratef? 

43. If I of 1 lb. of butter cost f of a dollar, what will ^ of 
1 lb. cost ? What will 1 lb. cost 1 

44. If -J^ of 1 lb. of raisins cost /^ of a dollar, what will \ 
of 1 lb. cost ? What will 1 lb. cost 1 

45. If j^ of a bushel of corn costf- of a dollar, what is that 
a bushel 1 

46. If -^j of a barrel of flour will serve a family \^ of a 
month, how long will one barrel serve them ? How long 
will 5 barrels serve them ? ' 

47. If I of a yard of cloth cost 4| dollars, what is that a 
yard ? What will 17| yards cost at that rate 1 

48. If ^ of a hhd. of wine cost 30| dollars, what will be 
the price of a hhd. at that rate ? 

49. If 3| cwt. of iron cost $14|-, what is that per cwt. ? 

50. If 7f lb. of butter cost $1-^, what would be tbe price 
of 27f lb. at that rate ? 

51. A merchant bought a piece of cloth containing 24|- 
yards, and in exchange gave 32^ barrels of flour ; how much 
flour did one yard of^the cloth come to 1 How much cloth 
did 1 barrel of the flour come to ? 

r52. If ^ of a yard of cloth cost | of a pound, what will 
^ of an ell English cost ?* 

53. If I of a barrel of flour cost If^., what will 43f bar- 
rels cost ? 

54. A person having | of a vessel, sells ^ of his share for 
$8,400.00, what part of the whole vessel did he sell 1 What 
was the whole vessel worth 1 

55. If |. of a ship be worth f of her cargo, the cargo being 
valued at 2,000^., what is the whole ship and cargo worth t 

56. If by travelling 12j- hours in a day, a man perform a 
journey in 7f days, in how many days will he perform it,- if 
he travel but 9^ hours in a day 1 

57. If 5 men mow 72^ acres in llf days, in how many 
days will 8 men do the same 1 

58. If 5 men mow 72^ acres in 11-| days, how many 
acres will they mow in S^ days 1 

59. There is a pole, standing so that ^ of it is in the water, 
j- as much in the mud as in the water, and 7f feet of it is 
above the water. What is the whole length of the pole t 
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60. A person having spent | and | of his money had 
$26| left. How much had he at first ? 

61. Two men, A and B, having foand a bag of money, 
disputed who should have it. A said ^, ^j and ^ of the money 
made 130 dollars, and if B could tell him how much was 
in it he should have it all, otherwise, he should have nothing. 
How much was in the bag ? 

62. 45 is j- of what number ? 

63. 486 is -fV of ^hat number ? 

64. 68 is 4- of what number ? 

65. 125 is fl of what number 1 

66. 376 is ^ of what number ? 

67. 17 is 4-J qf what number ? 
^* ^ is -^^ of what number 1 

69. 68 is -^j of what number ? 

70. 253 is y|f J of what number ? 

71. 37 is III of what number ? 

72. 6845 is t^tt o^ what number ? 

73. 384 is VrWe of what number 1 

74. I is ij- of what number ? 

75. {- is -^ of what numbw 1 

76. f is i of what number 1 

77. -j^ is ^ of what number 1 

78. ^^ is 1^ of what number ? 

79. If is y*^ of what number 1 
^- ii is it of what number 1 

81. if^ is t\ of what number ? 

82. If is ill of what number ? 

83. 4} is ^Yt ^^ w^^^ number ? 
^* ^f is |4 of what number ? 

85. 14^ is -j^ of what number 1 

86. 28$ is -jW of what number 1 

87. 135f J- is y\ of what number t 

88. 384-^ is Vr of what number T 

89. 13f| is f ^ of what tiumber ? 

90. Divide 13*3 by ^:^^ 

91. 18f ? is ^ of what number ? 

92. Divide 18^ by |^. 

93. 427f is y of what number 1 

94. Divide 42f by 2f, that is y. 

95. 3fe4y\ is y of what number 1 

96. Divide 384^ by 3f or y . 

97. 42 is f of what number 1 
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OS. How many times is f contained in 42 ? 

99. Divide 42 by f . 

100. Sj^ is f of what number ? 

101. How many times is.f contained in ^^ 1 

102. Divide 3^ by f 

103. ia| il y of what number ? 

104. How many times is 2f- or '^ contained in 13f ? 

105. Divide l4 by 2f . 

106. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $252.00, 
which was \ of what it cost him ? How much did it cost 
him, and how much did he gain ? 

107. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $243.00, 
by which he gained -J- of the first cost. What wa^ the first 
cost, and how much did he gain ? 

Note, If he gained \ of the first cost, $243.00 must be 
I of the first cost. 

108. A merchant ^d a quantity of goods for $3,846.00, 
by which bargain he gained f of the first cost. What was 
the first cost, and how much did he gain ? 

109. A merchant sold a hhd. of wine for $108.43, by 
which bargain he gained ^ of the first cost. What was the 
first cost per gallon ? 

110. A merchant sold a bale of cloth for $347.00, by 
which he gained /^ of what it cost him ? How much did it 
cost him, and how 'much did he gain ? 

Note. If he gained ^ of the first cost, $347.00 must be 
fj of the first cost 

111. A merchant sold a quantity of fiour for $147.00, by 
which he gained \ of the cost. How much did it cost, and 
how much did he gain ? 

1 12. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $6,487.00, 
by which he gained -^ of the cost. Hov^ much did he gain? 

113. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $187.00 by 
which he lost \ of the first cost. How much did it cost, and 
how much did he lose ? 

NoU. If he lost \ of the cost, $187.00 must be J of the 
cost. 

114. A merchant sold a quantity of molasses for $258.00, 
by which he lost \ of the cost. How much did it cost, and 
how much did he lose ? 
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115. A merchant sold a qaantity of goods for $d48.00, by 
which he lost -^ of the cost. How much did he lose ? 

116. A merchant sold 3 hhds. of molasses for $67.2S| by 
which he lost -^ of the first cost. How much did he lose ? 
How much on a gallon ? 

117. A merchant sold 93 yards of cloth for $527.43, by 
which he lost -^ of the cost How much did he lose on a 
yardi 

118. A merchant sold a quantity of goods so as to gain 
$43, which was f of what the goods cost him. How much 
did they cost ? 

119. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $273.00, by 
which he gained 10 per cent, on the first cost How much 
did they cost 1 

Note. 10 per bent is 10 dollars on a 100 dollars, that is, -^^ 
10 per cent, of the first cost therefore is -^ of the first cost 
Consequently $273.00 must be \^% of the first cost 

120. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $135.00, 
by which he gained 13 per cent. How much did the goods 
cost, and how much did he gain ? 

121. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $3,875 by 
which he gained 65 per cent How many dollars did he 
gain ? 

122. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $983.00, by 
which he lost 12 per cent How much did the goods cost, 
and how much did he lose 1 

Note, If he lost 12 per cent, that is -j^'^, he must have 
sold it for j^ of what it cost him. 

123. A merchant sold 3 hhds. of brandy for $248.37, by 
which he lost 25 per cent. How much did the brandy cost 
him, and how much did he lose ? 

124. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $87.00 more 
than he gave for them, by which he gained 13 per cent of 
the first cost What did the goods cost him, and how much 
did he> sell them for ? 

Note. Since 13 per cent is -f^^ ^7 must be -^ of the 
first cost. 

125. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $43.00 more 
than they cost, and by d<9ing so gained 20 per cent How 
much did the goods cost him T 

7» 
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126. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $197.00 less 
than they cost him, and by doing so lost 23 per cent. How 
much did the^ goods cost, and how much did he sell them 
fori 

127. A has tea which he sells B for lOd. per lb. more than 
it cost him, and in return B sells A cam brick, which cost 
him lOs. per yd., for 12s« 6d. per yard. The gain on each 
was in the same proportion. What did A's tea cost him 
per lb. ? 

Note>. B gains 2s.%d. on a yard, which is -^ of the first 
cost, consequently lOd. must be j- of the first cost of the 
tea? 

128. C has brandy which he sells to D for 20 cents per 
gal. more than it cost him ; and D sells C molasses which 
cost 23 cents per gal. for 32 cents per gal., by which D gains 
in the same proportion as C» How much did C's brandy 
cost him per gal. ? 

129. A man being asked his age, answered, that if to his 
age ^ and ^ of his age be added, the sum would be 121. 
What was his age ? 

130. A man having put a sum of money at interest at 6 
per cent., at the end of 1 year received 13 dollars for interest. 
What was the principal 1 

Note* Since 6 per cent, is j^ of the whole, 13 dollars 
must be Y^ of the principal. 

131. What sum of money put at interest for 1 year wiU 
gain 57 dollars, at 6 per cent. ? 

132. A man put a sum of money at interest for 1 year, at 
6 per cent, and at the end of the year he received for prin- 
cipal and interest 237 dollars. What was the principal ? 

Note. Since 6 per cent, is y-J^, if this be added to the 
principal it will make f^, therefore $237 must be \%^ of 
the principal. When the interest is added to the principal 
the whole is called the amount, 

133. What sum of money put at interest at 6 per cent 
will gain $53 in 2 years ? 

Note, 6 per cent, for 1 year will be 12 per cent, for 2 
years, 3 per cent, for 6 months, 1 per cent, for 2 months, 

134. What sam of money pat <t interest at 6 per cent 
will gain $97 in one year and 6 months ? 
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135. What sum of money put at interest at 6. per cent 
will amount to $294 in 1 year and 8 months ? 

136. What sum of money put at interest at 7 per cent, 
will amount to <£183 in 1 year ? 

137. What sum of money put at interest at 8 per cent, 
will amount to $137 in 2 years and 6 months 1 

138. Suppose I owe a man $287 to be paid in one year 
without interest, and I wish to pay it now ; how much ought 
I to pay him, when the usual rate is 6 per cent. ? 

Note. It is evident that I ought to pay him such a sum, 
as put at interest for 1 year will amount to $287. The 
question therefore is like those above. This is sometimes 
called discount, 

139. A man owes $847 to be paid in 6 months without 
interest, what ought he to pay if he pays the debt now, al- 
lowing money to be worth 6 per cent, a year ? 

140. A merchant being in want of money sella a note of 
$100, payable in 8 months without interest. How much 
ready money ought he to receive, when the yearly interest 
of money is 6 per cent. 1 «' 

141. According to the above principle, what is the differ- 
ence between the interest of $100 for 1 year, at 6 per cent 
and the discount of it for the same time 1 

142. What is the difference between the interest of $500 
for 4 years at 6 per cent., and the discount of the same sum 
ibr the same time t 



MKscdlanemts Examples, 

In measuring surfaces, such as land, ^c. a square is used 
as the measure or unit. A square is a figure with four equal 
sides, and the four corners or angles equal. * The square is 
ttsed because it is more convenient ^ B 

for a measure than a figure of any 
Other form. The figure a b c d is a 
square. The sides are each one inch, 
consequently it is called a square 
inch. A figure one foot long and one 
foot wide is called a square foot; a 
figure one yard long and one yard 
wide is called a square yard, &,q. 
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1. If a ficrure one inch loner and one inch wide contains 
one square inch, how many square inches does a figure one 
inch wide and two inches long contain ? How many square 
inches does a figure one inch wide and three inches long 
contain ? Four inches long ? Five inches long ? Seven 
inches long ? 

2. In a figure 8 inches long and 1 inch wide, how many 
square inches t How many square inches does a figure 8 
inches long and 2 inches wide contairi"? 3 inches wide 1 4 
inches wide 1 5 inches wide ? 8 inches wide ? 

3. If a figure 1 foot wide and 1 foot long contains 1 square 
foot, how many square feet does a figure I foot wide and 2 
feet long contain 1 How many square feet docs a figure 1 
foot wide and 3 feet long contain ? 5 feet long ? 9 feet 
long 1 15 feet long ? 

4. In a figure 9 feet long and 1 foot wide, how many 
square feet ? How many square feet dpes a figure 9 feet 
long and 2 feet wide contain 1 3 feet wide ? 5 feet wide ? 

7 feet wide ? 9 feet wide 1 ' 

5. How many square inches does a figure 13 inches long 
and 1 inch wide contain 1 2 inches wide 1 3 inches wide t 

8 inches wide 1 

6. How many square feet does a figure 16 feet long and 1 
foot wide contain ? 2 feet wide ! 3 feet wide 1 5 feet 
wide? 8 feet wide? 13 feet wide ? 

In the above examples supply yards, rods, furlongs, and 
miles, instead of inches and feet, and perform them again. 

7. What rule can you make for finding the number of 
square inches, feet, yards, &»c. in any rectangular figure ? 

JVpte. A figure with four sides, which has all its angles 
alike or right angles, is called a.rcctangle, and a rectangle is 
called a square when all the sides are equal. 

8. How many square feet in a room 18 feet long and 18 
feet wide ? 

9. How many square feet in a piece of land 143 feet long 
and 97 feet wide ? 

10. How many square rods in a piece of land 28 rods 
long and 7 rods wide ? 

11. A piece of land that is 20 rods long and 8 rods wide, 
or in any other form containing the same surface, is called 
an acre. How many square rods in an acre ? 
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12. How wide must a piece of land be that is 17 reds 
long to make an acre ? 

13. How many square inches in a square foot ; that is, in 
a figure that is 12 inches long and 12. wide ? 

.14. How much in length, that is 8 inches wide, will make 
a square foot ? 

15. JIow many square feet in a square yard ? 

16. How many square yards in a square rod 1 

17. How many square inches in a square yard ? 

18. A piece of land 20 rods long and 2 rods wide, or in 
any other form which contains the same surface, is called a 
rood. How many square rods in a rood ? 

19. How many roods make an acre ? 

20. Find the nambers for the following table. 



SQUARE MEASURE. 

square inches make 1 square foot 
square feet 1 square yard 

square yards or ) 1 square rod, 

square feet | perch, or pole 

square rods 1 rood 

roods 1 acre 

21. How many square inches in a square rod 1 

22. How many square yards in an acre ? 

23. How many square inches in an acre ? 

24. How many square feet in 1728 square inches 1 

25. In 286 square poles how many acres ? 

26. In 201,283,876 square inches, how many acres ? 

27. How many square rods in a square mile ? 

28. How many acres in a square miles ? 

29. The whole surface of the* globe is estimated at about 
198,000,000 square miles. • How many acres on the surface 
of the globe 1 

30. How many square inches in a board 15 inches wide 
and 11 feet long ? How many square feet 1 

31. How many acres in a piece of land 183 rods long 
and 97 rods wide t 

32. How many square inches in a yard of carpeting that is 
2 ft. 3 in. wide 1 How many yards of such carpeting will it 
take to. cover a floor 19 ft. 4 in. long and 17 ft. 2 in. wide ? 
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To measure solid bodies, such as timber, wood^ &c., it is 
necessary to use a measure that has three dimensions, 
length,, breadth, and depth, height, or thickness. For this a 
measure is used in which all these dimensions are alike. 
Take a block, for example, and make it an inch long, an 
inch wide, and an inch thick, and all its corners or angles 
alike ; this is called a solid or cubic inch ; so a block made 
in the same way having each of its dimensions one foot, is 
called a solid or cubic foot. 

33. If a block 1 inch wide and 1 inch thick and 1 inch 
long contains 1 solid inch, how many solid inches does such 
a block that is 2 inches long contain ? 3 inches long ? 4 
inches long ? 5 inches long ? 8 inches long ? 

34. How many solid inches does a block that is 1 foot 
long, I inch thick, and 1 inch wide contain ? How many 
inches does such a block that is 2 inches wide contain ? 3 
inches wide 1 4 inches wide ? 5 inches wide ? 8 inches 
wide ? 

35. How many solid inches does a block 2 inches long, 2 
inches wide, and 1 inch thick contain ? 2 inches thick 1 

36. How many solid inches- does a block 4 inches long, 3 
inches wide, and 1 inch thick contain 1 2 inches thick ? 3 
inches thick ? 

37. How many cubic inches in a block 10 inches long, 8 
inches wide, and 1 inch thick ? 2 inches thick ? 3 inches 
thick 1 5 inches thick ? 7 inches thick ? 

38. How many cubic inches in a block 18 inches long, 
13 inches wide, and 1 inch thick ? 5 inches thick ? 11 
inches thick ? 

In the above examples supply feet instead of inches^ 
and do them over again. 

39. What rule can you make for finding the number of 
solid inches or feet in any regular solid body ? 

40. How many solid inches in a block 12 inches long, 12 
inches wide, and 12 inches thick ; that is, in a solid foot ? 

41. A pile of wood 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 4 feet 
high, or in any other form containing an equal quantity, is 
called a cord of wood. How many solid feet in a cord ? 

42. Find the numbers for the following table. 
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SOLID OR CUBIC MEASURE. 

solid inches make 1 solid foot 

solid feet ^ 1 cord of wood 

40 solid feet of round timber, or ) . , , 

50 solid feet of hewn timber / 1 ton or load 

43. How many solid inches in a cord ? 

44. How many solid inches in a ton of hewn timber ? 

45. In 468,374 solid inches, bow many solid feet 1 

46. How many feet of timber in a stick 28 feet long anM 
11 inches square 1 

47. How many tons of timber in 2 sticks, each 25 feet 
long, 15 inches wide, and II inches thick ? 

48. A pile of wood 4 feet square and 1 foot long, or a pile 
containing 16 solid feet is called 1 foot of wood. How 
many such feet in a cord ? 

49. How many solid feet of wood in a pile 5 feet wide, 3 
feet high, and 23 feet long ? How many feet of wood ? 
How many cords.? 

A few more examples of this kind will be found in deci- 
mals. ^ 



DECIMAL FRACTIONS* 

XXV. In the following numbers, write the fractional 
part in the form of decimals. 

1. Twenty-seven and six tenths, 27j'o« ^^' ^'^ 

2. Fourteen and seven hundredths, l^ij* 

Ans. 14.07. 

3. One hundred twenty-three, and eight thousandths. 
123p^ Ans. 123.006. 

4. One hundred and eight, and five tenths. 108^, 

5. Seventy-three, and nine hundredths. 73t-^ 

6. Four, and six thousandths. ^rAnr 

7. Sixteen, and one thousandth. 16ti^. 

8. Six tenths. -^^. 

9. Five hundredths, -j^. 

10. Seven thousandths, y^^. 

11. Two ten thousandths. -nrlirT* 
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12. Three, and four tenths and two hundredths. 3^ and 



13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 



^ are how many hundredths ? 

y^ and,-|^ are how many hundredths T 

^^ are how many thousandths ? 

jl^ are how many thousandths ? 

^ and yI^ and t^ ^^^ ^^^ many thousandths % 

18. Write 7y^^^ in the form of a decimal. 

19. -f^ are how many ten-thousandths ? 

20. 7^7 are how many ten-thousandths ? 

21. t/^t are how many ten-thousandths 1 

^- fiTf tI TTi toVt' *^d xtJtt are how many ten-thou- 
sandths t ^ 

23. Write tVtVt i>^ ^^ ^<»'m of a decimal ? 

Write the fractions in the following numbers in the form 
of decimals. 



•24. 
25. 

26. 
27. 

28. 
29. 



13^. 
21tV%. 

1 ^^ 
17-^ 



?874_ 
60000* 



10000 



h 



30. lOSr^Vir 

31- 87y^V5/W- 
32. 95yy/^ 

33. 

34. 

35. 



9c>Xo 60000' 
r»o5_07 

807 
16666* 



Change the decimals in the following numbersto com- 
mon fractions and reduce them to their lowest terms. 



36. 42.5. 

37. 84.25. 

38. 9.8. 

39. 137.ia 

40. 25.125. 

41. 18.625. 

42. 11.8642. 

43. 163.90064. 

44. 72.0065. 



45. 4.00025. 

46. 13.0060058. 

47. 0.75. 

48. 0.3125. 

49. .075. 

50. .00128. 

51. .00015. 

52. .000106. 

53. .1500685. 



XXVI. 1. A man purchased a barrel of flour for $7.43.1 
5 gallons of molasses for $1^25; 3 galknis of wine for 
$4.87 ; 4 gallons of brandy for $7 ; 7 lbs. of sugar for 
$0.95 ; and 3 gallons of vinegar for $0.42. What 4id the 
whole amount to ? 

2. How many bushels of corn in 4 bags, the first contain- 
ing 2fV bushels ; the second, 3/^ ; the third, 3^^ ; and 
the fourth, 4^^? 

Note. Write the fractions in the form of decimals. 



r 
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3. A man bought four loads of hay, the first containing 
17J cwt. ; the second, 19|: cwt. ; the third, 24f owl. ; and 
the fmirth, 14^ cwt. How many cwt. in the whole 1 

Notcr In all the examples under the head of decimals, 
change the fractions and parts to decimals. 

4. A man raised wheat in five fields, in the first, 47^ 
bushels ; in the second, 94/^ ? in the third, 87if ; in the 
fourth, liS^i ; and in the fifth 387 bushels. How many 
bushels in the whole ? 

5. A man bought a load of hay for 6^^<£. ; a load of oats 
for 7^4^. ; 5 bushels of corn for -J^. ; and a load of wood 
for 2t5^:£. How much did the whole come to ? 

6. Add together the following numbers, 384| ; 138ft|%.; 
7006 ; ^Vtt ; -2^5 ; 8 ; and 460^f 

7. From a piece of cloth containing 47| yards, a mer- 
chant sold 23/j. How much remained unsold ? 

8. A man owing $253 paid $187,375, how much did he 
then owe ? 

9. A man owing 342y*^<£. paid 187 j^y^. How much 
did he then owe ? 

10. A merchant sold a barrel 6f flour for 2x^j£. ; 5 gal- 
lons of molasses for |-^* ; and 6 gallons of wine for 2^4^. 
In pay he received a load of wood worth 2yV^* and 2 bush- 
els of wheat, worth \^£' and the rest in money ; how much 
money did he receive 1 

11. From 183|«£. take 87f<£. 

12. From $382 take $48.25. 

13. From 1153f lb. take 68A^^r^b. 

14. From 37f tons take 28^ tons. 



Multiplication of Decimals, 

XXVK. a. A man bought 5 barrels of pork, at $17.43 
per barrel ; how much did it come to ? 

2. What cost 8 yards of cloth, at $7,875 per yard 1 

3. How many bushels of meal in 14 sacks, containing 
4.37 bushels each? 

4. How much hay in 8 loads, containing 24.35 cwt. each ? 
6. Hew much cotton in 17 bales, containing 4j cwt. each ? 
6. How niany cwt. of hay in 14 loads, containing 23.25 

cwt. each ? 

8 
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7. Multiply 42.62 by 38. 

8. Multiply 137.583 by 17. 

9. Multiply 13.946 by 58. 

10. Multiply 2.5337 by 15. 

11. Multiply .464 by 27. 

12. Multiply .0038 by 9. 

13. If a barrel of flour cost $5, what cost .6 of a barrel 1 

14. At $90 per hhd., what co^t .7 hhd., that is, ^^ ^^ & 
hdd.? 

15. At $45 per hhd., what cost .8 hhd., that is, -^ of K 
hhd. of gin ? 

16. At $20 per hhd., what cost 2.9 hhds., that is 2^hhd8. 
of molasses ? 

17. At $25 per ton, what cost 7.6 tons of hay 1 

18. At $95 per ton, what cost 3.7 tons of iron ? 

19. At $32 per ton, what cost 14.25 tons of logwood 1 

20. At $220 per ton, what cost 19.47 tons of hemp ? 

21. At $57 per ton, what cost 3.5 tons of alum 1 

22. At $45 per thousand, what cost 2.5 thousands of 
staves '^ 

23. What IS .5 of 128 ? 

24. What is .25 of 856? 

25. What is .125 of 856 ? 

26. What is .287 of 2487 1 
^7. Multiply 2487 by .287. 

28. Multiply 4306 by 3.5. 

29. Multiply 87 by 2.8. 

30. Multiply 1864 by 3.25. 

31. Multiply 30067 by 1.3873. 

32. Multiply 10372 by 6^=6.5. 

33. Multiply 468 by 7i=7.25. 

34. Multiply 46800 by 13f . 

35. Multiply 36038 by 1^. 

36. Multiply 130407 by 5^\. 

37. At .3 of a dollar a gallon, what cost .2 of a gallon of 
molasses ? 

38. What is .2 of .3, that is tV of ^ 1 

39. Multiply .3 by .2. 

40. At $.90 per gallon, what cost .4 of a gal. of wine 1 

41. At $.25 per lb. what cost 2.8 lb. of butter ? 

42. At $.36 per lb., what cost 4.5 lb. of sperm candles 1 

43. At $.47 per piece, what cost 4.3 pieces of nankin t 

44. At $5.37 per yard, what cost 7.4 yards of cloth ? 
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45. At $13.50 per bbl., what cost 14^ bbls. of pork 1 

46. At $25.45 per ton, what cost 18 J tons of hay 1 

47. At $140..50 per ton, what cost 13| tons of potashes ? 

48. If an orange is worth $.06, what is .3 of an orange 
worth ? 

49. If a bale of cotton contains 4.37 cwt, what is .45 of a 
bale? 

50. Multiply 4.5 by 2.3. 

51. Multiply 13.43 by 1.4. 

52. Multiply 43.25 by .8. 

53. Multiply 284.43 by 1.02. 

54. Multiply 18.325 by 1.38. 

55. Multiply 6.4864 by 2.03. 

56. Multiply 14.00643 by .5. 

57. Multiply 3.400702 by 1.003. 

58. Multiply 1.006 by .002. 

59. Multiply 1.0007 by .0003. 

60. Multiply .3 by .2. 

61. Multiply M by .2. 

62. Multiply .003 by .OL 

63. Multiply .0004 by .025. 

64. Multiply .0107 by .00103. 

65. Multiply 1.340068 by 1.003084. 



Miscellaneous Examples. 

1. At $12 per cwt. what cost 5 cwt. 3 qrs. of sugar ? 
Note. 5 cwt. 3 qrs. is 5| cwt., that is 5.75 cwt. 

2. At $25 per cwt., what cost 37 cwt. 3 qrs. 14 lb. of to- 
bacco ? 

Note. The quarters and pounds may first be reduced to 
a common fraction and then to decimals. 3 qrs. 14 lb. are 
98 lb., that is ^V^ of 1 cwt., and /i\=-875 ; therefore, 37 
cwt. 3 qrs. 14 lb. is equal to 37.875 cwt. ; this multiplied by 
25 gives $946,875. 

3. What cost 5 cwt. 2 qrs. 19 lb. of raisins, at $11 per 
cwt. ? 

4. What cost. 13 cwt. 1 qr. 15 lb. of iron, at $4.27 per 
cwt? 
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Note. 13 cwt. 1 qr. 15 lb.=13T!^y» cwt.=13.383+cwt. 
This multiplied by $4*27 gives $57.14541. Observe, that 
there must be as many decimal places in the product as in 
the multiplicand and multiplier together. In this instance 
there are five places. It is not necessary to notice any thing 
smaller than mills in the result, therefore $57,145 will be 
sufficiently exact for the answer. 

5. What cost 12 cwt. Q qrs. 19 lb. of rice, at $3.28 per 
cwt. ? 

6. What cost 13 cwt. 2 qrs. 4 lb. of hops, at $5.75 per 
cwt. 

7. What cost 3 hhds. 43 gaJ. of wine, at $98 per hhd. ? 

Note. 3 hhds. 43 gal. is 3 J-J hhds. ; this reduced to a de- 
cimal is 3.683 hhds., nearly. 

8. What cost 17 hhds. IS gal. of molasses, at $23.25 per 
hhd. ? 

9. What cost 13 hhds. 53 gal. of gin, at $47,375 per 
hhd. ? 

10. What cost 4 hhds. 27 gal. 3 qts. of brandy, at $108.42 
per hhd. 1 

11.^ Express in decimals of an cwt. the quarters, pounds, 
and ounces in the following numbers : — 3 cwt. 2 qrs. 22 lb. ; 
17 cwt. 1 qr. 11 lb. 5 oz. ; 4 cwt. qr. 16 lb. 3 oz. 

12. Express in decimals of a hogshead the gallons, quarts, 
pints, &c. ill the following numbers : — 43 hhds. 17 gal. 2 
qts ; 14 gal. 6 qts. 1 pt. ; 7 hhds. gal. 3 qts. 1 pt. 

13. What cost 8 gal. 3 qts. 1 pt. of gin, at $0.43 per gal. ? 

14. What cost 17 lb. 13 oz. of sugar, at $0.12 per lb. ? 

15. What cost 231b. 7 oz. of sugar, at $11.43 per cwt, ? 

16. What cost 11 gals. 2 qts. of brandy, at the rate of 
$98.48 per hhd. ? 

17. What cost 17 yds. 3 qrs. 2 nls. of broadcloth, at $7.25 
per yard 1 

18. What cost 2 qrs. 3 nls. of broadcloth, at $6.42 per 
yard ? * 

Express the fractions in the following examples in deci* 
mals. 

19. What part of 1 yd. is 3 qrs. 2 nls. ? 

20. What part of 1 yard is 1 qr. 3 nls. t 

21. What part of 1 lb. Avoirdupois is 13 oz.? 

22. What part of 1 qr. is 17 lb. ? 

23. What part of 1 qr. is 13 lb. 5 oz. 1 
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24. What part of a day is 6 hours ? 

25. What part of a day is 16 h. 25 min. ? 

26. What part of a day is 13 h. 42 min. 11 sec. ? 

27. What part of an hour is 47 min. ? 

28. What part of an hour is 38 min. 47 sec. 1 

29. What part of a rod is 13 ft. ? 

30. What part of 1 ft. is 2 in. ? 

31. What part of 1 ft. is 7 in. ? 

32. What part of a rod is 7 ft. 4 in. ? 

33. What part of a mile is 7 rods, 13 ft. t 

34. What part of l£. is 13s. 6d. ? / 

35. What part of Is. is 5d. 1 qr 1 

36. What part of l£. is lis. 5d. 3 qr. ? 

37. At 2£. 5s. per cwt, what cost 5 cwt. 3 qrs. of rai- 
sins ? 

Note. 2£. 5s.=2.25^., and 5 cwt. 3 qrs.=5.75 cwt. 
Multiplying these together, the result is 12.9375-€. The 
decimal part of this result may be changed to shillings and 
pence again. .9375r£. is .9375 of 20 shillings ; therefore if. 
we multiply 20 shillings by .9375, or, which is the same 
thing, if we multiply .9375 by 20, we shall obtain the answer 
in shillings and parts of a shilling. This is evident also 
from another course of reasoning. .9375<£. is now in pounds ; 
if it be multiplied by 20 it will be reduced to shillings. 
.9375 ^ 

20 



18.7500 The result is 18 shillings and .75 of a shil- 
ling, which may in like manner be reduced to pence by mul- 
tiplying it by 12. 
.75 
12 

9.00 The result is 9d. The answer, therefore, 
is 12£. 18s. 9d. 

38. What cost 3 cwt. 2 qrs. 7 lb. of hops, at 2£. 3s. 6d. 
per cwt. 1 

39. What cost 17 yds. 2 qrs. 2 nls. of brpadcloth, at 2^. 
58. 7d. per yard ? 

40. What cost 8 cwt 1 qr. 13 lb. of wool, at S£. is. 6d. 
per cwt. ? 

41. What cost 3 hhds. 43 gals, of wine, at 32.£. 14s. 8d. 
per hhd. ? 
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42. How many cwt. of raisins in 7j^ casks, each cask con- 
taining 2 cwt. qrs. 25 lbs ? 

Note, 7f =7.6 and 2 cwt. 0. qrs. 25 Ib.zzi2.2232+ cwt. 
These multiplied together jjroduce 16.8957 cwt. The frac- 
tional part of this may be changed to quarters, pounds, &c. 
as the fractions in the last examples were changed to shil- 
lings and pence. .8957 cwt. is .8957 of 4 quarters, or it is 
hundred-weights and may be reduced to quarters and pounds 
by multiplying by 4, and by 28. 
.8957 
4 



3.5828 
28 



The result is 3 qrs. and a fraction. 

46624 Then multiply .5828 qrs. by 28, it 

11656 gives 16 lb. and a fraction, of a 

pound. Multiplying .3184 lb. by 

16.3184 16, it gives 5 oz. and a fraction of 

16 an ounce. 



19104 
3184 



5.0944 # 
The answer is 16 cwt. 3 qrs. 16 lb. 5y\y oz. nearly. The 
same result may be obtained by changing the decimal .8957 
cwt. to a common fraction, and proceeding according to the 
method given in Art. XVI. 

43. How many cwt. of cotton in 5f bales, each bale con- 
taining 4 cwt. 3 qrs. 7 lb. ? 

44. How many cwt. of coffee in 13| bags, each bag con- 
taining 1 cwt. 3 qrs. 15 lb. ? 

45. Find the' value of .387<£. in shillings, pence, and far- 
things. 

46. Find the value of .9842<£. in shillings, pence, and far- 
things. 

47. Find the value of .583 cwt. in^quarters, pounds, &c 

48. Fiqd the value of .23 cwt. in quarters, pounds, &c. 

49. Find the value of .73648 cwt in quarters, poundsi 

&c. 

50. Find the value of .764s. in pence and farthings. 
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51. Find the value of .3846 qn in pounds and ounces. 

52. Reduce 3.327 qrs. to pounds. 

53. Induce 4.684«i*. to pence. 

54. Find the value of .346 of a day in hours, minutes, &c. 

55. Find the value of .5S76 of an hour in minutes and 
seconds. 

56. Express in decimals of a foot the inches in the follow* 
ing numbers : — 3 ft. 6 in. ; 4 ft. 3 in. ; 7 ft. 9 in. ; 3 ft. 8 
in. ; 5 ft. 7 in. ; 9 ft. 10 in. 

57. Find the value of .375 ft. in inches and parts. 

58. Find the value of .46S of a square foot in square 
inches. 

59. Find the value of .8438 of a solid foot in solid inches. 

60. How many square feet in a board 9 in. wide and 15 
ft. 3 in. long. 

Change the inches to decimals of a foot. Since the an- 
swer will be in square /eet, it will be necessary to. find the 
value of the decimal in square inches. In general, however, 
it will be quite as convenient to let the answer remain in de» 
cimals. The answer is 11.4375 fl. It will be sufficiently 
exact to call it 11.4 ft. 

61. How many square feet in a floor 14 il. 7 in. wide and 
19 ft. 4 in. long ? 

62. How many square feet in a board 1 f%. 8 in. wide and 
17 ft. 10 in. long. 

63. How many solid feet in a stick of timber 28 il. 4 in, 
long. 1 fl. 2 in. wide, and 1 1 in. deep ? 

Note. In questions of this kind it will generally be most 
convenient to change the inches to decimals of a foot, be- 
cause when the whole is reduced to inches, the numbers be- 
come very large and the operation becomes tedious. Tenths, 
generally, and hundredths in almost every case, will he suf- 
ficiently exact for common purposes. Those who measure 
timber, boards, wood, &.c. would find it extremely convenient 
to have their rules divided into teut^is of a foot, instead of 
inches. 

There is a method of performing examples of this kind 
called duodecimals^ which will be explained hereafter, but it 
is not so convenient as decimals. 

64. How many solid feet in a pile of wood 4 ft. 2 in. widfi, 
3 ft. 8 in. high, and 13 ft. 4 in. long ? 

It has been already remarked that in interest, discount, 
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commissions, &c. 6 per cent., 7 per cent., &c. signifies j^^ 
1^, &/C. of the sum. This may be written as a decimal 
fraction. In fact this is the most proper and the most con- 
venient way to express, and to use it. 1 per cent, is .01 ; 
2 per cent, is .02 ; 6 per cent, is .06; 15 per cent, is .15 ; 
6^ per cent, is .065, &/C. This manner of expressing the 
rate will be very simple in practice, if care be taken to point 
the decimals right in the result. 

65. A commission merchant sold a quantity of goods 
amounting to $583.47, for which he was to receive a com- 
mission of 4 per cent. How much was the amount of the 
commission ? 
5S3.47 
.04 



$23.3388 Ans. 
There are two decimal places in each factor, consequently 
there must be four places in the result. The answer Is 
$23.34 nearly. 

66. What is the commission on $1358.27, at 7 per cent 1 

67. What is the commission on $1783.425, at 5 per cent. 1 

68. A mercha^ bought a quantity of goods for $387.48, 
and sold them so as to gain 15 per cent. How much did he 
gain, and for how much did he sell the goods ? 

69. What is the insurance of a ship and cargo, worth 
$53250, at 2\ per cent. ? 

Note. 2^ per cent is equal to .025, for 2 per cent, is .02, 
and ^ per cejmt. is ^ of an hundredth, which is 5 thousandths. 

70. What is the duty on a quantity of books, of which the 
invoice is $157.37, at 15 per cent. ? 

Note, It is usual at the custom-house to add ^ or 10 
per cent, to the invoice before casting the duties. 10 per 
cent, on $157.37 is $15,737, which, added to $157.37 
makes $173,107. The duties must be reckoned on $173,107. 
When the duties are stated at 15 per cent, they will actually 
be 16|- per cent, on the invoice ; because 15 per cent, on 
-^ will amount to 1^ per cent, on the whole'. It will be 
most convenient generally to reckon the duties at 16} per 
cent., instead of adding -fjj of the sum and then reckoning 
them at 15 per cent. When the duties are at any other rate, 
the rate may be increased -j^^^ of itself, instead of increasing 
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the invoice j^^. For instance, if the rate is 10 per cent, call 
it 11 per cent., if the rate is 14 per cent, call it 15y*^ per 
cent., then the multiplier will be .154. If the rate is 12^ 
percent., that is, .125, -^ of this is .0125, which added to 
.125 makes .1375 for the multiplier. 

71. What is the duty on a quantity of tea, of which thci 
invoice is $215.17, at 50 per cent. 1 

72. What is the duty on a quantity of wine, of which the 
invoice is $873, at 40 per cent. ? 

73. What is the duty on a quantity of saltpetre, of which 
the invoice is $1157, at 7-J- per cent. ? 

74. Imported a quantity of hemp, the invoice of which 
was $1850, the duties 13|- per cent. What did the hemp 

•amount to after the duties were paid 1 

75. Bought a quantity of goods for $.58.43, but for cash 
the seller made a discount of 20 per cent. What did ths 
goods amount to aSier the discount was made ? 

76. A merchant bought a quantity of sugar for $183.58, 
but being damaged he sold it so as to lose 7|- per cent. 
How much did he sell it for 1 

77. Bought a book for $.75, but for cash a discount of 
20 per cent, was made. What did the book cost 1 

78. Bought a book for $4,375, but for cash a discount 
of 15 per cent, was made. How much did the book cost ? 

79. What is the interest of $43.25 for 1 year, at ft per 
cent. 1 

80. What is the interest of $183.58 for 1 year at 7 per 
cent. ? 

81. At 6 per cent, for 1 year, what would be the rate per 
cent, for 2 years ? For 3 years ? For 4 years 1 

82. At 6 per cent, for 1 year, what would be the rate per 
cent, for 6 months ? For 2 months ? For 4 months ? For 
1 month 1 For "3 months 1 For 5 months ? For 7 months 1 
For 8 months ? ~ For 9 months ? For 10 months ? For 11 
months ? 

83. At 6 per cent, for 1 year, what would be the rate per 
cent, for 13 months ? For 14 months ? For 1 year and 5 
'months ? 

84. If the rate for 60 days is 1 per cent., or .01, what is 
the rate for 6 days? For 12 days? For 18 days? For 
24 days ? For 36 days ? For 42 days ? For 48 days ? For 
54 days ? 
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Note^ The interest of 6 days is -j-^ per cent., that is .001. 
The interest of 1 day therefore will be J- of y^i or ^ per 
cent., or .00016. The rate for 2 days twice as much, &.c. 
In fact the rate for the days may always be found by divid- 
ing the number of days by 6, annexing zeros if necessary, 
and placing the first figure in the place of thousandths, if 
the number of days exceeds 6. 

85. What is the interest of $47.23 for 2 months, at 6 per 
cent. 1 

Note* When the rate per cent, is stated without men- 
tioning the time, it is to be understood for 1 year, as in the 
following examples. 

86. What is the interest of $27.19 for 4 months, at 6 per 
cent. ? 

87. What is the interest of $147.96 for 6 months, at 6 
per cent. ? 

88. What is the interest of $87,875 for 8 months, at 6 

per cent. ? 

89. What is the interest of $243.23 for 14 months, at 6 

per cent. 1 

90. What is the interest of $284.85 for 3 months, at 6 

per cent. ? 

91. What is the interest of $28.14 for 5 months, at 6 per 

cent. 1 

92. What is the interest of $12.18 for 7 months, at 6 per 

cent. ? 

93. What is the interest of $4.38 for 9 months, at 6 per 

cent. ? 

94. What is the interest of $15,125 for 11 months, at 6 

per cent. ? 

95. What is the interest of $127.47 for 2 months and 12 
days, at 6 per cent. 1 

96. What is the interest of $873.62 for 4 months and 24 
days, at 6 per cent. ? 

97. What is the interest of $115.42 for 7 months and 15 
days, at 6 per cent. 1 

98. What is the interest of $516.20 for 11 months and 
23 days, at 6 per cent. ? 

99. What is the interest of $143.18 for 1 year, 7 months, 
and 14 days, at 6 per cent. ? 

100. A gave B a note for $357.68 on the 13th Nov. 
1819, and paid it on the 11th April, 1822, interest at 6 
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per cent. How much lyas the principal and interest to- 
gether at the time of payment ? 

101. A note for $843.43 was given 5th July, 1817, and 
paid 14th April, 1822, interest at 6 per cent. How much 
did the principal and interest amount to ? 

102. A note was given 7th March, 1818, for $587; a 
payment was made 19th May, 1819, of $ 53, and the rest 
was paid 11th Jan. 1820. What was the interest on the 
note 1 

103. What is the interest of $157 for 2 years, at 5 per 
cent. ? 

104. What is the interest of 13^. 3s. 6d. for 1 year, at 
6 per cent. 1 

Note. If the shillings be reduced to a decimal of a pound, 
the operation will be as simple as on Federal money. The 
following is a more simple method of changing shillings to 
decimals, than the one given above. -^V P^^^ ^^ ^^^' ^^ ^^** 
therefore every 2s. is y\p£. or A£. Every shilling is jV^*» 
that is xf^. or .05.£. ; 3s. then is .1<£. and .05:£., or .15£. 

In 1<£. there are 960 farthings. 1 farthing then is ^^ of 
1£, 6d. is 24 farthings, consequently -^^ of a £. These 
are rather larger than thousandths, but they are so near 
thousandths that in small numbers they may be used as thou- 
sandths. ■^j^:£.z=Jg.£. when reduced, and j|J^.=:^^p£., 
so that 24 farthings are exactly xo-fe^* ^^ .025^. If the 
number of farthings is 13 they will be t^It^* ^"^ rather 
more than i of another thousandth. This may be called 
-jliv ^^ 'Ol^, and the error will be less than ^ of y^^Vf' ^^ 
the number of farthings be less than 12 they may be called 
80 many thousandths, and the error will be less than i of 
finr?r* If the number of farthings is between 12 and 36 add 
1 to them, if more than 36 add 2, and call them So many 
thousandths ; and the result will be correct within less than 
i ^^tuSfv ^ farthings make 1 shilling, therefore there 
will never be occasion to use more than this number. From 
the abov6 observations we obtain the following rule. Coil 
eoery two shillings one tenth of a povnd, every odd shilling 
Jive hundredths, and the number of farthings in the pence 
and farthings so many thousandths, adding one if the numr 
her is between twelve and thirty-six, qnd ttco if more than 
thirty-six. 

It will be well to remember this rule, because it will be 
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useful in many instances, particularly in changing English 
money to dollars and cents, and the contrary. 

!?<£. 3s. 6d. then is reduced as follows : 2s.=:.l<£. ls.=: 
.05^. and 6d.=24 farthings=i.025.£. and the whole is equal 
to <£13.175. 

13.175 
.06 



£ .79050 Ans. 
To change the result to shillings and pence it is necessary 
to reverse the above operation. The .7 or -^^ are 14s. The 
.09 or f^ are r^+iSir- The -y^ are Is. and the ^^ are 
T^^j^t or 40 farthings ; then taking out 2, because the num- 
ber is above 36, we have 38 farthings, or 9d. 2qr. ; and the 
whole interest is 15s. 9d. 2qr. 

105. What is the interest of 1S£, 15s. 3d. 2 qr. for 1 year 
and 6 months, at 6 per cent. ? 

106. What is the interest of 4£. lis. 6d. Iqr. for 9 months 
and 15 days, at 6 per cent. ? 

107. What is the interest of 137^. Os. 9d. from 13th May, 
1811, to 19th July, 1815, at 6 per cent. ? 

108. What is the interest of 137<£. 17s. 2d. from 11th 
Jan. 1822, to 15th August, at 6 per cent. ? 

109. What is the interest of 17<£. 9s. from 1st June, 
1819, to 17th Aug. 1820, at 6 per cent. ? 

110. What is thde interest of 13s. 4d. from 17th June, 
1818, to 28th Aug. 1821, at 6 per cent ? 

111. What is the interest of 4s. 8d. 2qr^ for 7 months and 
8 days, at 6 per cent. ? 

1 12. What is the commission on 143^. X3s., at 5 per cent. 1 

113. What is the duty on a quantity of goods, of which 
the invoice is 257<£. 19s. 4d., at 15 per cent. ? 

N. B. The above examples in pounds, shillings, &.c. ap- 
ply equally to English and to American mon^y. 



Division of Decimals. 

XXVIII. 1. If 5 barrels of cider cost $18.75, what is 
that per barrel ? 

2. A man bought 17 sheep for $98.29, what was the ave- 
f age price ? 
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3. Divide $183,575 equally among 5 men. How much 
will each have ? 

4. Divide 7.5 barrels of Aour equally among 5 men. How 
much will they have apiece ? 

5. Divide 11.25, bushels of corn equally among 8 men. 
How much will they have apiece ? 

6. A man travelled 73.487 miles in 15 hours ; what was 
the average distance per hour ? 

7. At 28£. 5s. 8d. per ton, what cost 1 cwt; of iron 1 

8. If a ship and cargo are worth 1253^^. 6s. 4d., what is 
the man's share who owns j^j of her 1 

9. What is i of 49.376 ? 

10. What is tV or 583.542 1 

11. WhjLt is ^V of 13.75 ? 

12. What is ^kj of 387.65 1 

13. Divide 13.8468 by 4. 

14. Divide 1387.35 by 48. 

15. Divide 158.6304 by 113. 

16. Divide 12.4683 by 27. 

17. Divide 1.384 by 15. 

18. Divide .7376 by 28. 

19. Divide .6438 by 156. 

20. Divide 1.5 by 58. 

21. Divide .4 by 13. 

22. Divide .0346 by 27. 

23. Divide .003 by 43. 

24. Divide 1.06438 by 1846. 

25. Divide 13.84783 by 137648. 

26. At 91.37 per gallon, how many gallons of wine may be 
bought for $37 ? 

27. At $.34 per bushel, how many bushels of oats may 
be bought for $24 ? 

29. At $.165 per lb., how many lb. of raisins may be 
bought for $3 1 

30. At $.03 apiece, how many lemons may be bought for $5 ? 

31. If 1.75 yards of cloth will make a coat, how many 
coats may be made from 38 yards ? 

32. If 1.3 bushels of rye is sufficient to sow an acre of 
ground, how many acres will 23 bushels sow ? 

33. If 18.75 bushels, of wheat grow on 1 acre, how 
many acres will produce 198 bushels, at that rate 1 

34. If a man travel 5.385 miles in an hour, in how many 
hours will he travel 83 miles at that rate 1 

9 
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35. If 38* will pay for 1 day's work, how many days' 
work may be hsul for 13s. ? 

36. If Gs. *8d. will pay for 1 day's work, how many days' 
work will 11^. pay for ? 

37. At 8s. 3d. per gallon, how many gallons of wine may 
be bought for \S£. 1 

38. If 2.5 barrels of cider cost $7, what is that per bar- 
rel ? 

39. If 1.5 barrel of flour cost $10, what is that per bar- 
rel? 

40. If 2.75 firkins of butter cost $23, what is that per 
iirkin ? 

4L If 3.375 barrels of beer cost $14, what is that per 
barrel ? 

42. If 13.16 bushels of wheat cost 6<£., what is that per 
bushel ? 

43. If .8 of a yard of cloth cost $2, what is that per yard ? 

44. If .35 of a ton of hay cost $8, what cost a ton ? 

45. If .846 of a barrel of flour cost 32 shillings, what 
will a barrel cost at that rate 1 

46. If .137 of a ton of iron cost 52 shillings, what will I 
ton cost 1 

is 1.3 contained in 18 ? 
is 3.25 contained in 39 ? 
is 4.75 contained in 180 ? 
is 16.375 contained in 4,876 1 
is 24.538 contained in 63 ? 
is 1.372 contained in 14 1 
is 4.1357 contained in 15 t 
is .3 contained in 3 ? 
is .04 contained in 4 ? 
is .13 contained in 8 ? 
is .385 contained in 17 ? 
is .0684 contained in 47 t 
is .0001 contained in 53 ? 
is .0005 contained in 127 f 



47. How many times 

48. How many times 

49. How many times 

50. How many times 

51. How many times 

52. How many times 

53. How many times 

54. How many times 

55. How many times 

56. How many times 

57. How many times 

58. How many times 

59. How many times 



60. How many times 

61. 3 is .3 of what number ? 

62. 4 is .04 of what number ? 

63. 8 is .13 of what number ? 

64. 17 is .385 of what number ? 

65. 47 is .0684 of what number t 

66. 53 is .0001 of what number 1 

67. 127 is .0005 of what number? 
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68. How many times is .0035 contained in 67 ? 

69. 67 is .0035 of what number t 

70. Divide 156 by 4.35. 

71. Divide 38 by 13.56. 

72. Divide 23 by 1.3846. 

73. Divide 7 by 8.4. 

74. 7 is what part of 8.4 ? 

75. Divide 3 by 5.8. 

76. 3 is what part of 5.8? 

77. Divide 8 by 17.37. 

78. 8 is what part of 17.37 ? 

79. Divide 23 by 120.684. 

80. 23 is what part of 120.684 1 

81. Divide 14 by .7. 

82. Divide 1^0 by .83. 

83. Divide 847 by .134. 

84. Divide 8 by .0645. 

85. Divide 3 by .00735. 

86. Divide 1 by .005643. 

87. Divide 157 by .00001. 

88. At $2.75 per gallon, how many gallons of wine may 
be bought for $56.03 1 

89. At 17.375 shillings per gallon, how many gallons of 
wine may be bought for 42.25 shillings ? 

90. At 16s. 4d. per gallon, how many gallons of brandy 
may be bought for 4£, 7s. ? 

91. At 2t*. 3s. 4d. per barrel, how many barrels of flour 
may be bought for 32<£. 7s. 6d. ? 

92. If 3.75 barrels of flour cost $25.37, how much is that 
per barrel 1 

93. If 5.375 barrels of cider cost 4<£. 4s., what is that per 
barrel? 

94. If .845 of a yard of cloth cost $5.37, what is that per 
yard ? 

95. If J- of a ton of iron cost $60.45, what cost 1 ton ? 

96. How many times is 13.753 contained in 42.7 ? 

97. How many times is 1.46S contained in 473.75 ? 

98. How many times is .7647 contained in 13.42 ? 

99. How many times is .0738 contained in 1.6473 ? 

100. 1.6473 is .0738 of what number ? 

101. How many times is .001 contained in .1 ? 
102. . .1 is .001 of what number ? 

103. How many times is .002 contained in .01 ? 
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104. .01 is .002 of what number 1 

105. How many times is .002 contained in .002 1 

106. .002 is .002 of what number ? 

107. Divide 31.643 by 2.3846. 

108. Divide 2.4637 by .6847. 

109. If 1 lb. of candles cost $.14, how many lb. may be 
bought for $1,375 ? 

1 10. If 4.5 yards of cloth cost $28.35, how much is that 
per yard ? 

111. If 3.45 tons of hay cost 22^. 7s. 5d., how much is 
that per ton ? 

112. At 3s. 8d. per bushel, how many bushels of barley 
may be bought for 3<^. 5s. 7d. ? 

113. If 47.25 bushels of barley cost 15c£. 17s. 5d., what 
«is that per bushel 1 

114. If 15 cwt. 3 qr. 14 lb. of iron cost 17^. 14s. 8d., 
what is that per cwt. ? 

115. If .35 of a ton of iron cost 10.£. 3s. 5d., what cost a 
ton at that rate ? 

116. Divide 16.4567 by 2.5. 

116. Divide 137.06435 by 3.25. 

117. Divide 105.738 by .3. 

118. Divide 75.426 by .1. 

119. Divide 1.76453 by 1.375a 
12a Divide .78357 by .001. 

121. Divide .073467 by .005. 

122. Divide .007468 by .0075. 

123. How many times is .037 contained in 1.04738 1 

124. 1.04738 is .037 of what number ? 

125. How many times is .135 contained in 13.4073 1 

126. 13.4073 is .135 of what number ? 

127. Divide 13.40764 by 123.725. 

128. Divide .406478 by 135.407. 

In the following examples express the division in the form 
of a common fraction, and reduce them to their lowest terms. 

129. Divide 17.57 by 14.23. 

130. Divide 3.756 by 5.873. 

131. Divide .6375 by .5268, 

132. Divide 3.45 by 2.756. 

133. Divide 1.6487 by 2.35. 

134. Divide 113.45 by 21.4764. 

135. Divide .7384 by .37. 



I 
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136 Divide ,007 by .5. 

137. Divide .647387 by .0042. 

138. Divide .53 by .00067. 

139. Divide .003 by 0.00001. 

140. 3.5 is what part of 7.8 ? 

141. 13.76 is what part of 17.5 ? 

142. 7.0387 is what part of 42.95 ? 

143. 1.5064 is what part of 8.944783 ? 



Miscellaneous Examples. 

1. If 1.4 cwt of sugar cost $10.09, what will 9 cwt. 3 
qrs. cost 1 

2. If 19^ yards of cloth cost $128.35, what will 18 yds. 3 
qrs. cost ? 

3. If 23^ yds. of riband cost $5^, what will 34^ yds. cost 1 

4. If 3 cwt. 2 qrs. 14 lb. of sugar cost $38.55, what will 
19 cwt. 1 qr. 17 lb. cost ? 

5. If \ cwt. of tobacco cost 4<£. 18s., how much may be 
bought for ia£. 17s. 8d. ? 

6. Sold 75^ chaldrons of lime, at lis. 6d. per chaldron ; 
how much did it come to ? 

7. A goldsmith sold a tankard for 1^£, 13s., at the rate 
of 5s. 6d. per oz. ; how much did it weigh ? 

8. Goliah the Philistine is said to have been 6|- cubits 
high, each cubit being 1 ft. 7. 168 English inches ; what was 
his height in English feet ? 

9. How many yards of flannel that is 1 English ell wide 
will be sufficient to line a cloak containing 8^ yds., that is ^ 
yd. wide ? 

10. I agreed for a carriage of 2.5 tons of goods 2.^ miles, 
for .075 of a guinea ; what is that per cwt. for 1 mile ? 

11. If a traveller perform a journey in 35.3 days, when 
the days are 11.374 hours long ; in how many days will he 
perform it, when the days are 9.13 hours long ? 

12. If 12 men can do 125 rods of ditching in 65f days ; 
in how many days can they do 242 j\ rods ? 

13. In a room 18 ft. 6 in. long, and 14 ft. 9 in. wide, how 
many square feet t In a yard of carpeting that is 2 ft. 8 in. 
wide, how many square feet ? How many yards of such car- 
peting will cover the above mentioned floor ? 

9» 
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14. How many yards of carpeting that is 1^ yd. wide will 
cover a floor 22 ft. 7 in. long, and 19 ft. 8 in. wide ? 

15. How many feet of board»wiIl it take to cover the 
walls of a house 32 ft. 8 in. long, 26 ft. 4 in. wide, and 26 
ft. 5 in. high ? How much will they cost at $3.50 per 1000 
feet ? 

16. How many feet will it take to cover the floors of the 
above house ? 

17. If 1000, or a bunch, of shingles will cover 10 feet 
square, how many bunches will it take to cover the roof of 
the above house, allowing the length of the ratlers to be 16 
fl. 5 in. ? 

18. In a piece of land 37J rods long, and 32f rods wide, 
how many acres ? 

19. What will a piece of land, measuring 57 fl. in lengthy 
and- 43 ft. in breadth, come to, at the rate of $25 per square 
rod ? 

20. In a pile of wood 23 ft. 7 in. long, 3 ft. 10 in. wide^ 
and 4 fl. 3 in. high, how many cords ? 

21. How many feet of wood in a load 8 ft. long, 4 fl. 
wide, and 3 ft. 8 in. high ? 

N. B. Wood prepared for the market is generally 4 feci 
long, and a load in a wagon generally contains two lengths, 
or 8 feet in length. If a load is 4 feet high and 4 feet wide, 
it contains a cord. It was remarked above, that what is 
called one foot of wood, is 16 solid feet, and that 8 such feet 
make 1 cord. To find how many of these feet a pile or load 
of wood contains, it is necessary to find the number of solid 
feet in it, and then to divide by 16. When the load of wood 
is 8 feet long, we may multiply the breadth and height to- 
getlier, and then, instead of multiplying by 8, and dividing 
by 16, we may divide at first by 2, and the same result wiO 
be obtained. 

22. How many feet of wood in a load 8 feet long, 3 ft. 4 
in. wide, and 2 ft. 7 in. high ? 

23. How many feet of wood in a load 8 feet long, 3 fl. 7 
in. wide, and '5 ft. 2 in. high ? 

24. How much wood in a load 8 fl. long, 4 fl. 2 in. wide, 
and 5 ft. 4 in. high ? 

25. If a load of wood is 8 ft. long, and 3 ft 7 in. wide, 
how high must it be to make a cord ? 

26. How many bricks 8 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 
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2| inches thick, will it take to build a house 44 feet long, 
40 feet wide, 20 feet high, and the walls 12 inches thick 1 

27. What is the value of 87 pigs of lead, each weighing 3 
cwt. 2 qrs. 17; lb., at 8c£, 13s. 8d. per fother of 19^ cwt. 1 

28. What is the tax upon $1 153. at $.03 on a dollar 1 

29. What is the tax upon $843.35, at $.04 on a dollar ? 

30. What is the tax upon 7S5£. lis. 4d, at2s.5d. on the 
pound ? 

31. Suppose a certain town is to pay a tax of $6145.88, 
and the whole property of the town is valued at $153647; 
what is that on a dollar 1 How much must a man pay, 
whose property is valued at $23475.67 ? 

Note. In assessing taxes, the lirst requisite is to have an 
inventory of the property, both real and personal, of the whole 
town or parish, and also of each individual who is to be tax- 
ed, and the number of polls. The polls are always stated at 
a certain rate. Then knowing the whole tax, take out what 
the polls amount to, and the remainder is to be laid upon the 
poperty. Find how much each dollar is to pay, and make 
a table, contaioing the portion for 1, 2, 3, d&c. to 10 dollarSi 
then for 20, 30, 40, &c. to 100, and then for 200, 300, &c. 
From this table it will be easy to find the tax upon the pro- 
perty of any individual. 

32. A certain town is taxed $3137.43. The whole pro- 
perty of the town is valued at $89640.76. There are 120 
polls which are taxed $.75 each. What is the tax on a dol- 
lar ? How much is a man's tax who pays for 3 polls, and 
vfaojse property is valued at $2507 ? 

3^ A merchant bought wine for $1.75 per gallon, and 
sold it for $2.25 per gallon. What per cent, did he gain t 

Note. He gained 50 cents on a gallon, which is TT5=|f 
ofthe first cost. It has been already remarked that 1 per cent, 
is .Ot, 2 per cent, is .02, &c. ; that is, the rate per cent, is 
always a decimal fraction carried to two places or hundredths. 
To find the rate per cent, then, first make a common frac- 
tion, and then change it to a decimal ^|z=.285. Now ,28 
is 28 per cent, and .0055 isf^^per cent. The rate then 28f4 
per cent. The two first decimal places taken together be- 
ifi^ hundredths are so much per cent., and thousandths are 
BO many tenths of oife per cent 

34. A nierchant bought a hhd. of molasses for $20, and 
sold it for $25 ; what per cent did he gain 1 
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35. A merchant bough! a quantity of flour for $137, and 
sold it for $143 ; what per cent, did he gain ? 

36. A man bought a quantity of goods for $94.37, and 
sold them for $83.92. What did he lose per cent. ? 

37. A merchant bought molasses for Is. 8d. per gallon, 
and sold it for 2s. 3d. per gallon. What did he gain per cent 1 

38. A merchant bought wine for I Is. 3d. per gallon, and 
sold it for 9s. 8^d. What per cent, did he lose ? 

39. A merchant bought a quantity of goods for 37<£. 15s. 
8d. ; and sold them again for 43£. lis. 4d. What per cent 
did he gain ? 

40. A man buys a quantity of goods for $843 ; what per 
cent, profit must he make in order to gain $157 ? 

41. A man failing in trade owes $19137.43, and his pro- 
perty is valued at $13472.19. What per cent, can he pay ? 

42. A man purchased a qualntity of goods, the price of 
which was $57, but a discount being made, he paid $45.60. 
What per cent, was the discount ? 

43. A man hired $87 for 1 year, and then paid for princi- 
pal and interest $92.22. What was the rate of the in- 
terest ? 

44. A man paid $12.81 interest for $183, for 2 years. 
What was the rate per year ? 

. 45. A man paid $13,125 interest for $135, for 1 year and 
6 months. What was the rate per year ? 

46. A man paid $4.37 interest for $58, for 1 year and 8 
months. What was the rate per year ? 

47. 4s. 6d. sterling of England is equal to 1 dollar in the 
United States. What is the value of }£. sterling in Federal 
money ? 

48. How many dollars in 35<£. sterling ? 

49. How many dollars in 27£. 14s. 8d. ? 

Note. Change the shillings and pence to the decimal of 
a pound, by the short method shown above. 

50. How many dollars in 187c£. 17s. 4d. ? 

51. In $19.42 how many pounds sterling ? 

52. In $157 how many pounds ? 

53. In $2384.72 how many pounds 1 

54. Bought goods in England to the amount of 123;^. 178. 
9d. ; expenses for getting on board 3k£. 58. 8d. ; $8.50 
freight ; duties in Boston 15 per cent, on the invoice ; other 
expenses in Boston $15.75. How many dollars did the 
goods cost ? How much must they be sold for to gain 12 
•"-^ cent on the cost t 
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55. What is the interest of $47,50 for 1 year, 7 months, 
and 13 days, at 7 per cent 1 
47.50 
.07 



3.3250 Interest for 1 year. 
1.6625 do. for 6 months. 
.277-|- do. for 1 month. 
.092+ do. for 10 days. 
/ .03 nearly do. for 3 days. 

Ans. 5.3865 

I first find the interest for 1 year, and then ^ of that is the 
interest for 6 months ; ^ of the interest for 6 months will be 
the interest for 1 month ; -^ of the interest for 1 month will 
be the interest for 10 days, and -^ of the interest for 10 days 
is very near the interest for 3 days. All these added to- 
gether will give the interest for the whole time. In a simi- 
lar manner, the interest for any time at any rate per cent 
may be calculated. 

When there are moiHhs and days, it is better to calculate 
the interest first at 6 or 12 per cent., and then change it to 
the rate required. Observe that 1 per cent, is ^ of 6 per 
cent., H per cent, is ^ of 6 per cent., 2 per cent is ^ of 6 
per cent, &c. Hence if the rate is 7 per cent., calculate 
first at 6 per cent., and then add J- of it to itself^ or if 5 per 
cent., subtract J- ; if 7^ or 4|- per cent add or subtract ^, &c. 

Let us take the above example. 

6 per cent for I year, 7 months, and 13 days, is 9^ per 
cent nearly, that is .097. 

47.50 
.097 



33250 
42750 



}- of 4.60750 Interest at 6 per cent. 
7679 do. at 1 per cent. 



$5.3754 
This answer agrees with the other within about 1 cent 
Greater accuracy might be attained, by carrying the rate to 
one or two more decimal places. 
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56. What is the interest of $135.16 from the 4th June, 
1817 to 13th April, 1818, at 5 per cent. 1 

57. What is the interest of $85.37 from 13th July, 1815, 
to 17th Nov. 1818, at 4^ per cent. ? 

5a What is the interest of $45.87 from 19th Sept. 1819, 
to llih Aug. 1821, at 7 J per cent. ? 

59. What is the interest of $183 from 23d Oct 1817, to 
19th Jan. 1820, at 4 per cent. ? 

60. What is the interest of 1 12£, 14s. for 1 year, 5 months, 
■ and 8 days, at 7 per cent. ? 

61. What is the interest of 87c£. 15s. 4d. for 2 years, 11 
months, 3 days, at 7^ per cent. ? 

62. What is the interest of 43<£. 16s. for 9 months and 13 
days, at 8 per cent. ? 

63. What is the interest of 142<£. 19s. for 1 year, 8 
months, and 13 days, at 9 per cent. ? 

64. What is the interest of $372 for 4 years, 8 months, 
and 17 days, at 7^ per cent. ? 

65. What is the interest of 1 dollar for 15 days at 7 per 
cent. ? 

66. What is the interest of $.25 for 13 days, at 7| per cent. 1 

67. What is the interest of $.375 for 19 days, at 11 per 
cent. ? 

68. What is the interest of $1147 for 8 hours, at 6 per 
cent. ? 

69. What 13 the interest of 137c£. lis. for 11 days at 9 
per cent. ? 

70. What is the interest of 15s. for 3 months, at 8 per 
cent. ? 

71. What is the interest of 16^. 7s. 8d. for 2 months, at 
12 per cent. ? 

72. What is the interest of 4s. 3d, for 17 years, 3 months, 
and 7 days, at 8 per cent. ? 

73. A man gave a note 13th Feb. 1817, for $753, interest 
at 6 per cent., and paid on it as follows : 19th. Aug. 1817, 
$45; 27th June, 1818, $143; 19th Dec. 1818, $25; 11th 
May 1819, $100; and 14th Sept. 1820, he paid the rest, 
principal and interest. How much was the last payment ? 

74. A note was given 17th July, 1814, for $1432, interest 
at 6 per cent., and payments were made as follows ; 15th 
Sept. same year, $150; 2d Jan. 1815, $130; 16th. Nov. 
1815, $23; llth April, 1817, $237 ; 15th Aug. 1818, $47. 
How much was due on the note, principal and interest, 5th 
Feb. 1819 ? 



1 
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PART II. 



NUMERATION. 

I. A single thing of any kind is called a unit or unittf. 

Particular names are giten to the different collections of 
units. 

A single unit is called ...... One. 

If to one unit we join one unit more, the collection is call- 
ed two ; that is, one added to one is called two, or one and 
one are ---.-.---. Two, 

One added to two is called three ; two and one are Three. 

One added thre,e is called ybur ; three and one are Four. 

One added to four is called ^ve ; four and one are Five. 

One added to Jive is called six ; five and one are Six. 

One added to six is called seven ; six and one are Seven. 

One added to seven is called eight; seven and one 
are ----------. Eight. 

One added io eight is called nine ; eight and one are Nine. 

One added to nine is called ten ; nine and one are Ten. 

In this manner we might continue to add units, and to 
give a name to each different collection. But it is easy to 
perceive that, if it were continued to a great extent, it would 
be absolutely impossible to remember the different names ; 
and it would also be impossible to perform operations on 
large numbers. Besides, we must necessarily stop some- 
where ; and at whatever number we stop, it would still be 
possible to add more ; and should we ever have occasion to 
do so, we should be obliged to invent new names for them, 
and to explain them to others. To avoid these inconve- 
niences, a method has been contrived to express all the num- 
bers, that are necessary to be used, with very few names. 
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ThMrst ten numbers have each a distinct name. The 
Golledion of ten simple units is then considered a unit : it is 
called a unit of the second order. We speak of the collec- 
tions of ten, iit the same manner that we speak of simple 
units ; thus we say one ten, two tens, three tens, four tens, 
five tens, six tens, seven tens, eight tens, nine tens. These 
expressions are usually contracted ; and instead of them we 
say ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, seventy, eighty, 
ninety. 

The numbers between the tens are expressed by adding 
the numbers below ten to the tens. One added to ten is 
called ten and one ; two added to ten is called ten and two ; 
three added to ten is called ten and three, d&c. These are 
contracted in common language ; instead of saying ten and 
three, ten and four, d&c, we say thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, 
sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, nineteen. These names seem 
to have been formed from three and ten, four and ten, &c. 
rather than from ten and three, ten and four, d&c, the num- 
ber which is added to ten being expressed first. The sig- 
nification, however, is the same. The names eleven and 
twelve, seem not to have been derived from one and ten, two 
and ten; although twelve seems to bear some analogy to 
two. The names oneteen, twoteen^ would have been more 
expressive ; and perhaps all the numbers from ten to twenty 
would be better expressed by saying ten one, ten two^ ten 
three^ &c. 

The numbers between twenty and thirty, and between 
thirty and forty, &c. are expressed by adding the numbers 
below ten to these numbers ; thus one added to twenty is 
called twenty-one, two added to twenty is called twenty-two, 
&c. ; one added to thirty is trailed thirty-one, two added to 
thirty is called thirty-two, &c. ; and in the same manner 
forty-one, forty-twOj fifty-one, fifly^two, &c. All the num- 
bers are expressed in this way as far as ninety-nine, that is 
nine tens and nine units. 

If one be added to ninety-nine, we have ten tens. We 
then put the ten tens together as we did the ten units, and 
this collection we call a unit of the third order, and give it a 
name. It is called one hundred. 

We say one hundred, two hundreds, d&c. to nine hundreds, 
in the same manner, as we say one, two, three, d&c. 

The numbers between the hundreds are expressed by add- 
ing tens and units. With units, tens, and hundreds we 
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can express nine hundreds, nine tens, and nine units ; which 
is called nine hundred and ninetj-nine. If one unit be 
added to this number, we have a collection of ten hundreds ; 
this is also made a unit, which is called a unit of the fourth 
order ; and has a name. The name is thousand. 

This princ^>le may b^ continued to any extent Every 
collection often units of one order is made a unit of a higher 
order ; and the intermediate numbers are expressed by .the 
units of the inferior orders. Hence it appears that a very 
few names serve to express all the different numbers which 
we ever have occasion to use. To express all the numbers 
from one to nine thousand, nine hundred, and ninety-nine, 
requires, properly speaking, but twelve different names. It 
will be shown hereafler, that these twelve names express the 
numbers a great deal farther. 

Various methods have been invented for writing numbers, 
n^hich are more expeditious, than that of writing their names 
at length, and which, at the same time, facilitate the pro- 
cesses of calculation. Of these the most remarkable is the 
one in common use, in which the numbers are expressed by 
characters called figures. This method is so perfect, that 
no better can be expected or even desired. These figures 
are supposed to have been invented by the Arabs ; hence 
they are sometimes called Arabic figures. The figures are 
nine in number. They are exactly accommodated to the 
manner of naming numbers explained above.* 

* Next to the Arabic figures, the Roman method seems to be the 
most convenient and the most simple. It is very nearly accommodat- 
ed to the mode of naming numbers explained aliove. A short descrip- 
tion of it miiv be interesting to some ; and it will often be found ex- 
tremely useiul to explain this method to the pupil before the other. 
The pupil will understand the principles of tnis, sooner than of the 
other, and having learned this, he will more easily comprehend the 
other. He will perfectly comprehend the j^rinciple of carrying, in this, 
both in addition and subtraction, and the similarity of this to the com- 
mon method is so striking that he will readily understand that also. 

The pupil may perform some of the examples in Sects. I, II, and 
VIII, Part I, with Roman characters. 

THE ROMAN NOTATION. 

One was written with a single mark, thut, i 

Two was written with two marks H 

Three was written IH 

Four was written IIM 

IQ 
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€tm is written - I 

Two is written - - - 2 

Three is written ... 3 

Fumnc is written - - - 4 

JFVoe is written * - - 5 

8i% is written • • • 6 

Severn is written - - • 7 

Eight is written - - - 8 

iVinc is written ... 9 

These nine figures are sometimes caOed the 9 digits. By 



Fiye was written 

Biz was written lilUt 

Seven was written fllltll 

Eight was written tltlHII 

Nine was written IHIIIIU 

Ten, instead of being written with ton marks, 
was expressed bjr two marks crossing each 

other, tnus, X 

which expressed a unit of the second order. 
Two tens or twenty were written XX 

Three tens or thirty were written .XXX 

And so on to ten tens, which were written with ton crosses. But as it 
was found inconvenient to express numbers so large as seven or eight, 
with marks as represented aodve, the X was cut in two, thus X, ana 
the upper part V was used to express one half of ten, or five, and the- 
Bombers from five to ten were expressed by writing marks after thb V^ 
to express the number of units added to ^y^. 

Six was written . - . VI 

Seven was written <» VII 

Eight was written VIII 

Nine was written Villi 

The intermediate numbers between the tens were exprewed by 
writing the excess above even tens after the tens. 

Eleven was written .... XI 
Twelve was written .... XII, &c. 

Twenty-seven was written X X V 1 1 , dtc. 

To express ten Xs, or ten tens, that ia^ oae unit, of the third ordtor, 
or one hundred, three marks were used, thus, C. And to avoid the is* 
eonvenience of writing seven or eight Xs, the C wae dmded, thus SI, 
and the lower part L used to express ^y% Xs, or .fifty. 

To express ten hundreds, four dashes were used, thus, M . This last 
was afterwards written in this form C3 and sometimes CI 3, and was 
then divided, and ID was used to express five hundreds. 

These dashes resemble some of the letters of the alphabet, and those 
letters were afterwards substituted fat them. 

The I resembles the I ; the V resembles the V ; the X resembles the 
X ; the L resembles the L ; the C was substituted ibr the C ; the O 
resembles the D ; and the M resembles the M. 
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ttese nine characters ^ rithnbers whatever faay be express- 
ed. 

To express ten, we make use of the first character 1. But 
to distinguish it from one unit, it is written in a new place, 
thus 10 ; the 0, which is called zero or a cipher^ being plac- 
ed on the right. The zero has no value, it is used only to 
occupy a place, when there is nothing else to be put in that 
place. 

Numbers es^essed with the Raman Letters. 



One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Ifine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

T>lneen 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Siiteen 

Seventeen 

Eighteen 

Nineteen 

Twenty 

Twenty-one 

Twenty-two 

Twenty-three 

Twenty-ibnr 



I 

n 

III 
•llll 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 
•Villi 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 
*XII1I 

XV 

XVI 

XVII 

XVIII 
*XVII1I 

XX 

XXI 

XXII 

XXTII 
•XXIIII 



Twenty-five 

Twenty-six 

Twenty-seven 

Twenty-eight 

Twenty-nij^e 

Thirty 

Thirty-one 

Thirty-two 

Forty 

Fifty 

Sixty 

Seventy 

Eighty 

Ninety 

One hundred 

Two hundred 

Three hundred 

Four hundred 

Five hundred 

Six hundred 

Seven hundred 

Eight hundred 

Nine hundred 

One thousand 



XXV 

XXVI 

XXVII 

xxvin 

•XXVIIII 

XXX 

XXXI 

XXXII,&«. 

♦XXXX 

L 

LX 

LXX 

LXXX 
•LXXXX 

c 
cc 
ccc 
cccc 

D 

DC 

DCC 

DCCO 

DCCCC 

M 



One thousand, eight bundrefl, and twenty-six MDCCCXX VI 

A man has a carriage worth seven hundred and sixty-eight dollars : 
and two horses, one worth two hundred and seventy-tliree dollars, and 
the other worth two hundred and forty-seven dollars ; how many dol- 
lars are the whole worth ? 

These numbers may be written as follows : — 
Operation. 



DCCLXVIII dolls. 

CCLXXIII dolls. 

CCXXXXVII dolls. 



MCCLXXXVm dolls. 



To add these numbers together it is easy 
to see that it will be the most eonvenient to 
commence on the right, and count the Is 
first. We find eight of them, which we 
should write thus VIII, but observing that 



• H is usual to write four IV, instead of IHl, and nine IX, instead of Villi, 
and forty XL, iitftead of XXXX, and ninety XC, instead of LXXXX, &c. in 
wbicb a small character before a larre, lakes out its value from the large. 
This is laore coavenient when no caicalatioD is to be made. But when they 
are to be used in calculation, the method given in the text is bast. 
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Eleven is written thos, 11, with two Is. The 1 on the 
left expresses one ^en ; and the one on the right expresses 
&ne unit, or one added to ten. Twelve is written 12 ; the 
1 on the left signifies one t^n, and the 2 on the right sig- 
nifies two units, and the whole is properly read ten and two, 

there are more Va we set down oaly III, reserving the V and count- 
ing it with the other Vs. Counting the Vs we find two, and the one 
which we reserved makes three. Three Vs are equivalent to one X 
and one V. We write the V and reserve the X. Countins the Xa, 
we find seven of them, and the one which was reserved makes eight 
Eight Xs are equivalent to LXXX. We write the three Xs and re- 
serve the L. Counting the Ls, we find two of them, and the one 
which was reserved makes three. Three Ls are equivalent to CL. 
We write the L and reserve the C. Counting the Cs, we find six of 
them, and the one which was reserved makes seven. Seven Cs are 
equivalent to DCC. We write tlie CC and reserve the D. Count- 
ing the Ds we find one, and the one which was reserved makes 
two. Two Ds are equivalent to M. The whole sum therefore ia 
MCCLXXXVIII dollars. 

The general rule for addition, therefore is, to begin tnth the eharaC' 
ters which express the lowest numbers and count aU of each land to- 
gether without regard to their value, only observing that five Is m^f^ 
one V, and that two Vs make one X, and that five Xs make oneLf 
^c, and setting them down accordingly. 

A man having one hundred and seventy-eight dollars, paid away 
seventy-nine dollars for a horse ; how many had he left ? 
Operation. 
CLaXVIII dolls. \ To perform this operation we begin at the 
LXXVIIII dolls. I right hand, and take the Is from the Is, the 

I Vs from the Vs, &jc. But a difficulty imme- 



LXXXXVIIII dolls. ^ diately occurs, for we cannot take IIII from 
III ; it is necessary therefore to' take the Illt from VIII, that is, horn 
IIIIIIII, which leaves IIII ; these we set down. Since we have used 
the V in the upper line, it will be necessary to take the V in the lower 
line from one or the Xs, that is fi-om VV. V from VV, leaves V, 
which we set down. Hai»ng used one of the Xs, there is but one 
, left. We cannot take XX from X, we must therefore use the L, 
which is equivalent to five Xs, which, added to the ond X, make 
XXXXXX ; from these we take XX and there remain XXXX, which 
we set down. Since the L in the upper line is already used, it is 
necessary to take the L in the lower hne from the C which is equiva- 
lent to LL ; one L taken from these, leaves L, which we set down. 
The whole remainder therefore is LXXXXVIIII dolls. 

Hence the general rule for taking one number from another, ex- 
pressed by the Roman characters, is, to begin with the characters ex- 
pressing the lowest numbers, and take those of the same kind from 
each other, when or aetieable, but if any of the numbers to be subtract" 
td exceed those from which they are to be takeuj a character of the 
Tuxt highest order must be taken, and reduced to fJke order required^ 
and joined with the others from which the subtraction is to be ma4«. 

This process is called subtraction. 
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Tbe foUowiog is the maoner of writiag the numbers from 
nine to ninety-nine, inclusive. 

The first column contains the figures, the second shows 
the proper mode of expressing them in words and the way 
in which they are always to be understood, and the third 
contains the names which are commonly applied. The 
common names are expressive of their signification, but not 
so much so as those in the second column. 



figUTM. 


Froftr mode of expressing 


Common Jfmnes, 






them in words. 




10.^ 




One Ten or simply Ten, 


Ten. 


11. 




Ten and one. 


Eleven. 


12. 




Ten and two. 


Twelve. 


13. 




Ten and three. 


Thirteen. 


14. 




Ten and four. 


Fourteen. 


15. 




Ten and five. 


Fifteen. 


16. 




Ten and six. 


Sixteen. 


17. 




Ten and seven. 


Seventeen. 


18. 




Ten and eight. 


Eighteen. 


19. 


• 


Ten and nine. 


Nineteen. 


20. 




Two tens. 


Twenty. 


21. 




Two tens and one. 


Twenty-one. 


22. 




Two tens ^pd two. 


Twenty-two. 


23. 




Two tens and three. 


Twenty-three. 


24. 




Two tens and four. 


Twenty-four^ 


25. 




Two tens and five. 


Twenty-five. 


26. 




Two tens and six. 


Twenty-six. 


^7. 




Two tens and seven. 


Twenty-seven. 


28. 




Two tens and eight. 


Twenty-eight* 


29. 




Two tens and nine. 


Twenty-nine. 


30. 




Three tens. 


Thirty. 


31. 




Three tens and one. - 


Thirty-oae. 


32, 


d&c 


Three tens and two. 


Thirty-fwo. 


40. 




Four tens. 


Forty. 


41. 


d&c 


Four tens and one. 


Forty-one. 


50. 




Five tens. 


Fifty. 


61, 


&c 


Five tens and one. 


Fifty-one* 


60. 




Six tens. 


Sixty. 


61. 


&c 


Six tens and one. 


Sixty-one. 


70. 




Seven tens. 


Seventy. 


71. 


&C. 


Seven tens and one. 


Seventy-one* 


80. 




Eighty tens. 


Eighty. 


81. 


dLC 


Eight tens and one. 
10 • 


Eighty-one. 
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Figuref. Proper mode of expressing Common Barnes. 

them in words. 

00. Nine tens. Ninety. 

91, dLC. Nine tens and one. Ninety-one. 

99. Nine tens and nine. Ninety-nine. 

Nine tens and nine or ninety-nine is the largest number 
tliat can be expressed by two figures. If one be added to 
nine tens and nine, it makes ten tens, or one hundred. To 
express one hundred we use the first figure again ; but in 
order to show that it has a new value, it is put in another 
place, which is called the htmdreds^ place. Thie hundreds* 
place is the third place Counting from the right One hun- 
dred is written, 100 ; two hundred is written, 200 ; three 
hundred is written, 300. The zeros on the right have na 
value ; their only purpose is to occupy the two first places, 
so that the figures 1, 2, 3, d&c. may stand in the third place. 

The figures in the second place, we observe, have the 
same value whether the first place be occupied by a zero or 
by a figure : for example, in 20 and in 23 the 2 has precise- 
ly the same value ; it is two tens or twenty in both. In the 
first there is nothing added to the twenty, and in the second 
three is added to it. * x 

It is the same with figures in the third place. They 
have the same value, whether the two first places are occu- 
pied by zeros or figures. In 400, 403, 420, and 435, the 4 
has the same value in each, that is four hundred. The value 
of every figure, therefore, depends upon its place as counted 
from the right towards the left. A figure standing in the 
first place signifies so many units ; the same figure standing 
in the second place signifies so many tens ; and the same 
figure standing in the third place signifies so many hun- 
dreds. For example, 333, the three on the right signifies 
three units, the three in the second place signifies three tens 
or thirty, and the 3 in the third place signifies three hun- 
dreds. The number is read three hundreds, three tens, and 
three, or three hundred and ihirty-three. We have seen 
that all the numbers from ten to twenty, from twenty to 
thirty, &c. are expressed by adding units to the tens ; in the 
same manner all the numbers from one hundred to two hun- 
dred, from two hundred to three hundred, d&c. are expressed 
by adding tens and units to the hundreds. — ^For example, to 
express five hundred and eighty-two, weVrite five hundreds, 
eigh) tens, and twp units thus, 582. 
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The largest number that can be expressed by three figures 
is 999, nine hundreds, nine tens, and nine units, or nine 
hundred and ninety-nine. If to this we add one unit more, 
we have a collection of ten hundreds ^ which is called one 
thousand. To express this, the 1 is used again ; but to 
show that it expresses 1 thousand it is written one place far- 
ther to the lefl, that, is, in the fourth place, thus 1000. Two 
thousand is written 2000, and so on, to nine thousand, 
which is written 9000. The intermediate numbers are ex- 
pressed by adding hundreds, tens, and units to the thou- 
sands. 

It is easy to see that this manner of expressing niumbers 
may be continued to any extent. Every time a figure is re- 
moved one place to the left its value is increased teil-fold, 
and since nothing limits the number of places which we may 
use, there can be no number conceived, however large* 
which cannot be expressed with these nine characters. 

We sometimes caJI the figures in the first place or right 
hand place, units of the first order ; those in the second 
place, or the collection of tens, units of the second order ; 
those in the third place, or the collection of hundreds, vnits^ 
of the third order, &c. t 

The following table exhibits the first nine places or orders, " 
with their, names, and contains a few examples to illustrata 
them. X 
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Sflven units or seyen ... 

Three tens, or thirty - - - 
Four tens and six units, i>r fbrty-six 
£igfat hundreds ..... 
Seven hundreds and three units, or seven 

hundred and three .... 
Five'^hundreds and four tens, or ^ve hundred 

and forty ..... 
Six hundreds, five tens, and eight units, or 

six hundred and fifty-eight 
Six thousands - • > • 
Six thousands and five units 
Six thousands and four tens, or six thousand 

and forty ..... 
^ thousands and four tens and ^v» units, or 

six thousand and forty^five 
Six thousands and seven hundreds 
Six thousand, seven hundred, and five 
Six thousand, seven hundred, and forty - 
Six thousand, seven hundred, and forty-five 
Four tens of thousands, or forty thousand 
Forty thousand and three ... 
Forty thousand, five hundred and three 
Forty-seven thousand, five hundred, and 

eighty three 
Four hundred and twenty-six thousand, eight 

hundred and fifty-three ... 
Three hundred and twenw-eight millions, 

four hundred and thirty-nve thousand, six 

hundred and eighty-seven 
Three hundred milhons 
Twenty millions .... 
Eight millions ..... 
Four hundred thousand ... 
Thirty thousand - - - 

Five thousand * 

Six hundred - - - - - 

Eighty . . . 

Seven 
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In looking over the above examples it will be observed, 
that the three first places on the right have distinct names, 
viz. units, tens, hundreds ; and that the three next places are 
all called thousands, the first being called simply thousands ; 
the second, tens of thousands; the third, hundreds of thou- 
sands. In the same manner there are three places appro- 
priated to"" millions, and distinguished in the same w^y, viz. 
millions, tens of millions, hundreds of millions. The same 
is true of all the other names, three places being appropriat- 
ed to each name. From this circumstance it is usual to di- 
vide the figures into periods of three figures each. This 
division very much facilitates the reading and writing of 
large numbers. Indeed it enables us to read a number con- 
sisting of any number of figures, as easily as we can read 
three figures. This is illustrated in the following example. 
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S P.5 s S.S s S.tj s S.S s S.t: s S.S g S.2 

3 8 5,6 7 9,2 5 8,6 7 3,4 6 2,9 2 7,6 4 8 

We have only to make ourselves familiar with reading 
and writing the figures of one period, and we shall then be 
able to read or write us many periods as we please, if we 
know the names of the periods. 

It is to be observed that the unit of the first period is sim- 
ply one ; the unit of the second period is a collection of a 
thousand simple units ; the unit of the third period is a col- 
lection of a thousand units of the second period, or a mil- 
lion of simple units ; and so on as we proceed towards the 
left, each period contains a thousand units of the period next 
preceding it 

The figures of each period are to be read in precisely the 
same manner as the figures of the right hand period. At 
the end of each period, except the right hand period, the 
name of the period is to be pronounced. The right hand; 
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period is always understood to be units without mention be- 
ing made of the name. 

In the above example, the right hand period is read, six 
hundred and forty-eight {units being understood.) The second 
period is read in the same manner, nine hundred and twenty- 
seven, — but here we must mention the name of the period at 
the end ; we say, therefore, nine hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand. If we would put the two periods together, we begin 
on the lefl and say, nine hundred and twenty-seven thou- 
sand, six hundred and forty-eight. The third period is read 
four hundred and sixty-two, — adding the name of the period, 
it becomes four hundred and sixty-two millions: and the 
three periods are read together, four hundred and sixty-two 
miUionsj nine hundred and twenty-seven thousand, six hun- 
dred and forty-eight. 

Beginning at the lefl hand of the above example, the seve< 
ral periods are read separately as follows — three hundred 
and eighty-five*; six hundred and seventy-nine ; two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight ; six hundred and seventy-three ; four 
hundred and sixty-two ; nine hundred and twenty-seven ; 
six hundred and forty-eight Giving each period its name 
and putting all together as one number*, it becomes three 
hundred and eighty-five guintiUions ; six hundred and se- 
venty-nine quadrillions; two hundred and fifly-eight triU 
lions ; six hundred and seventy-three billions ; four hundred 
and sixty-two millions f nine hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand; six hundred and forty-eight. 

The names of the periods are derived from the Latin nu- 
merals, by giving them the termination iUion and making 
some other alteratiops, so as to render the pronunciation 
easy. After quintillions come sextillions, septillionSy ociil- 
UonSt noniUions, deciUtons, undeciUionSi duodecilUons, S^c, 

A number dictated or enunciated, is written by beginning 
at the left hand, and proceeding towards the right, care be- 
ing taken to give each figure its proper place. If any place 
is omitted in the enunciation, the place must be supplied 
with a zero. If, for example, the number were three hun- 
dred and twenty-seven thousand, and fifty-three ; we observe , 
that the highest period mentioned is thousands, which is the 
second period, and that there are hundreds mentioned in 
this period, (that is, hundreds of thousands,) this period is 
therefore filled, and the number -will consist of six places. 
We first write 3 for the three hundred thousand, then 2 im- 
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Inedi&teiy after it for the twenty thousand, then 7 for the 
seven thousand ; there were no hundreds mentioned in the 
enunciation, we must put a zero in the hundreds* place, then 
5 for the tens, and 3 for the units, and the number will 
stand thus, 327,053. 

Let the number hejifty^hree miUions, forty thousand, six 
hundred and eight. Millions is the third period, and tens of 
millions is the highest place mentioned, hence there will be 
but two places occupied in the period of millions, and the 
whole number will consist of eight places. We first write 
53 for the millions. In the period of thousands there is only 
ene place mentioned, that is, tens of thousands, we must put 
a zero in the hundreds of thousands* place, then 4 for the forty 
thousand, then a zero again in the thousands' place ; in the 
next period we write 6 for the six hundred, there being no 
tens in the example we put a zero in the tens* place, and 
then 8 for the eight units, and the whole number will stand 
thus, 53,040,608. 

Whole periods may sometimes be left out in the enuncia- 
tion. When this is the case, the places must be supplied by 
zeros. Great care must be taken in writing numbers, ta 
use precisely the. right number of places, for if a mistake of a 
tingie place be made, all the figures at the left of the mis- 
take, will foe increased or diminished ten%>ld.* 



ADDITION. 

II. We have seen how numbers are formed by the suc- 
cessive addition of units. It often happens that we wish to 
pat together two or more numbers, and ascertain what num* 
foer they will form. 

A person bought an orange for 5 cents, and a pear for 3 
cents ; how many cents did he pay for both f 

* The cottom of usiog nine characters, and consequently the tenibtd 
ratio of the placet, is entirely arbitrary; any other number of figures 
might be used by giving the places a ratio corresponding to the num« 
her of fiffures. ir we had only the seven first figures for example, the 
ratio of tne places would be eifht fold, and we should write numbers^ 
ID every other respect, as we do now. It would be necessary to re- 
ject the names eight and nine, and use the name of ten for eight. 
Twenty would correspond to the present sixteen : and one hundred, 
|o the present sixty-four, &c. The fbllowinc is an example of the 
eight tsM ratio, with the numbers of the ten fold ratio corresponding to 
them. 
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Part 2. 



To answer this qaestien it is necessary to put together the 
ntimbers 5 and 3. It is evident that the first time a child 
undertakes to do this, he must take one of the numbers, as 5, 
and join the other to it a single unit {it a time, thus 5 and 1 
are 6, 6 and 1 are 7, 7 and 1 are 8 ; 9 is the sum of 5 and 
3. A child is obliged to go through the process of adding 
by units every time he has occasion to put two numbers to- 
gether, until he can remember the results. This however 
he soon learns to do if he has frequent occasion to put num- 
bers together. Then he will say directly that 5 and 3 are 8, 
7 and 4 are 11, d&c. 

Before much progress can be made in arithmetic, it is 
necessary to remember the sums of all the numbers from one 
to ten, taken two by two in every possible manner. These 
are all that are absolutely necessary to be remembered. For 
when the numbers exceed ten, they are divided into two or 
more parts and expressed by two or more figures, neither of 
which can exceed nine. This will be illustrated by the ex- 
amples which follow. 

A man bought a coat for twenty^faur dollars, and a hat 
for eight dollars. How much did they both come to ? 
Operation. , 

Coat 24 dolls. In this example we have 8 dolls, to 

Hat 8 dolls, add to 24 dolls. Here are twenty dolls. 
— and four dolls, and eight dolls. Eight 

Both 32 dolls, and four are twelve, which are to be join- 



Eight fold 



One 


1 


Two 


2 


Three 


3 


Four 


4 


Five 


5 


Six 


6 


Seven 


'7 


Ten 


10 


Eleven 


11 


Twelve 


12 


Thirteen 13 


Fourteen 14 



corresp. to 



Ten fold 
1 
2 

- 3 
4 

- S 
6 

- 7 
8 

. 9 
. 10 

- 11 
- 12 



Eiffht fold 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 

Seventeen 

Twenty 

Thirty 

Forty 

Fifty 

Sixty 

Seventy , 

One hundred 



15 
16 
17 - 
,20 
30 . 
40 

50 - 
60 

70 - 
100, Ac, 



Ten fold 
corresp. to 13 



One thousand 1000 



14 
15 
16 
24 

32 

40 
48- 
56 
64 
512 



In the same manner if we had twelve figures, the places would have 
been in a thirteen ibid ratio. 

The ten fold ratio was probably suggested b^ counting the lincen. 
This is the most convenient ratio. If the ratio were less, it would re* 
quire a larger number of places to express large numbers. If the ratio 
were larger, it would not require so many places indeed, but it would 
■ot be so easy to perform the operations as at present on account of 
the numbers m each place being so large. ^ 
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ed to twenty. Bat twelve is the same as ten aatf two, there- 
tee we may say twenty and ten are thirty and two are tbirty- 
Ivo. 

A man bought a cow for 27 d4iiUs. and a horse for 68 doUs* 
How much did he give for both ? 

OperaHon. 

Cow 27 dolis. in this exam]^ it is proposed to add 

Hofee 66 dolk. together 27 and 6a Now 27 is ^ tens 

«— ai^ 7 anits ; and 66 is 6 tens and 8 

Both 95 dolls, units. 6 tens and 2 teas are 8 tens ; 

attd S miits and 7 units are 15, which is 1 ten and 5 nnita ; 

tins joined to 6 ieas makes 9 tens and 5 units, or 96. 

A m<m bought ten barrels ^f dderfor 35 doUs., and 7 bm^ 
r^ qf flour for 42 doUS'% a hogshead qf molasses for 96 
dolls., a chest of tea for 87 dolls., and 3 hundred weight fif 
^Hgmrfor 24 difUs. What did tie whole amQmU to 1 

Operation. 

Cider 35 dolls. In this example there are five num- 

Flour 42 dolls, hers to be added together. We ob- 

Ifolasses 36 doUs. serve that each of ttose aumbers oon- 

Tea 87 dolls* sists of two figures. It will be most 

Sog^r 24 dolte- convenient to add together either all 

- — the units, or all the tens first, and then 

Amount 224 dolls, the other. Let us begin with the 

t^i;i, 3 ten? and 4 tens are ^even tens, and 3 are 10 tens, 

^^ 8 are 18 teas, and 2 ajre 20 tens, or 200* Then addi^ 

the units, 5 and 2 are 7, and 6 are IS^ and 7 are 20, and 4 

are 24, that is, 2 tens and 4 units ; this joined to 200 makes 

224. 

It would be still more convenient to begin with the units, 
in the following manner ; 5 and 2 are 7, and 6 are 19^ and 
7 are 20, and 4 are 24, that is 2 ten* mid 4 units ; we nay 
Qpw set down the 4 units, and reserving the 2 tens add Ihem 
with the other tens, thus : 2 tens (which we resenred) and 3 
tens are 5 tens, and 4^9 tens, and 3 are 12 ten?, and 8 
are 20 tens/ and 2 are ^2 tens, which wrijttep with the 4 
units make 224 as before. 

A general has three regiments under his eomtnemd ; in the 
first there are 478 men ; in the second 664 ; and in the third 
ISR. How many men are there in the whole f 

11 
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Part% 



First reg. 
Second reg. 
Third reg. 



OperoHan. 



478 men 
564 men 
593 men 



In all 
units as follows 



In this example, each of the 
numbers is divided into three 
parts, hundreds, tens, and units. 
To add these together it is most 
convenient to begin with the 



1,635 men 

; 8 and 4 are 12, and 3 are 15, that is, 1 
ten and 5 units. We write down the 5 units, and reserving 
the .1 ten, add it with the tens. 1 ten (which we reserved) 
and 7 tens are 8 tens, and 6 are 14 tens, and 9 are 23 tens, 
that is, 2 hundreds and 3 tens. We^ write down the 3 tens, 
and reserving the 2 hundreds add them with the hundreds. 
2 hundreds (which we reserved) and 4 hundreds are & hun- 
dreds, and 5 are 1 1 hundreds, and 5 are 16 hundreds, that is» 
1 thousand and 6 hundreds. We write down the 6 hundreds 
in the hundreds* place, and the 1 thousand in the thousands* 
place. 

The reserving of the tens, hundreds, d&c. and adding them 
with the other tens, hundreds, &»c. is called carrying. The 
principle of carrying is more fully illustrated in the following 
example. 

A merchant had all his money in bills of the following 
description, one-dollar bills, ten-dollar bills, hundred-dollar 
bills, thousand-dollar bills, S^c each kind he kept in a sepa* 
rate box. Another merchant presented three notes for pay^ 
ment, one 2,673 dollars, another 849 dollars, and another 
756 dollars. How much was the amount of all the notes ; 
and how many bills of each sort did he pay, supposing he paid 
it with the least possible numbier of bills ? 

Operation. 
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The first note would require 2 
of the thousand-dollar bills ; 6 of 
of the hundred-dollar bills ; 7 ten- 
dollar bills ; and 3 one-dollar bills. 
4 2 7 8 The second note would require 8 
of the hundred-dollar bills ; 4 ten-dollar bills ; and 9 one- 
dollu* bills. The third note would require 7 of the hundred- 
dollar bills ; 5 ten-dollar bills ; and 6 one-dollar bills.' Count- 
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ing the one-dollar bills, we find 18 of them. This may be 
paid with 1 ten-dollar bill and 8 one-dollar bills ; putting this 

1 ten-dollar bill with the olher ten-dollar bills, we find 17 of 
them. This may be paid with 1 hundred-dollar bill, and 7 
ten-dollar bills ; putting this one-hundred dollar bill with the 
other hundred-dollar bills, we find 22 of them ; this may be 
paid witl) 2 of the thousand-dollar bills, and 2 of the hun- 
dred-dollar bills ; putting the 2 thousand-dollar bills with the 
other thousand-dollar bills, we find 4 of them. Hence the 
three notes may be paid with 4 of the thousand-dollar bills, 

2 of the hundred-dollar bills, 7- ten-dollar bills, and 8 one- 
dollar bills, and the amount of the whole is 4,278 dollars. 

Besides the figures, there are other signs used in arithme- 
tic, which stand for words or sentences that frequently occur. 
These signs will be explained when there is occasion to use 
them. 

A cros8 -{- one mark being perpendicular, the other hori- 
zontal, is used to express, that one number is to be added to 
another. Two parallel horizontal lines = are used to ex- 
press equality between two numbers. This sign is generally 
read is or are equal to. Example 5 4- ^ = ^y is read 5 and 

3 are 8 ; or 3 added to 5 is equal to 8 ; or 5 more 3 is equal 
to 8 ; or more frequently 5 plus 3 is equal to 8 ; plus being 
the Latjn word for more. These four expressions signify 
precisely the same thing. 

Any number consisting of several figures may sometimes 
be conveniently expressed in parts by the above method. 
Example, 2358 = 2000 + 300+50 + 8 = 1000 + 1200 
+ 140 + 18. 

A man oums three farms^ the first is worth 4,673 dollars ; 
the second^ 5,764 dollars ; and the third, 9,287 doUats. How 
many dollars are they all worth ? ^ 

Perhaps the principle of carrying may be illustrated more 
plainly by separating the different orders of units from each 
other. 
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OperaHm. 

4I&JIZ may be written 4000 + 600 *f 70 -f 3* 

5764 - - 6000+ 700+ 60+ 4 

93S7 - . 9000+ 200+ 80+ 7 



H I * 



14 18000+ 1500+ 210+ 14 

21. 

15 , « Placing the results under each other, mt 

18... have 18,000 

+1,500 

19,724 + 210 

+ 14 



= 19,724 I 

In this example the sum of the units is 14^ the sum of the 
tens is 21 tens or 210, the sum of the hundreds is 15 hun^ 
dreds or 1,500, the sum of the thousands is 18 thousands or 
18,000 ; these numbers being put together make 19,724* 

If we take this example and perform it by carrying the 
tens, the same result will be obtained, and it will be per- 
ceived that the only difference in the two methods is, that in 
this, we add the tens in their proper places as we proceed, 
and in the other, we put it off until we have added each 
column, and then add them in precisely the same places. 
Operation, 

4,673 Here as before the sum of the units is 14, < 

+5,764 but instead of writing 14 we write only the 4, i 

+9,287 and reserving the 1 ten, we say 1 (ten, which < 

we reserved) and 7 are 8,, and 6 are 14, and 

=19,724 8 are 2S2 (tens) or 2 hundreds and 2 tens; 
setting down the 2 tens and reserving the hundreds, we say, 
2 (hundreds, which we reserved) and 6 are 8, and 7 are 15, 
and 2 are 17 (hundreds) or 1 thousand and 7 hundreds ; 
writing down the 7 hundreds, and reserving the 1 thousand, 
we say, 1 (thousand, which we reserved) and 4 are 5, and 5 
are 10, and 9 are 19 (thousands) or 1 ten-thousand and 9 
thousands ; we write the 9 in its pi^per place, and since 
there is nothing more to add to the 1 (ten thousand) we 
write that down also, in its proper place. The answer is 
19,724 dollars. 

* It will be well for the learner |o separate, in thia way, several of 
the examples in Addition, because this method is frequently used fo^ 
illustration in other parts of the book. 
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We may now observe another advantage peculiar to this 
method of notation. It is, that all large numbers are divided 
into parts, in order to express them by the different orders of 
units, and then we add each different order separately, and 
without regard to its name, observing only that ten, in an 
inferior order, is equal to one in the next superior order. By 
this means we add thousands, millions, or any of the higher or- 
ders as easily as we add units. If on the contrary we had as 
many names and characters, as there are numbers which we 
have occasion to use, the addition of large numbers would 
become extremely laborious. The other operations are as 
mdch facilitated as Addition, by this method of notation. - 

In the above examples the numbers to be added have been 
written under each other. This is not absolutely necessary ; 
we may add them standing in any other manner, if we are 
Careful to add units to units, tens to tens, &c., but it is 
generally most convenient to write them under each other, 
and we shall be less liable to make mistakes. 

In the above examples we commenced adding the numbers 
at the top of each line, but it is easy to see that it will make 
no difference whether we begin at the top or bottom, since 
the Tcsult will be the same in either case. 

Proof. The only method of proving addition, which can 
properly be called a proof, is^by subtraction. This will be 
explained in its proper place. 

The best way to ascertain whether the operation has been 
correctly performed, is to do it over again. But if we add 
the numbers the second time in the same order as at first, if 
a mistake has been made, ^ve are very liable to make the 
safne mistake again. To prevent this, it is better to add 
them in a reversed order, that is, if they were added down* 
wards the first time, to add them upwards the second timet 
and vice versa.* 

* The method of omitting the upper line the second time, and then 
adding it to the sum of the rest ift liable to the same objection, an that 
of addins: the numbers twice in the same order, for it Ih in fa^ the 
ftame thm^. If this method were to be used, it would be much bet- 
ter to omit the lower line instead of the upper one when they are 
added upward ; and the upper line when added downward. This 
would cnange the order in which the numbers are put together. 

The danger of makinjr the same mistake is this : if in addinv up a 
row of fij^res wo should somewhere happen to say 20 and 7 are 35, 
if we add it over avain in the satne way, we are very liable to sny so 
again. But in adding it in an(»ther order it would be a very singalar 
eoincidence if a mistake of exactly the same number were mad«. 
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From whit baa been eaid it appears, (hat the c^eration of 
addition may be reduced to the following 

Rule. Write dawn ihs numbers in the most convenient 
manner J which is gemeraUy so that the units may stand under 
units, tens under tens, ^c* First add together aU the tmits^ 
and if they do not exceed nine, write the result in the units* 
place ; but if they amount to ten or more than ten, reserve the 
ten or tens^ and write down the excess above even tens, in the 
units* place. Then add the tens^ and add with them the 
tens which were reserved from the preceding eohmm ; reserve 
the teus as before, and set dawn the excess, &nd so on, till eiH 
the columns are adduL 



MULTIPLICATION. 

III. duestions often occur in addition in which a 
number is lo be added to itself several timea. 

How much will 4 gaSons of molasses come <o of 34 cents 
a gallon ? 

34 cents This example may be p^formed very 

34 cents easily by the common method of addition. 

34 cents But it is easy to see that if it were required 

34 cents to find the price of M, 30, or 100 gal- 

•— ^ Ions, the operation would become laborious 

Ans. 136 cents on account of the number of times the 

number 34 must be written down. 

I jfind in adding the units that 4 taken 4 times amounts to 
16, I write the 6 and reserve the ten ; 3 taken 4 times 
amounts to 12, and 1 which I reserved makes 13, which I 
write down, and the whole number is 136 oentSk 

If I have learned that 4 times 4 are 16, and that 4 tines 
3 are 12, it is plain that I need not write the number 34 but 
once, and then I may say that 4 times 4 are 16, reserving the 
ten and writing the 6 units as in addition^ Then again 4 
times 3 (tens) are 12 (tens) and 1 (ten which I reserved) 
are 13 (tens.) 

Addition performed in this manner is called MukiplicO" 
tion. In this example 34 is the number to be mukip&d or 
repeated, and 4 is the number by which it is to be multi<- 
plied ; that is, it expresses the number of times 34 is to b^ 
taken. 
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The nuitber to be multiplied is called tbe nntUipSeani, 
and the number whijch shows how many times the multipli- 
cand is to be taken is called the mvUipUer, The answer olr 
result is called the product. They are usually written in 
the following manner : 

34 multiplicand 
4 multiplier 

196 product 

Having written them down, say 4 tirines 4 are 16, write 
the 6 and reserve the ten, then 4 times 3 are 19, 4nd 1 
(which was reserved) are 13. 

In order to perform multiplication readily, it is necessary 
to retain in memory the sum of each of the nine digits re- 
peated from one to nine times ; that is, the products of each 
of the nine digits by themselves, and by each other. Thesfe 
are all that are absolutely necessary, but it is very convenieat 
to remember the products of a much greater number. Tfak 
annexed table, which is called the table of Pythagoras, €<nih. 
tains the prodacttt of the first twenty iiumbm by the finit 
ten. 
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To form this table, write the numbers 1, 2» 3« 4, &c. «« 
far as you wish the table to extend, in a line horizontally. 
This is the first or upper row. To form the second row, 
add these numbers to themselves, and write them in a row 
directly under the first. Thus 1 and 1 are 2 ; 2 and 2 are 
4 ; 3 and 3 are 6 ; 4 and 4 are 8 ; d&c. To form the third 
row, add the second row to the first, thus 2 and 1 are 3 ; 4 
and 2 are 6 ; 6 and 3 are 9 ; 8 and 4 are 12 ; &c. This 
will evidently contain the first row three times. To form 
the fourth row, add the third to the first, and so on, till you 
have formed as many rows as you wish the table to contain. 
When the formation of this table is well understood, the 
mode of using it may be easily conceived. If for instance 
the product of 7 by 5, that is, 5 times 7 were required, look 
fi>r 7 in the upper row, then directly under it in the fiflh 
fow, you find 35, which b 7 repeated 5 times. In the same 
manner any other product may be found. 

If you seek in the table of Pythagoras for the product of 5 
by 7, or 7 times 5, look for 5 in the first row, and direotly 
under it in the seventh row you will find 35, as before. It. 
appears therefore that 5 times 7 is the same as 7 times 5^ 
In the same manner 4 times 8 are 32, and 8 times 4 are 32 ; 
8 times 9 are 27, and 9 times 3 are 27. In fiict this will be 
found to be true with respect to all the numbers in the table* 
From this we should be led to suppcMse, that, whatever be the 
two niimbers which are to be multiplied together, the prod«o| 
will be the same, whichsoever of them be made the multi*^ 
plier. 

The few products contained in the table of Pythagoras 
are not sufficient to warrant this conclusion. For analogical 
reasoning is not allowed in mathematics, except to discovet 
the probability of the existence of facts. But the facts are 
not to be admitted as truths until they are demonstrated, t 
shall therefore give a demonstration of the above fact ; which^ 
besides proving the fact, will be a good illustration of thi^ 
manner in which the product of two numbers is formed. 

There is an orchard, in which there are 4 rows of trees,^ 
and there are 7 trees in each row. 

If one tree be taken from each 

row, a row may be made consisting 

. of four trees ; then one more taken 

from each row will make anothmr 

row of four trees $ and since there are seven trees in eaeh 
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row, it is evident that in this way seven rows, of four tree» 
each, may be made of them. But the number of trees re- 
mains the same, which way soever they are counted. 

Now whatever be the number of trees in each row, if they^ 
are a]l alike, it is plain that as many rows, of four each, can 
be made, as there are trees in a row. Or whatever be 
the number of rows of seven each, it is evident that seven 
rows can be made of them, each row consisting of a number 
equal to the number of rows. In fine, whatever be the num- 
ber of rows, and whatever be the number in each row, it is 
plain that by taking one from each row a new row may be 
made, containing a number of trees equal to the number of 
rows, and that there will be as many rows of the latter kind, 
as there were trees in a row of the former kind. 

The same thing may be demonstrated abstractly as fol- 
lows : 6 times 5 means 6 times each of the units in 5 ; but 

6 times 1, is 6, and 6 times 5 will be 5 times lis much, that 
is, 5 times 6. 

Generally, to multiply one number by another, is to repeal 
the first number as many times as there are units in the 
second number. To do this, each unit in the first must be 
repeated as many times as there are units in the second* 
But each unit of the first repeated so many times, makes a 
number equal to the second ; therefore the second number 
will be repeated as many times as there are units in the first. 
Hence the product of two numbers will always be the same, 
whichsoever be made multiplier. 

What will 'impounds of meat cost^ at 7 cents per ptnmdf 

This question will show the use of the above proposition ;^ 
for 254 pounds will cost 254 times as much as 1 pound ; but 
I pound costs 7 cents, therefore it will cost 254 times 7. 
But since we know that 254 times 7 is the same as 7 times 
254, it will be much more convenient to multiply 254 by 7. 
It is easy to show here that the result must be the same ; for 
254 pounda at 1 cent a pound would come to 254 cents ; at 

7 cents a pound therefore it must come to 7 tinles as much. 

Operation, • r 

254 Here say 7 times 4 are . 28 ; reserv- 

7 ing the 2 (tens^ write . the 8 (units) ; 

then 7 times 5 (tens) are 35 (tens) and 

Ans. 1778 cents. 2 (tens) which were reserved are 37 

(tens); write the 7 (tens) and reserve the 3 (hundreds); 
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then 7 times 2 (hundreds) are 14 (hundreds) and 3 which 
were reserved are 17 (hundreds). The answer is 1778 
cents ; and since 100 cents make a dollar, we may say 17 
dollars and 78 cents. 

The process of multiplication^ by a single figure, may be 
expressed thus : Multiply ecLch figure of the multiplicand bjf 
the multiplier, beginning at the right hand, and carry as in 
addition. 



IV. What toiU 24 oTcen come to, at 47 dollars apiece ? 

It does not appear so easy to multiply by 24 as by a num- 
ber consisting of only one figure ; but we may first find the 
price of 6 oxen, and then 4 times as much will be the price 
of 24 oxen. 

(deration. 
47 
6 



282 dolls, price of 6 oxen. 
4 



1128 dolls, price of 24 oxeh. 

Or thus 47 
4 



188 dolls, price of 4 oxen. 
6 



1128 dolls, price of 24 oxen. 

A number which is a product of two or more numbers is 
called a composite or compound number. The numbers, 
which, being multiplied together, produce the number, are 
esMed'factors of that number. 4 is a composite number, its 
factors are 2 and 2, because 2 times 2 are 4. 6 is also a 
composite number, its factors are 2 and 3. The numbers 8, 
9, 10, 12, 14, 15, &c. are composite numbers ; some of 
them have only two factors, and some have several. The 
sign X 9 ft cross, in which neither of the marks is either hori- 
zontal or perpendicular, is u»ed to express multiplication. 
Thus 3X2 = 6, signifies 2 times 3 are equal to 6. 2x3 
X 5 =: 30, signifies 3 times 2 are 6, and 5 times 6 are 30. 
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Numbera which have several factors, may be divided into 
a number of factors, less than the whole number of factors, 
in several ways. 24, for example, has 4 factors, thus, 2 X 
2 X 2 X 3 = 24. This may be divided into 2 factors and 
into 3 factors in several different ways. Thus 4 X 6 z= 24 ; 
2X2X^ = 24; 3x6 = 24; 2xl2 = 24;2x6X 
2 = 24. 

When several numbers are to be multiplied together, it 
will make no difference in what order they are multiplied, 
the lesuU will always be the same. 

What vnU be the price of 5 loads of ciders each had eon- 
Udmng 7 barrels, at 4 dollars a barrd ? 

Now 5 loads each containing 7 barrels, are 35 barrels. 
35 barrels at 4 dollars a barrel, amount to 140 dollars. Or 
we may say one load comes to 28 dollars, and 5 loads will 
come to 140 dollars. Or lastly, 1 barrel from each load will 
come to 20 dollars, and 7 times 20 are 140. 

Thus 7 Or 7 Or 5 

5 4 4 

35 28 20 

4 5 7 

140 140 140 

What is the price qf 23 loifde of hay, at 34 dolls, a hadt 

34 . 

a 

68 4<dtor price af 2 Jwdffr 

7 

838 dolls, price pf 7 loftdip 
3 

714 dolls, pri/ce of 21 \m^ 



<f^ 



rr; 7824oDs. price of 23 ki«49. 
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iUfipfy 9« % 11^ 



1312 product by 4 
7 



0184 product by 28 
4 



96736 product by 112 
It is easy to see that we may multiply by any other num- 
hur if) the same maaqer. 

This <>fiier»t]on may be expressed as follows* To multiply 
bjf % «^ni|ii>ait« Bumber : JF^md ttoo or more mumbersy which 
hi^ng mUtij^Ued together vsiU produce the multiplier ; muUi^ 
ply the muUiplicaiid hy one of these numbers ^ emd them4heKt 
product by another ^ and so on, until you have multiplied by all 
th^ factors, into yfUch y0U k^d dividtd the mtMpiier, and 
the last product will be the product required* 

If the multiplier be not a composite number, or if it can- 
not be divided into convenient factors : Pind a composite 
number as near as possible to the multiplier, but smaller, and 
multiply by it according to the -above rule, and then add as 
many times the muUipUcand, as this number falls short of 
the midtiplier. 

V. I have shown how to multiply any number by a sin- 
gle figure ; and when the multiplier consists of several 
figures, how to decompose it into such numbers as shall con- 
tain but one figure. It remains to show how to multiply by 
any number of figures ; for the above processes will not 
always be found convenient. 

The most simple numbers consisting of more than one 
figure are 10, 100, 1000, &c. It will l^ very easy to multi- 
pl|r by. these numbers, if w« recoHect that any figure written 
in. tiia second place frovi the rigtyt signfAes ten times as 
many as it does when it stands alone, and in the third place, 
one hundred times as many, and so on. If a zero be annex- 
ed at the right of a figure or any number of figures, it is 
esiident that they will kW be removed one place towards the^ 
left, and consequently become ten times as great ; if two 
zeros be annexed they will be removed two places, and will 
be one hundred times as great, &rC« Hence, to multiply by 

12 
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miff number eonnsHng of I, wkh any numker of zeros at the 
right of it, it is sujficient to annex the zeros to the muU^U' 
camL 

1 X 10=10 1 X 100=100 
2x10 = 20 3x 100 = 300 
3X10 = 30 5X 100 = 600 

27 X 10 = 270 

42 X 100 = 4200 
308 X 1000 = 368000 

VI. When the multiplier is SO, 30, 40, 200, 300, 2000, 
4000, &rC. These are composite numbers, of which 10, or 
100, or 1000, &.C is one of the ftctors. Thus 20 = 2 X 
10; 30 = 3 X 10 ; 300 = 3 X 100 ; &.C In the same 
manner 387000 = 387 X 1000. 

How much wili 30 hogsheads of wine came to, at 87 dollars 
per hogshead? 

Operation, 
87 
3 

261 dolls, price of 3 hhds. 
10 



2610 dolls, price of 30 hhds. 

More simply thus 87 

30 



2610 dolls, price of 30 hhds. 

It appears that it is sufficient in this example tg multiply 
by 3 and then annex a zero to the product If the number 
of hogsheads had been 300, or 3000, two or three zeros must 
have been annexed. It is plain also that, \f there are zeros 
on the right of the nmUipUcand, they may he omitted unOi 
the mudt^Ucation has heen performed, and then annexed to 
the product. 
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Vn. A man bought % pipes of wine, ai 143 cioHrtrf a 
pipe p-^kow much did ikey come to ? 
26 =: 20 -|- 6. The operatioii may be performed thus : 

143 
6 

868 dolls, price of 6 pipes 
143 
20 

2860 doUs. price of 20 pipes 
4- 858 dolk. price <^6 pipes . 

= 3718 dolls, price of 26 pipes 

The operation may be performed more simply thus ; 
143 
26 



2860 dolls, price of 20 pipes 
-|- 858 dolls, price of 6 pipes 

= 3718 dolls, price of 26 pipes 

Or multiplying fint by 6 : 

143 
• 26 

858 dolls, price of 6 pipes 
4- 2860 dc^ls. price of 20 (npes 

= 3718 d<dls. price of 26 pipes 

^the wages of 1 man he 438 doUarsfor 1 ifear^ what mU 
he the wages of 234 men, at the same rate 7 

* Operation* 
438 
234 



87600 dolls, wages of 200 men 
+ 13140 do. wages of 30 men 
-|- 1752 do., wages of 4 men 

=102402 dolls, wages of 234 men 
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234 



1752 dolls, wages of 4 men 
•4- 13140 do. wages of 30 men 
-1-87600 do. wage»of 200men 



•.■>&. 



=102492 dolls, wages of 234 men 

When we multiply by the 30 and the 9M), we need not 
annex the zeros at all, if we are careful, when multiplying 
by the tens, to set th^ flr^ ^^txi^ of the pro^nct in the ten^ 
place, and when midttfifying by huncli^s, lo sdt the first 
figure in the hundred's place, &c. 

Operation. 
234 



1752 
1314. 
876.. 



10^,492 

If we compare this operation witi flid last, flue shall- find 
that the figures stand precisely the same in tiie two. 

We may show by another process of reasoning, that vhen 
we multiply units by tens, the first figure of the product 
should stand in the.tein* place, &e. ; for units multiplied by 
tens ought to produce iens^ and «niit3 mttfnpiied by hundreds, 
ought to produce hundreds, in the same mamier as tens mul- 
tiplied by units prodlKe teas. 

if it taJa ^3 d»Uan to suppori a ftm^g (a/nefnat^ how 
mcmy doUcurs will it take to support 207 ^ck fimUies ilm 

same time ? 

m 

Operation, 

853 In this example I multiply first by the 7 

207 units, and write the result in its proper place ;^ 

then there being tto tens, I maltiply next by 

6971 the 2 hundreds, and write the first figure of 

1706 this product und<fr the hnndreds of the first 

product ; and then add the restdts in the order 

176571 in which they stand* 



The general rule therefore for maltiply ing hy sny muiriier of 
figures may be expressed thus : MvUiply c^h figure of the 
mukipUcemd hy each figure of the nmUipUer separatdy^ tak- 
ing care when muUipiying by units to make the first figure 
qf the resuU stand m the units^ place ; ctnd when multiplying 
hy tens, to make the first figure stand in the tens^ place ; and 
when multiplying hy hundreds^ to make the first figure stand 
in the hundreds'^ places Sfc. and then add the several products 
together. 

Note. It is generally the best way to set the first figure 
of each partial product directly under the figure by which 
you are multiplying. 

Proof The proper proof of multiplication is by division, 
consequently it cannot be explained here. There is also a 
method of proof by casting out the nines, as it is called. But 
the nature of this cannot be understood, until the pupil is 
acquainted with division. It will be explained in its proper 
place. The instructer, if he chooses, may explain the use 
of it here. 



SUBTRACTION. 

Vill. A man having ten doHdrs, paid away three of 
them ; how many had he left 7 

We have seen that all numbers are formed by the suc- 
cessive addition of units, apd that they may also be formed 
by adding together two or more numbers smaller ihan them- 
selves, but all together containing the same number of units 
as the number to be formed. The number, 10 for example, 
may be formed by adding 3 to 7, 7 -)- 3 = ]0. It is easy to 
see therefore that any number may be decomposed into two 
or more'^numbers, which taken together, shall be equal to 
that number. Since 7 -{- 3 = 10, it is evident that if 3 be 
taken from 10, there will remain 7. 

The following examples, though apparently difilbrenty all 
require the same operation, as will be immediately perceived. 

A man hamng 10 sheep sold 3 of them ; how many had he 
left f That t s, if 3 be taken from 10, what number will re- 
main f 

12 • * 
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A mtm gm90t94h&ars to one Am, 4md 1# 19 mMk»^ r Ifmo 
flwcA more did kg gi»^ teHke one tkmm- to tke 0ihgt t 7%id 
is, how much greater is the maidfer iO than the numbet 8 1 

A man omng 10 dollars, paid 3 dollars at one time, and 
the rest at another; how much did he patf the last timef 
Thai is, how much must be added toS to make 10 ? 

JFrom Boston to Dedham it is 10 miks, and from Boston 
to Roxhury it is only 3 miles ; what is the difference in tht 
two distances from Boston 1 

A hoy divided 10 apples between two other boys ; to ^ne 
he gave S, how many did he give to the other ? That iSf if 
10 be divided into two parts so that one of the parts may be 
3, what will the other part be ? 

It 18 evident that the above five qaestions are all answered 
by taking 3 from 10, and finding the difference. This ope- 
ration is Called subtraction. It is the reverse of addition. 
Addition pats nttmliers together, std>traction separates A ,i 

Bvmber into two parts* 

A man paid 29 dollars for a coat and 7 dollars for a 
hat, how much more did he pay for his coat than for his hat ' 

In this example we have to take the 7 from the 29 ; wo 
know from addition, that 7 and 2 we 9, and consequently 
that 22 and 7 are 29 ; it is evident therefore that if 7 be 
taken from 29 the remainder will be 22. 

A man bought an ozfor 47 dollars ; to pay for it he gave 
a cow worth 23 dollars, and the rest in money ; haw much 
money did he pay ? 

Operation. 

Ox 47 dollars. Cow 23 dollars. 

It will be best to perform this example by parts. It is 
|<lain that we must take the twenty from the forty, and the 
three from the seven ; that is, the tens from the tens, and 
the units from the units. I take twenty from forty, and 
there remains twenty. I then take three from seven, and 
there remains four, and the 'whole remainder is twenty-four. 
Ans. 24 dollars. 

It is generally most convenient to write the numbers un- 
der each other. The smaller number is usudly writeen 
under the iargex. Since units are to be uken from untts^ 
and tens from tens, it will be best to write units under ttiiil% 



tMis HiMter iftnily d&e«>8» in a4ditl<w. it w^ a1«» mist don- 
venient, and, in &et, freqaentiy tutommrj, to fangia witb Ite 
units as in addition and multiplication. 

Operation. 

Ox 47 dollars. I say fir^t 3 from 7, and there will 

Cow 23 dollars. remain 4. Then 2 (tens) from 4 

— (tensj and there will remain 2 (tens), 

24 difference, and the whole remainder is 24. 

A man having 62 sheep in hisjiock, $old 17 of them ; how 
many had he then f 

Operation. 

He had 62 sheep In this example a difficalty immedi- 

Sold 17 sheep ately presents itself, if we attempt tjt> 

— perrorm the operation as before; for 

Had left 4S sheep we cannot take 7 from 2. We can, 

however, take 7 from ^, and there remains 55; and M 

Aem 55, and tfaefe remains 45, which is the answer. 

The sam^ operation laay.be perfotmed in another way, 

which is generally more convenient. I first observe, that 19^ 

is the same as 50 and 12 ; and 17 is the same as 10 and 7. 

Thev may be- written thus : 
0^ ==: dO -|- 12 That is, I take on6 ten from the six 
17 =^ 10 + 7 tens, and wHte it with the two units. 

' . But the 17 1 separate simply into units 

45 =: 40 -j- 5 and tens as they stand. Now I can take 

7 from 12, and there remains 5. Then 10 from 50, and there 

remains 40, and these put together make 45.* 

This separation may be nracte in the mind as well as to 

write it down. 

Operation. 

62 Here I suppose 1 ten taken from the 6 tens, 
1 7 and written with the 2, which makes 12. I «ay 
— 7 from 12, 5 remains, then setting down the 5, I 
,45 «ay, 1 ten from 5 tens, or simply 1 from 5, and 
there remains 4 (tens)^ which written down shows the re? 
Viainder, 45. 

The taking o^ the ten out of 6 tens and joining it witb 
the 2 units, is called horromn^ ten. 

' Let the pupil perform a larjge nUmber of examplefi by tfoparating 
ttlem in thin way, when he fint eommencet sufeti&ctioii. 
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JSHr I$mui NmtUm ufa$ h^rmin the fftar 1AM, €md he ditd 
in 1727 ; how old was he ai the time of his decease ? 

It is evident that the difference between these two num- 
bers must give his age. 

Operation, 
1600 + 120 + 7 = 1727 
1600+ 40 + 2=1642 

Ans. 80 + 5 = 86 years old. 

In this example I take 2 from 7 and there remains 5, 
which I write dowii. But since I cannot take 4 (tens) from 
2 (tens,) I borrow 1 (hundred) or 10 tens from the 7 (hun- 
dreds,) which joined with 2 (tens) makes 12 (tens,) then 4 
hens) from 12 (tens) there remams 8 (tens,) which I write 
aown. Then 6 (hundreds) from 6 (hundreds) there re- 
mains nothing. Also 1 (thousand) from 1 (thousand) no- 
thing remains. The answer is 85 years. 

A man bought a quantity of flmtr for 15,265 dollars, and 
sold it again for 23,007 doUars^ how much did he gain bp 
the bargain ? 

Operation, 
23,007 Jlere I take 5 from 7 and there remains 
15,265 2 ; but it is impossible to take 6 (tens) from 

0, and it does not immediately appear where 

2 I shall borrow the 10 (tens,) since there is 
nothing in the hundreds* place. This will be evident, how- 
ever, if I decompose the numbers into parts. 

(Operation, 
10,000 + 12,000 + 900 + 100 + 7 = 23,007 
10,000+ 5,000 + 200+ 60 + 5=15,265 



7,000 + 700+ 40 + 2=^ 7,742 

The 23,000 is equal to 10,000 and 13,000 ; this last ia 
equal to 12,000 and 1,000 ; and 1,000 is equal to 900 and 
100. Now i take 5 from 7, and there remains 2 ; 60 from 
100, or 6 tens from 10 tens, and there remains 40, or 4 
tens; 2 hundreds from 9 hundreds, and there remains 7 
hundreds; 5 thousands from 12 thousands, and there re- 
mains 7 thousands ; and 1 ten-thousand from 1 ten-tbousand, 
9lid nothing remains. The answer is 7,742 dollars. 

This example may be performed in the same manner as 



tii0 dlfb^s, without sepilrailiiig h mtb parts exeepi in%he 
mfad. 

I say 5 from 7, there remains 2 : then honowing 10 
(which must in fact come from the 3 (thousand)^ I saf, 6 
(t^is) froiq 10 (tens) there remains 4 (tens ;) then I horrjOw 
ten again, bnt since I have aiready used one of these, I say^' 
9 (kvudreds) from 9 (hundreds) there remains 7 (handreda;) 
then I borrow ten again, and faavisg borrowed one out of the 
9 (thousand,) i say, 5 (thousand) from 12 (thousand) there 
rematfis 7 (thousand;) then 1 (ten-i>thou3and) from 1 (ten«» 
thousand) nothing remains. Tfaie answer is 7,742 as befbre* 

Thfe general rule for subtracticm tnay be expressed 
thus,: The less number is €^ays to he subtrctcted from the 
larger. 3egin at the right hand and take successively each 
figure of the less rmn^er frmi/t the corresponding figure of 
the larger numbery that iSy Units from umts^ tens from tens^ 
Sfc, If it happens that any figure of the less wurnher can* 
not be taken from the corresponding figure of the larger ^ 
borrow ten and join it with th& figure from which the subtract 
tion is to be made, and then subtract ; before the next figure 
is subtracted take care to dknimsh by one the figure from 
which the subtraction is to be made. 

N. B. When two or more zeros intervene in the number 
from which the subtraction is to be made, all, except the 
first, must be called 9s in subtracting, that is, afler having 
borrowed ten, it must be diminished by one, on account of 
ihe ten which was borrowed before. 

Note. It is usual to write ihe smaller number under the 
greater, so that units may stand under units, and tens under 
fens, &c.' 

Proof. A man bought an ox and a caw for 73 dollars^ 
and thepHce of the cow was ^dollars t what was the price 
6f the 0x1 

The price of the ox is evidently what remains afler taking 
Hi from 73. 

OperesUon. 
Ox and cow 73 dollars 
Cotv 2S do. 

Ox 48 do. 

It appears {hat the ox cost 48 dollars. If the cow cost % 
dollars, and the ox 48 dollars, it is evident that 25 and 48 
added together must make 78 ik>ilws, what they both eost 
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' Hence to prove subtracdon, add- tlw Temalnder and the 
smaller number together, and if the work is right their sum 
\vill be equi^ to the larger number. 

Another method. If the ox cost 48 dollars, this numl>er 
taken from 73, the price of both, must leave the price of the 
cow, that is, 25. Hence subtract the remainder from the 
larger number, and if the work is right, this last remainder 
will be equal to the smaller number. t 

Proof of addition. It is evident from what we have se^ 
of subtraction, that when two numbers have been added to- 
gether, if one of these numbers be subtracted from the sam> 
the remainder, if the work be right, must be equal to the 
other number. This wiU readily be seen by recurring to thiB 
last example. In the same manner if more than two num^'- 
bers have been added together, and from the sum all thft 
numbers but one, be subtracted, the remainder must hb 
equal to that one. 



DIVISION. 

IX. A hoy having S2 apples unshtd to divide them equal- 
ly among 8 of his companions ; how many must he give them 
apiece ? 

If the boy were not accustomed to calculating, . he would 
probably divide them, by giving one to each of the boys, and 
then another, and so on. But to give them one apiece would 
take 8 apples, and one apiece again would take 8 more, and 
so on. The question then is, to see how pxany times 8 may 
be taken from 32 ; or, which is the same thing, to see how 
many times 8 is contained in 32. It is contained four times. 
Ans. 4 each. 

A hoy having 32 appUs was able to give 8 to each of his 
companions. How many companitms had he ? 

This question, though different from the other, we per- 
ceive, is to be performed exactly like it. That is, it is the 
question to see how many times 8 is contained in 32. We 
.^e away 8 for one boy, and then 8 for another, and so ^n. 

A man having 54 cents, kdd them all out for oranges^ at 
6 4ients apiece. How mcmy did he huy ? 
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It is evidestMbrnt as maay tiioes as 6 cents cas be tt&en 
from 54 cents, so many oranges he can buy. Ans. 9 
oranges. 

A man bought 9 oranges for 54 cents ; how much did he 
' give apiece ? 

In this example we wish to divide the number 54 into 9 
equal parts, in the same manner as in the first question we 
wished to divide 32 into 8 eqaal parts. Let us observe, that 
if the oranges had been only one cent apiece, nine of them 
wocdd come to 9 cents ; if they had been 2 cents apiece, 
they would come to twice nine cents ; if they had been 3 
cents apiece, thev would come to 3 times 9 cents, and so on. 
Hence the question is to see how many times 9 is contained 
in 54. Ans. 6 cents apiece. • 

• In lUl the above questions the purpose was to see how 
many times a small number is contained in a larger one, and 
they may be performed by subtraction. If we examine them 
again we shall find also, that the question was, in the two 
first, to see what number 8 must be multiplied by, in order 
to produce 32 ; and in the third, to see what the number 6 
must be multiplied by, to produce 54 ; in the fourth, to see 
what number 9 must be multiplied by^ or rather what num- 
ber must be multiplied by 9, in order to produce 54. 

The operation by which questions of this kind are peorform- 
ed is called division. In the last example, 54, which is the 
number to be divided, is called the dividend ; 9,' which is 
the number divided by, is called the divisor ; and 6, which 
IS the number of times 9 is contained in 54, is called the 
quotient. 

It is easy to see from the above reasoning, that the quo- 
tient and divisor multiplied together must produce the divi- 
dend ; for the question is to see how many times the divisor 
must be taken to make the dividend, or in other words to see 
what the divisor must be mtdtiplied by to produce the divi- 
dend. It is evident also, that if the dividend be divided 
by the quotient, it must produce the divisor. For if 54 con- 
tains 6 nine times, it will contain 9 six times. 

To prove division, multiply the divisor and quotient to- 
gether, and if the work be right, the product will be the 
dividend. Or divide the dividend by the quotient, and if the 
work be right, the result will be the divisor^ 

This also furnishes a proof for multiplication, for if the 
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qpolieiit mohiplied by the dWisor produce* Ihe dividend* it 
k evident, that if the product of two numbers be divided bjF 
one of those numbers, the quotient must be the other nuov- 
ber. 

It appears that division is applied to two distinct purposes, 
though the operation is the same for both. The object of 
the first and fourth of the above examples is to divide the 
numbers into equal parts, and of the second and third to find 
haw many times one number is contained in another. At 
present, we shall confine^ our attention to ex^imples of the 
latter kind, viz. to find how many times one number is con- 
tained in another. 

At 3 cents apiece, how many pears may he bought for 57 
cents ? 

It is evident, that as many pears may be bought, as there 
are 3 cents in 57 cents. But the solution of this question 
does not appear so easy as the last, on account of the greater 
number of times which the divkor is contained in the divi- 
dend. If we separate 57 into two parts it will appear more 
easy. 

57 = 30 + 27. 

We know by the table of Pythagoras that 3 is oontatned 
In 30 ten times, and in 27 nine times, consequently it is 
contained in 57 nineteen times, and the answer is 19 pears. 

How many barrels of cider ^ at 3 dollars a barrel, can be 
haugkt for 84 dollars 7 

Operation, 
84 = 60 -f- 24 3 is contained in 6 twice, but in 6 
tens it is contained ten times as often, or 20 times. 3 is 
contained in 24 eight times, consequently 3 is contained 28 
times in 84. Ans. 28 barrels. ., 

How many pence are there in 13Q farthings 1 

As many times as 4 farthings are contained in 132 far- 
things, so many pence there are. 

Operation, 
132 =: 120 -f 12 120 is 12 tens, 4 is contained in, 
12 three times, consequently it is contained 30 times in 12 
tens. 4 is contained 3 times in 12 units, consequently in 
132 it is contained 33 times. Ans. 33 pence. 
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I Mow many bcmreh of flour, at 6 dollars a barrdy may he 

j bought for 785 dollars, 

Operaiioiu 
785 = 500 + 250 + 35 

5 is contained in 5 once, and in 500 one hundred times. 
250 is 25 tens. 5 is contained 5 times in 25, consequently 
50 times in 250. 5 is contained 7 times in 3$ units* la 
785, 5 is contained 157 times. Ans. 157 barrels. 

HotD many dollars are there in 7464 shillings ? ^ 

A3 many times as 6 shillings are contained in 7464 shil- 
lings, so many dollars there are. 

C^eration, 
7464 = 6000 + 1200 + 240 + 24 

6 is contained 1000 times in 6000, 200 times in 1200, 40 
times in 240, and 4 times in 24, making in all 1244 times.*^ 
Ans. 1244 dollars. 

It is not always convenient to resolve the number into 
parts in. this manner at ikst, but we may do it as we perform 
the operation. 

In 126 days how many weeks ? 

Qperati&n. 

126 =r 70 + 56 Instead of resolving it in' t^is inftir- 
ner, we will write it down as foHow«. 

IHvidend 126 (7 Divisor 

70 — 

— 10 
56 8 
56 — . 

— 16 quotient 

I observe that 7 'cannot be contained IfOO timea in 126^ I 
therefore call the two first figures on the left 12 tens or 120, 
rejecting the 6 for the present. 7 is contained more than' 
once and not so much au twice in 12, consequently in 12 
tens it is contained more than 10 and less than 20 times. I 
take 10 times 7 or 70 out of 126, and there remains 56. 
Then 7 is contained 8 times in 56, and 18 times in 126. 
^.ns. 18 weeks. 

* Let the pupil perform a larse nomber of examples in this manner 
when he first commences \ as ne is obliged to separate the numbers 
into parts, he will at length come to the common method. 

13 
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In 3756 pence haw mcmy four^enees ? % 
It is evident that this answer will be obtained by finding 
how many times 4 pence is contained in 3756 pence. 

^ If we would solve this, as we did the first examples, it 
will stand thus : , 

3756 = 3600 + 120 + 36 
But if we resolve it into parts, as we perform the opera- 
tion, it will be done as follows : 
Dividend 3756 (4 divisor 

3600 

900 1= number that 4 is contained in 3600 

156 30 do. - - - - 120 

120 9 do. '. - - - 36 

36 939 da - . • - 3756 

36 



Here I take the 37 hundreds alone, and see how many 
times 4 is contained in it, which I find 9 times, and since it 
is 37 hundreds, it must be contained 900 times. 900 times 
4 is 3600, which I subtract from 3756, and there remains 
156. It is now the question to find how many times 4 is 
contained in this. I take the 15 tens, rejecting the 6, and 
see how many times 4 is contained iiir it. It is contained 3 
times, and since it is 15 tens, this must be 3 tens or 30 
times. 30 times 4 is 120. This I subtract from 156, and 
there remains 36. 4 is contained in 36, 9 times ; hence it 
is contained in the whole 939 times. Ans. 939 four-pences. 
If these partial numbers, viz. 3600, 120, and 36, are com- 
pared with the resolution of the number above, they will be 
found to be the same. 
This operation may be abridged still more* 

3756 (4 
36 — 

— 939 quotient 
15 
12 

36 ^ 

36^^ 
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In this I say, 4 into 37 9 times, and set down the 9 in the 
quotient, without regarding whether it is hundreds, or tens,, 
or units, but by the time I have done dividing, if I set the 
other figures by the side of it, it will be brought into its 
proper place. Then I say 9 times 4 are 36, and set it under 
the 37, as before, but do not write the zeros by the side of 
it. I then subtract 36 from 37, and there remains 1. This 
of course is 100, but I do not mind it. I then bring down • 
the 5 by the side of the 1, which makes 15, or rather 150, 
but I call it 15. Then I say, 4 into 15, 3 times, (this is 30, 
but I write only the 3 ;) I write the 3 by the side of the 9. 
Then I say, 3 times 4 is 12, which I write under the 15, 
and subtract it from 15, and there remains 3 (which is 
in fact 30.) By the side of 3 I bring down the 6, which 
makes 36. Then I say 4 into 36, 9 times, which I wriie 
in the quotient, by the side of the 93, and it makes 939. 
The first 9 is now in the hundreds' place, and the 3 in 
the ten's place, as they ought to be. If this operation be 
compared with the last, it will be found in substance exactly 
like it. All the difference is, that in the last the figures are 
set down only when they are to be used. 

A man employed a number of workmen, and gave them 27 
dollars a month each ; at the expiration of one month, it took 
10,125 dollars to pay them. How many men were there ? 

It is evident that to find the number of jnen we must find 
how many times 27 dollars is contained in 10,125 dollars. 

This may be done in the same manner as we did the last, 
though it is attended with rather more difiiculty, because the 
divisor consists of two figures. 

Operation, 

Dividend 10,125 (27 divisor 

8,100 

300 = the number of times 27 is contained 

2,025 in 8,100 
1,890 70 do. - . 1,890 
5 do. - . 136 

135 

135 375 do. - - - 10,125 
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Common way. 

10,125 (27 

81 



375 quotient. 



202 
189 

1% 
135 



I observe that there are not so many as 27 thousands, so I 
conclude that the divisor is not contained 1000 times in the 
dividend ; I therefore take the three left hand figures, neg- 
lecting the other two for the present The three first are 
101 ; (properly 10,100, but I notice only 101 ;) I seek how 
many times 27 is contained in 101, and find between 3 and 
4 times. I put 3 in the quotient, which, when the work is 
done, must be 3 hundred, because 101 is 101 hundreds, but 
disregarding this circumstance, I find how much 3 times 27 
is, and write it under 101. 3 times 27 are 81 ; this subtract- 
ed firom 101, leaves 20. By the side of 20 I bring down 
2, the next fiigure of the dividend which was not used. This 
makes 202, for the next partial dividend. I seek how many 
times 27 is contained in this. I find 7 times. I write 7 in 
the quotient. 7 times 27 are 189, which I subtract from 
202, and find a remainder 13. By the side of 13 I bring 
down 5, the other figure of the dividend, which makes 135 
for the last partial dividend. I find 27 is contained 5 times 
in this. I write 5 in the quotient 5 times 27 are 135. 
There is no remainder, therefore the division is completed. 
Ans. 375 men. 

The operation in the above example is precisely the same, 
as in those which precede it ; but it is more difficult to dis- 
cover how many times the divisor is contained in the partial 
dividends. When the divisor is still larger, the difficulty is 
increased^ I shall next show how this difficulty may be ob- 
viated. 

In 31,755 ddys^ how many years, aUounng 365 days to the. 
year ? 

It is evident, that as many times as 365 is contained in 
31,755, so many years there wiD be. 
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Opertttion. 
Dividend 3175£( (365 divisor 
2920 —r 

87 quotient. 

2555 
2555 



I observe that 365 cannot be contained in 317, therefore I 
must take t^e four lefl hand figures^ viz. 3175. In order to 
discover how many times 365 is contained in this, I observe, 
that 365 is more than 300, and less than 400. I say 300 is 
contained in 3100, or simply 3 is contained in 31, 10 times, 
but 365 being greater than 300, cannot be contained in it 
more than 9 times. Indeed if it were contained more than 
9 times, it must have been contained in 317, which is impos- 
sible. 400 is contained in 3100, (or 4 in 31) 7 times. This 
is the limit the other way, for 365 being less than 400, mt^t 
be contained at least as many times. It is contained there* 
fore 7, or 8, or 9 times. The most probable are 8 and 9. I 
try 9. But instead of multiplying the whole number 365 by 
9, I say 9 times 300 are 2700, or simply 9 times 3 are 27 ; 
then subtracting 2700 from 3170, there remains 470; > I then 
say, 9 times 60 is 540, or simply 9 times 6 is 54^ whiclKbeing 
larger than 470, or 47, shows that the divisor is not contain- 
ed 9 times. I next try 8 times, and say as before, 8 times 
300 are 2400, which subtracted from 3170, leaves 770, then 
8 times 60 are 480, which not being so large as 770, shows 
that the divisor is contained 8 times. I multiply the whole 
divisor by 8 (which is in fact 80,) the product is 2920. This 
subttacted from 3175 leaves 255. I then bring down the 
other 5, which makes the next partial dividend ^^5. Now 
trying as before, I find that 3 is contained 8 times in 25, 
and 4 is contained 6 times. The limits are 6 and 8. It is 
probable that 7 is right. I multiply 365 by 7, and it makes 
2555, which is exactly the number that I want. If I had 
wished to try 8, I should have said 8 times 3 are 24, which 
taken from 25 leaves 1. Then supposing 1 to be placed 
before the next figure, which is 5, it makes 15. 6 is not 
contained 8 times in 15, therefore 365 cannot be contained 
8 times in 2555. The answer is 87 years. 

The method of trying the first figure of the divisor into 
the first figure, or the first two figures of the partial dividend. 

18* 
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generally enables us to tell what the quotient figure must 
be, within two or three, and it will always furnish the limits. 
Then if we try the second figure, we shall always make the 
limits smaller ; if any doubt then remains, which will not 
often be the case, we may try the third, and so on. 

Divide 436940074 by 64237. 

Opercctian, 
Dividend 436940074 (64337 divisor. 
385422* 



6802 quotient. 



. 515180 
. 513896* 

. . . 128474 
. . . 128474* 

Proof 436940074 
In this example I seek how many times 6, the first figure 
of the divisor, is contained in 43, the first two figures on the 
left of the dividend ; I find 7 times, and 7 is contained 6 
times. The limits are 6 and 7. 7 times 6 are 42, and 42 
from 43 leaves 1, which I suppose placed by the side of 6 ; 
this makes 16. But 4, the second figure of the divisw, is 
not contained 7 times in 16, therefore 6 will be the first 
figure of the quotient. 

It is easy to see that this must be 6000, when the division 
is completed ; because there- being five figures in the divi- 
sor, and the first figure of the divisor being larger than the 
first figure of the dividend, we are obliged to take the six 
first figures of the dividend for the first partial dividend ; and 
the dividend containing nine figures, the right hand figure 
of this partial dividend, is in the thousands' place. I write 
6 in the quotient, and multiply the divisor by it, and write 
the result under the dividend, so that the first figure on the 
right hand may stand und«r the* sixth figure of tne dividend, 
counted from the left, or under the place of thousands. This 
product, subtracted from the dividend as it stands, leaves a 
remainder 51518 ; by the side of this I bring down the next 
figure of the dividend, which is 0, and the second partial 
.4lividend is 515180. Trying as before with the 6, and then 
with the 4, 4][ito the first figures of this pajtiat dividend, I 
find Ihe divisor is contamed in it 8 (800) times. I write 8 
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in the quotient, then multiplyiBg and subtracting as before, I 
find a remainder 1284. I bring down the next figure of the 
dividend, which gives 12S47 for the ne^it partial dividend. I 
find that the divisor is not contained in this at all. I put 
in the quotient, so that the other figures may stand in their 
proper places, when the division is completed. Then I bring 
down the next figure of the dividend, which gives for a par- 
tial dividend, 1^474. The divisor is contained twice in 
this. Multiplying and subtracting as before, I find no re- 
mainder. The division therefore is completed. 

Proof. It was observed in die commencement of this 
Art that division is proved by mnltiplying the divisor by the 
quotient. This is always done during the operation. In the 
Ust example, the divisor was first multiplied by 6 (6000,) and 
then by 8 (800,) and then by 2 ; we have only to add these 
numbers together in the order they stand in, and if the work 
is right, this sum will be the dividend. The asterisms show 
the numbers to be added. 

From the above examples we derive the following general 
rule for. division : P/ace the divisor at the right of the divi- 
dendf separate them by a marky and draw a Hne under the 
divisor, to separate it from the quotient. Take as many 
figures on the left of the dividend as are necessary to contain 
the divisor once or more. Seek how many times the first fig" 
ure of the divisor is contained in the firsts or two first figures 
of these, then increasing the first figure of the divisor by one, 
seek haw many times thai is contained in the same jigure 
or figures. Take the figure contained within these limits, 
which appears the most probable, and multiply the two left 
hand figures of the divisor by it ; if that is not sufficient to 
determine, multiply the third, and so on. When ihe first 
figure of the quotient is discovered, multiply the divisor by it, 
trnd subtract the product from the partial dividend. Them^ 
write the next figure of the dividend by the side of the re- 
mainder. This is the next partial dividend. Seek as before 
how many times the divisor is contained in this, and place the 
result in the quotient, at the right of the other quotient figure, 
then multiply and subtract, as before ; and so on, until oM 
the figures of the dividend have been used. If it happern 
that any partial dividend is not so large as. the divisor, a zersf 
must be put in the quotient, and the next figure of the diti- 
dend written at the right of the pearti4d divuknd. 

Note. If the remainder at any time ^onld exceed the 
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divisor, the qaotient figure must be increased, and the mul- 
tiplication and subtraction must be performed again. If the 
product of the divisor, by any quotient figure, should be 
larger than the partial dividend, the quotient figure must 
be diminished. 



Short Division, 

When the divisor is a small number, the operation of divi- 
sion may be much abridged, by performing the multiplica- 
tion and subtraction in the mind without writing the results. 
In this case it is usual to write the quotient under the divi- 
dend. This method is called short cUvision^ 

A man purchased a quantity qfjlour for 3045 dollars, ai 
7 dollars a barrel How many barrels were there f 

Long Division. Short Division. 

3045 (7 3045 (7 



28 



435 435 



24 
21 



35 
35 



In short division, I say 7 into 30, 4 times ; I write 4 un- 
derneath ; then I say 4 times 7 are 28, which taken from 30 
leaves 2. I suppose the 2 written at the left of 4, which 
makes 24 ; then 7 into 24, 3 times, writing 3 underneath, I 
say 3 times 7 are 21, which taken from 24 leaves 3. I sup- 
pose the 3 written at theieft of 5, which makes 35 ; then 7 
in 35, 5 times exactly ; I write 5 underneath, and the divi- 
sion is completed. 

If the work in the short and long be compared together, 
they will be found to be exactly alike, except in the short it 
is not written down. 

X. How many yards of clothe at 6 dgUars a yard, may 
he bought for 45 doUar^f 
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42 dollars will buy 7 yards, and 48 dollars will buy 8 yavis. 
45 dollars then will buy more than 7 yards and less than 
8 yards, that is, 7 yards and a part of another yard. As 
cases like this may frequently oocur, it is necessary to know 
what this part is, and how to distinguish one part from 
another. 

When any thing, or any number is dinded into two equal 
parts, one of the parts is called the halfot the thing or num« 
ber. When the thing or number is divided into three equal 
parts, (me of the parts is called one third of the thing or 
number ; when it is divided into four equal parts, the parts 
are called fourths ; when into five equal parts, fifths^ 6lc, 
That is the parts always take their names from the number 
of parts into which the thing or number is divided. It is 
evident that whatever be the number of parts into whi6h the 
thing or number is divided, it wtU take all the parts to make 
the whole thing or number. That is, it will take two halves, 
three thirds, four fourths, five -fiflhs, &c. to make a whole 
one. It is aliso evident, that the more parts a thing or num- 
ber is divided into, the smaller the parts will be. That is, 
halves are larger Uian thirds, thirds are larger than fourths, 
and fourths are larger than fifths, &c. 

When a thing or number is divided into parts, any num- 
ber of the parts may be used; When a thing is divided into 
three parts, we may use one of the parts or two of them. 
When it is divided into four parts, we may use one, two, or 
three of them, and so on. Indeed it is plain, that, when any 
thing is divided into parts, each part becomes a new unit, 
and that we may number these parts as well as the things 
themselves before they were divided. 

Hence we say one third, two thirds, one fourth, two 
fourths, three fourths, one fiflh^ two fiflhs, three fiUhs, &c. 

These parts of one are called fractions, or broken num" 
hers. They may be expressed by figures as well as whole 
numbers ; but it requires two numbers to express them, one 
to show into how many parts the thing or number is to be 
divided (that is, how large the parts are, and how fnany it 
takes to make the whole one) ; and the other, to show how 
many of these parts are used. It is evident that these num*- 
hers must always be written in such a manner, that we may 
know what each of them is intended to represent. It is 
agreed to write the numbers one above the other, with a 
line between them. The number below the line shows into 
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how many parts the thing or number ia divided, and the 
number above the line shows how many of the parts are 
used. Thus f of an orange signifies, that the orange is divid- 
ed into three equal parts, and that two of the parts or pieces 
are used. -^ of a yard of cloth, signifies that the yard is sup- 
posed to be divided into five equal parts, and that three of 
these parts are used. The number below the line is called 
the denominator, because it gives the denomination or name 
to the fraction, as halves, thirds^ fourths, &c. and the num- 
ber above the line is called the numerator, because it shows 
how many parts are used. 

We have applied this division to a single thing, "but it 
often happens that we have a number of things which we 
consider as a bunch or collection, and of which we wish to 
take [)arts, as we do of a single thing. In fact it frequently 
happens that one case gives rise to the other, so that both 
kinds of division happen in the same question. 

If a barrel of cider cost 2 dollars, what wiU i of a barrel 
cost? 

To answer this question, it is evident the number two 
must be divided into two equal parts, which is very easily 
done. ^ of 2 is 1. 

Again, it may be asked, if a barrel of dder cost 2 dollars, 
what part of a barrel will one dollar buy ? 

This question is the reverse of the other. But we have 
just seen that 1 is j- of 2, and this enables us to answer the 
question. It will buy ^ of a barrel. 

If a yard of cloth cost 3 dollars, what wiU ^ of a yard 
cost ? What win ^ of a yard cost 7 

If 3 dollars be divided into 3 equal parts, one of the parts 
will be 1, and two of the parts will be 2. Hence 3 of a 
, yard will cost 1 dollar, and | will cost 2 dollars. 

If this question be reversed, and it be asked, what part of 
a yard can be bought for 1 dollar, and what part for 2 dol- 
lars ; the answer will evidently be -^ of a yard for 1 dollar, 
and I for 2 dollars. 

It IS easy to see that any number may be divided into as 
many parts as it contains units, and that the number of units 
used will be so many of the parts of that number. Hence if 
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it be asked, what part of 5, 3 is, we say, -J of 5, because 1 is 
^ of 5, and 3 is three times as much. 

We can now answer the question proposed above, viz. 
How many yards of cloth, at 6 dollars a yard, may be bought 
for 45 dollars ? ^ 

42 dollars will buy 7 yards, and the other 3 dollars will 
buy |- of a yard. Ans. 7| yards, which is read 7 yards and 
j^ of a y&rd. 

A man hired a labourer for 15 dollars a month ; at the end 
of the time agreed upon^ he paid him 143 dollars. How 
many months did he work ? 

Operation, 
143 (15 
Price of 9 months 135 — 

9y*j months. 

Remainder 8 

The wages of 9 months is 135 dollars, which subtracted 
from 143, leaves 8 dollars. Now 1 dollar will pay for jV of 
a month, consequently 8 dollars will pay for -^j of a month. 
Ans. 9|-^ months. 

Note. The number which remains after division, as 8 in 
this example, is called the remainder, 
, At 97 dollars a ton^ how many tons of iron may he bought 
for 2W7 dollars 7 

Operation. 
2467 (97 

194 

25if tons. 

527 
485 

Remainder 42 dollars. 
After paying for 25 tons, there are 42 dollars left. 1 dol* 
lar will buy -^ of a ton, and 42 dollars will buy ff of a ton. 
How many times is 324 contained in 18364 ? 
^ Operation. 
18364 (324 
1620 



2164 
1944 



56||f times. 



Remainder 220 
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It is contained 56 times and 220 over« 1 is -^^ of 324, 
and 220 is f |^ of 324. Ajis. 56 times and |ff of another 
time. 

From the above examples, we deduce the following gene- 
ral rule for the remainder : When the division is performed^ 
€tsfwr as ii can be^ if there is a remcdrnkr^ m order to have 
the true quotient^ write the remainder over the divisor in the 
form of a fraction^ and annex it to the quotient. 

XI. We observed in Art. V. that when the multiplier is 
10, 100, 1000, &c. the multiplication is performed by an- 
nexing the zeros at the right of the multiplicand. In like 
manner when the divisor is 10, 100, 1000, &c. division may 
be performed by cutting off as many places from the right of 
the dividend as there are zeros in the divisoi^. 

At 10: cents a pound, how many pounds of meat maybe' 
bought for 64 cents ?. 

The 6 which stands in tens' place shows how many times 
ten is contained in 60, for 60 signifies 6 tens, and the 4 
shows how many the number is more than 6 tens^ therefore 
4 is the remainder. The opei;ation then may be performed 
tlnis, 6.4. The answer is 6y^ pounds. 

A man has 2347 lb, of tobacco, which he wishes to put ' 
into boxes containing 100 lb. each ; how many boxes will it 
take ? 

It is evident that 100 is contained in 2300, 23 times, con- 
sequently it will take 23 boxes, and there will be 47 lbs. 
left, which will fill A^ of anothier box. The operation may 
be performed thus, 23.47. Answer 23-]^. 

In general if one figure be cut off from Urn i^ighl, the tens 
win be brought inta the ujiits' pl^cej and hundreds ioJt^ the 
teas'' place, d&c. If Iwo' figures* be cut oC hui^d|:e^ ai^Q 
brought into the units' {4aoe^ and thousands intQ Uie t^s' 
place, &c. And if three figures he cut off, thousands are 
brought into the units' place, £&er t^at is, the numbers will 
be made 10, 100, or 1000 times less than before. 

Hence to divide by 10, MH), 1000, ^c. cut off from the 
right of the dividend as many figures as there are zeros in 
the divisor. The remaining figure will be the quotient, and 
the figures cut off will be the remainder, which must be writ- 
ten over the divisor, and annexed to the gMM(f>w(t 
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XIL We observed in Art. X, that any two numbers be- 
ing given, it is easy to tell what part of the one the other is. 
Thus : 

What part of 10 gards are 3 yards ? Ans. I is -^ of 10, 
and S is -^ of ten. 

What part of 237 barrels is 82 barrels ? Ans. 1 is ^kr 
of 237, and 82 is ^%\ of 237. 

Fractions are properly parts of a unit, but by extension 
the terin fraction is oflen applied to numbers larger than 
unity. This happens when the numerator is larger than the 
denominator, in which case there are more parts taken than 
are sufficient to make a unit. All fractions in which the 
numerator is equal to the denominator, as f , |, ■§-, ^, &c. 
are equal to unity ; all in which the numerator is less than 
the denominator are less than unity, and are called proper 
fractions ; all in which the numerator is greater than the de- 
nominator, are more than unity, and are called improper 
fractions. Thus J, y, Y> ^^^e improper fractions. 

The process of finding what part of one number another 
number is, is called finding their ratio. 

What is the ratio of 5 bushels to 3 bushels, or of 5 to 3 ? 
This is the same as to say, what part of 5 is 3 ? The answer 
is f . The ratio of 5 to 3 is |. 



t5|. 



What part of S is 5 ? Answer ^. J%e ratio of S to 5 



What is the ratio of 35 yards to 17 yards. Answer ||. 

What is the ratio of 17 to 36 ? Answer ^» 

To find what part of one number another isj make the 
number which is called the part {whether it be the larger or 
smcdler) the numerator of a fraction^ and the other nund>er the 
denominator. 

Also to find the ratio of one number to another ^ make the 
fwanber which is expressed first the denominator^ and the 
other the numerator, 

XIII. A gentleman gaxse \ of a dollar each to V7 poor 
persons ; how many dollars did it take t 

It took y of a dollar. But f of a dollar make a dollar, 
consequently as many times as 5 is contained in 17, so many, 
dollars it is. 5 is contained 3 times in 17, and 2 over. 

14 
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That is, y make 3 dollaris, and there are f of another dol- 
lar. Ana. 3} dollars. 

If 1 man consume -^j of a barrel of flour in a week, how 
many barrels will an army of 537 men consume in the sam^ 
time ? 

They will consume '^. f f of a barrel make a barrel, 
therefore as many times as 35 is contained in 537, so many 
barrels it is. 

537 (35 , 

35 

15if barrels. Ans. 

187 

175 

35 is contained 15 times in 537 and 12 over, which is ^ 
of aether barrel. 

Numbers like 3}-,*' 15^|, which contain a whole number 
aqd a fraction, are called mixed numbers. The above pro- 
cess by which y was changed to 3f , and \y to 15^, is 
called reducing improper fractions to whole or mtTned qum- 
hers. 

Since the denominator always shows how many of the 
parts make a whole one, it is evident that any improper frac- 
tion may be reduced to a whole or mixed number, by the fol- 
lowing rule : Divide the numerator by the denominator, and 
the quotient will be the whole number. If there be a remain' 
der^ write it over the denominator, and annex it to the qwh 
tient, and it unll form the mixed number required. 

XIV. It is sometimes necessary to change a whole or a 
mixed number to an improper fraction. 

A man distributed 3 dollars among some beggars^ giving 
them. \ of a dollar apiece ; how many received the money 7 
ITutt is, in 3 doUars, how many fifths of a dollar f^ 

Each dollar was divided equally among 5 persons, conse- 
quently 3 dollars were given to 15 persons. That is, 3 dol- 
lars are equal to y of a dollar. 

A man distributed 18| bushels of wheat among some poot 
persons, giving them \ of a bushel each ; how 'many persons 
toere there f . 
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This question is the same as the following t 

In^ 18^ bushels, how many j of a bushel? Thai is, horn 
many Iths of a bushel 7 

In 1 bushel there are ^, consequently in 18 bushels there 
are 18 times 7 se?enth8 ; that is, ^\^, and ^ more make ^f*. 
Answer 1^ persons. 

Reduce 28^-}- to an improper fraction. ThaH is^ in 28|| 
how, many ^. 

Since ther^ are |f in 1, in 28 there must be 28 times as 
many. 28 times 25 are 700, and 17 more are 717. Ans. 

717 

'is' 

Hence to reduce a whole number to an improper fraction 

with a given denominator, or a mixed number to an improper 
fraction : multiply the whole number by the denominator, and 
if it is a mixed number add the numerator of the fraction, 
and write the result over the denominator, 

XV. A man hired 7 labourers for 1 day, and gave them 
i of a dollar apiece; how many dollars did he pay the 
whole ? 

If we suppose each dollar to be divided into 5 equal parts, 
it would take 3 parts to pay 1 man, 6 parts to pay 2 men, 
d&c. and 7 times 3 or 21 parts, that is, ^ of a dollar to pay 
the whole. ^^ of a dollar are 4} dollars. Ans. 4J> dollars. 

A man bought 13 bushels of grain^ at ^ of a dollar a 
bushel; how many dollar s^did it come to T 

f of a doUar are 5 shillings. 13 bushels at 5 shillings a 
bushel, would come to 65 shillings, which is 10 dollars and 
5 shillings. 

In the first form, 13 times | of a dollar are Y of a dollar; 
that is lOf dollars, as before. 

A man found by experience^ that one day with another, 
his horse woulff consume 77 o/* a bushel of oats in a day ; how 
many bushels would hs consume in 5 weeks or 35 days ? 

If we suppose each bushel to be divided into 37 equal 
parts, he would consume 13 parts each day. In 35 days he 
would consume 35 times 13 parts, which is 455 parts. But 
the parts are 37ths, therefore it is \^f = 12 ^ bushels. 
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35 
13 

105 
35 

— W = i%t 

455 

This process is called multiplying a fratHon by a v^U 
number. 

Multipltf ^S'^ by A8. 

The fraction -^/j^ signifies that 1 is divided into 1372 
equal parts, and that 253 of those parts are used. To mul- 
tiply it by 48, is to take 48 times as many parts, that is, to 
inultiply the numerator 253 by 48. 

253 

48 

2024 
1012 



12144 

The product of 253 by 48 is 12144 ; this written over the 
denominator is WtVi which being reduced is 8||!^|. Ans. 

To multiply a fraction then, is to multiply the number of 
parts used ; hence the rule : multiply the numercUor and 
write the product over the denominator. 

Note. It is generally most convenient, when the numera- 
tor becomes larger than the denominator, to reduce the frac- 
tion to a whole or mixed number. 

It is sometimes necessary to multiply a mixed number. 

Bought 13 tons of iron^ at 97^^ dollars a ton ; what did 
it come to ? 

In this example the whole number and the fraction must 
be multiplied separately* 13 times 97 are 1261. 13 times 
^4 are \%f, equal to 4|^; this added to 1261 makes 1265^^ 
dollars. Ans. 
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97 14 

13 13 

291 42 VV = 4i4 

97 14 

1261 182 

1261 + 4f 4 ;= 126514 dolls. 
Hence, to multiply a mixed number : multiply the whole 
number and the fraction separately ; then reduce the fraction 
to a whole or mixed number, and add it to the product of the 
whole number, 

XVI. We have seen that single things may be divided 
into parts, and that numbers may be divided into as many 
parts as they contain units ; that is, 4 may be divided into 4 
parts, 7 into 7 parts, &c. It now remains to be shown, how 
every number may be divided into any number of equal 
parts. 

If 3 yards of cloth cost 12 dollars^ what is that a yard f 

It is evident that the price of 3 yards must be divided into 
3 equal parts, in order to have the price of 1 yard. That is, 
^ of 12 must be found. 

We know by the table of Pythagoras, that 3 times 4 are 
12, therefore ^ of 12, or 4 dollars is the price of 1 yard. 

. Tf 5 yards of cloth cost 45 dollars^ what is that a yard 7 

1 yard will cost | of 45 dollars. 5 times 9 are 45, there- 
fore 9 is •l-'^f 45, or the price of 1 yard. 

The two last examples are similar to the first example 
Art. 9. If we take 1 dollar for each yard, it will be 5 dol- 
lars, then one for each yard again, it will be 5 more, and so 
on, until the whole is divided. The question, therefore, is 
to see how many times 5 is contained in 45, and the result 
will be a number that is contained 5 times in 45. 5 is con- • 
tained 9 times, therefore 9 is contained 5 times in 45. This 
is evident also from Art. III. When a number^ therefore, is 
to be divided into parts, it is done by division. The number 
to be divided tV the dividend, the number of parts the divisor, 
and the quotient is one of the parts. 
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A man owned a share in a hcmk wwfh 196 doBars, and 
sold ^ of it ; how many dollars did he sell it for ? 

136 (2 

Ans. 68 dollars. 

2 is contained 68 times in 136, therefore 2 times 68 are 
136, consequently 68 is | of 136. 

A ticket drew a ptiTx of 2,845 dollars, of which A owned 
} ; what was his share ? 

2845 (5 

Ans. 569 dollars. 

Since 5. is contained 569 times in 2,845, 5 times 569 are 
equal to 2,845, therefore 569 is \ of 2,845. Division may 
be explained, as taking a part of a number. In the above ex- 
ample I say, I of 28(00) is 5(00) and 3(00^ over. Then 
supposing 3 at the left of 4, I say, | of 34(0) is 6(0) and 
4(0) over. Then | of 45 is 9. Writing all together it 
makes 569, as before. The same explanation virill apply 
when the divisor is a large number. 

Bought 43 tons of iron for 4,171 dollars ; how much was 
it a ton 7 

1 ton is ^ part of 43 tons, therefore the price of 1 ton 
will be ^ part of the price of 43 tons. 

4171 (43 
387 - 

97 dollars. 

301 
301 



Two men A and B traded in company and gained 456 
dollars f of which A was to have f and B f; what was the 
share of ettch ? 

The name of the fraction shows how to perform this ex- 
ample, f of 456 signifies that 456 must be divided into 8 
equal parts, and 5 of the parts, taken. ^ of 456 is 57, 5 
times 57 are 285, andi) times 57 are 171. A's share 285, 
and B's 171 dollars. 
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456 (8 57 

3 

57 - 

5 B*8 share 171 dollars. 

A's share 285 dollars. 

A man bought 68 harrek of pork for 1224 dollars^ and 
sold A7 barrels, at the same rate that he gave for it. Hoiw 
much did the 47 barrels come to 7 

To answer this question it is necessary to find the price 
of 1 barrel, and then of 47. 1 barrel costs ^ of 1224 dol- 
lars, and 47 barrels cost ^} of it. -^j of 1224 is 18. 47 
times are 18 are 846. Ans. 846 dollars. 

To find any fractional part of a number, divide the num^ 
oer by the denominator of the fraction^ and multiply the quo^ 
tient by the numerator. 

A man bought 5 yards of cloth for 28 dollars ; what was 
that a yard ? 

I of 25 is 5, and | of 30 is 6. | of 28 then must be be- 
tween 5 and 6. 

Caises of this kind frequently occur, in which a number 
cannot be divided into exactly the number of parts proposed, 
except by taking fractions. But it may easily be done by 
fractions. 

j^ of 25 dollars is 5 dollars. It now remains to find \ of 
3 dollars. Suppose each dollar divided into 5 equal parts, 
and take 1 part from each. That will be 3 parts or -f of a 
dollar. Ans. 5| dollars, f of a dollar is •} of 100 cents, 
which is 60 cents. Ans. $5.60. 

A man had 853 lb, of butter, which he wished to divide 
into 7 equal parts ; how many pounds would there be in each 
part 7 

\ of 847 lb. is 121 lb. Then suppose each of the 6 
remaining pounds to be divided into 7 equal parts, and take « 
1 part from each ; that wilF be 6 parts, or f of a pound. 
Ans. 1214. 

. 853 (7 

121f lb. Ans. 
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A man kamng travelled 47 days, found that he had traod- 
Ud 1800 mile& ; how many miles had he travelled in a day 
on an average ? How many miles would he travel in 63 
days, at that rate 7 

In one day he travelled -^-^ of 1800 miles, and in 53 days 
he would travel f f of it. -^j of 1800 is 38, and 14 over. 
^ of 1 is -^y, -^ of 14 is 14 times as much, that is, ^. In 
one day he travelled 38^ miles. In 53 days he virould 
travel 53 times 38^ miles. 

1800 (47 38 53 

141 53 14 

38^4 miles in 1 day. 

390 114 212 

376 190 53 



14 2014 742 

+ 1^ . W = i^ 

Ans. 2029|f miles in 53 days. 

Hence to divide a number into parts ; divide it by the 
nundHsr of parts required, and if there be a remainder, make 
it the numerator of a fraction, of which the divisor is thede- 
nominator. 

N. B. This rule is substantially the same as the rule in 
Art. X. 

When one part is found, any number of the parts may b^ 
ibund by multiplication. 

It viras shown in Art. X. that, in a fraction, the denomina- 
tor shows into how many parts 1 is supposed to be divided, 
and that the numerator shows how many of the parts are used. 
It will appear from the following examples, that the numerator 
is a dividend, and the denominator a divisor, and that the 
fraction expresses a quotient. The denominator shows into 
how many parts the numerator is to be divided. In this man- 
^ner division may be expressed without being actually per- 
formed. If the fraction be multiplied or divided, the quo^ 
tient will also be multiplied or divided. Hence division may 
be first expressed, and the necessary operations performed on 
the quotient, and the operation of division itself omitted, 
until the last, which is often more convenient Also, when 
the divisor is larger than the dividend, division may be ex- 
pressed, though it cannot be performed. 
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A gentleman wishes to divide 23 hcareU of jUmr equaUtf 
among 57 families ; how much must he give than apiece 7 

In this example, the divisor 57 is greater than the divi- 
dend 23. If he had only 1 barrel to divide, he could give 
them only -^ of a barrel apiece ; but since he had 23 bar- 
rels, he can give each 23 times as much, that is, ff of a 
barrel. 

Hence it appears that ff rightly expresses the quotient of 
23 by 57. 

If it be asked how many times is 57 contained in 23 ? It 
is not contained one time, but f -^ of one time. 

If 10 lbs, of, copper cost 3 ddttars^ what is it per lb, 7 

Here 3 must be divided by 10. -^ of 1 is -^V* ^^^ iV ^^ 
3 must be -^ Ans. -^^ of a dollar, that is, 30 cents. 

At 43 dollars per Khd,, what would be the price of 25 gaUs, 
of gin 7 

25 galls, are ff of a hogshead. To find the price of 1 
gallon is to find -^ of 43 dolls., and to find the price of 25 
galls, is to find H of 43 dolls. ^ of 1 is ^, ^ of 43 is 43 
times as much, that is, ^f . |-§- is 25 times as much as -^^ 
that is, 25 times ^. 25 times || are >|^^ = 17^ dolls. 
Ans. 

If 5 tons of hay cost 138 doUs. wha£ cost 3 tons 7 

3 tons will cost | of 138 dolls. This may be done as fol- 
lows, f of 138 is 27|, and 3 times 27|, are 82|. dolls. 
Ans. Or, 

Expressing the division, instead of performing it, •{- of 138 
is 1^8. I of 138 are 3 times '|8, that is, *|* = 82| dolls, 
as before. 

Note. I of 138 by the above rule is 274- But the same 
result will be obtained, if we say, \ of 138 is i|^, for ^|<* 
are equal to 27-^. 

The process in this Art. is called multiplying a whole numr' 
ber by a fraction. Multiplication strictly speaking is re- 
peating the number a certain number of times, but by exten- . . 
sion, it is made to apply to this operation. The definition 
of multiplication^ in its most extensive sense, is to take one 
number J as many times as one is contained in another numf 
ber. Therefore if the multiplier be greater than 1, the pro- 
duct will be greater than the multiplicand ; but if the multi- 
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plier be only a part of 1, the product will be only a part of 
the maltiplicand. 

It was observed in Art. III. that when two whole numbers 
are to be multiplied together, either of them may be made 
the multiplier, without affecting the result. In the same 
manner, to multiply a whole number by a fraction, is the 
same as to multiply a fraction by a whole number. 

For in the last example but one, in which 43 was multi- 
plied by 14, 25 and 43 were multiplied together, and the 
product written over the denominator 63, thus ^fj*. The 
same would have been done, if |f had been multiplied by 
43. 

In the last example also, 138 was multiplied by |. The 
result would have been the same if ^ had been multiplied by 
138. 

This may be proved" directly. 

It is required to find/f f of 43. ff of 1 is f f , §4 of 43 
must be 43 times as much, that is, 43 times ff, or ' j-|^ = 
17^%. So also 4 of 1 is ^, I of 138 must be 138 times as 
much, that is, 138 times ^, or ♦■}* i= 82|. 

Hence to multiply a fraction hy a whole number , or a whole 
number by a fraction ; multiply the whole number and the mi- 
merator of the fraction togetJ^er, and write the product over 
the denominator of the frctction. 

XVII. If 3 yards of cloth cost ^ofa dollar, what is that 
a yard ? 

f are 3 parts. ^ of 3 parts is 1 part. Ans. ^ of a dollar. 

A man divided {^ of a barrel of flour equally among 4 
families ; how much did he give them apiece ? 

If are 12 parts. ^ of 12 parts is 3 parts. Ans. j\ of a 
barrel each. * 

This process is dividing a fraction by a whole number. A 
fraction is a certain number of parts. It is evident that any 
number of these parts may be divided into parcels, as well as 
the same number of whole ones. The numerator shows 
how many parts are used ; therefore to divide a fraction, di' 
vide the numerator* 

But it generally happens that the numerator cannot be 
exactly divided by the number, as in the folllowing example. 

A boy wishes to divide ^ of an orange equally between two 
other boys ; how much must he give them apiece f 
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If he had 3 orangeR to divide, he might give them 1 apiece, 
and then divide the other into two equal parts, and give one 
part to each, and each would have 1^ orange. Or he might 
cut them all into two equal parts each, which would make 
six parts, and give 3 parts to each, that is, f = i^, as before. 
But according to the question, he has ^ or 3 pieces, conse- 
quently he may give i piece to each, and then cut the other 
into two equal parts, and give 1 part to each, then each will 
"iiave I and | of ^. But if a thing be cut into four equal 
parts^ and then each part into two equal parts, the whole will 
be cut into 8 equal parts or eighths ; consequently ^ of ^ is 
•|-. Each will have ^ and ^' of an orange. Or he may cut 
each of the three parts into two equal parts, and give ^ of 
each part to each boy, then each will have 3 parts, that is -f . 
Therefore ^ of f is |. Ans. f . 

A man divided ^ of a barrel of flour equally between 2 la- 
bourers ; what part of the whole barrel did he give to each 7 

To answer this question it is necessary to find ^ of j. 
If the whole barrel be divided first into 5 equal parts or fifths, 
and then each of these parts into 2 equal parts, the whole 
will be divided into 10 equal paLrts. Therefore, ^ of •)- is -,3^ 
He gave them. iV of a barrel apiece. 

A man owning ^ of a share in a bank, sold | of his part ; 
what part of the whole share did he sell ? 

If a share be first divided into 8 equal parts, and then each 
part into 3 equal parts, the whole share will be divided into 
24 equal parts. Therefore ^ of ^ is ^, and ^ of f is 7 times 
as much, that is, ^. Ans. ■^. 

Or since J = A, J = |i' an<i 7 ofH = i^' 
In the three last examples the division is performed by 
multiplying the denominator. In geperal, if the denomina- 
tor of a fraction be multiplied by 2, the unit will be divided 
into twice as many parts, consequently the parts will be only 
one half as large as before, and if the same number of the 
small parts be taken, as was taken of the large, the value of 
the fraction will be one half as much. If the denominator 
be multiplied by three, each part will be divided into three 
parts, and the same number of the parts being taken, the 
fraction will be one third of the value of the first. Finally, 
if the denominator be multiplied by any number, the parts 
will be so many times smaller. Therefore, to divide afrao- 
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tian^ if the numerator cannot be divided exactUf by the divi- 
sor ^ midtipfy the denominator by the divisor. 

A man divided ^^ofa hogshead of wine into 7 equal pearts^ 
in order to put it into 7 vessels ; what part of the whole hogs- 
head did each vessel contain 7 

The answer, according to the above rule^ is yf^. The 
propriety of the. answer may be seen in this manner. Sap- 
pose each 16th to be divided into 7 equal parts, the parts will 
be ll^thfl. From each of the ^j take one of the parts, and 
you will have 5 parts, that is -j^. 

A man owned -f^ofa ship^s cargo ; but in a gale the cap- 
tain was obliged to throw overboard goods to the amount of 
f of the whole cargo. What part of the loss must this man 
sustain ? 

It is evident that he mast lose ^ of his share, that is, | 

■}■ of T^j = y}^, ■}■ of y\ = 7J^, and ^ must be 4 times as 
ipuch, that is, -^^^ Ans. -^ of the whole loss. 

Or it may be said, that since he owned -f^ of the ship, he 
must sustain rf^ of the loss, that is, -^ of |-. -j^j of -}■ = ^^^t 
•^ of I = Y^j, and -^ is 7 times as much, that is, -^^, as 
before. 

This process is multiplying one fraction by another, and is 
similar to multiplying a whole number by a fraction. Art. 
XVI. If the process be examined, it will be found that the 
denominators were multiplied together for a new denomina- 
tor, and the numerators for a new numerator. In fact to take 
a fraction of any number, is to divide the number by the de- 
nominator, and to multiply the quotient by the numerator. 
But a fraction is divided by multiplying its denominator, and 
multiplied by multiplying its numerator. We have seen in 
the above example, that when two fractions are to be multi- 
plied, either of them may be made multiplier, without afiect- 
mg the result. Therefore, to take a fraction of a fraction, 
thMt is, to multiply one fraction by another, nuMplu the de- 
nenominators together for a new denominator, and the numt" 
. raiqrsfor a new numerator. 

If 7 dollars wiU buy 5f bushels of rye, how much will 1 
tlollar buy ? How much will 15 dollars buy ? 

1 dollar will buy ^ of 5f bushels. In order to find \ of it, 
5| must be changed to eighths. 5f zr y. \ of V =7^ 
1 dollar will buy |f of a bushel. 15 dollars will boy 15 
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times as much. 15 times 4f zz^^y = llf|. Ans. 11)| 
bushels. 

If 13 hhh. of beef cost 95|- (hilars^ what mil 25 bbh* 
cost ? 

1 bbl. will cost -j^ of 95} dollars, and 25 bbls. will cost^ 
of it. To find this, it is best to multiply first by 25, and then 
difide by 13. For f f of 951 is the same as -X of 25 times 
95}. 

Operation. 

95} X 25 = 2396 J. 2396} (13 

13 



109 
104 



184V^ 



56 
52 

4} = V- Ans. 184^ dolls. 

In this example I divide 2396} by 13. I obtain a quo- 
tient 184, and a remainder 4}, which is equal to \^. Then 
y divided by 13, gives y^, which I annex to the quotient, 
and the division is completed. 

The examples hitherto employed to illustrate the division 
of fractions, have been such as to require the division of the 
fractions into parts. It has been shown (Art XVI- ) that 
the division of whole numbers is performed in the same man- 
ner, whether it be required to divide the number into parts, 
or to find how many times oae number is contained in 
another. It will now be shown that the same M^irue with 
' r^ard to fractions. ^ 

At 3 dollars a barrel, how many barrels of cider may be 
bought for 8| dollars ? 

The numbers must be reduced to fifths, for the same rea- 
son that they must be reduced to pence, if one of the num- 
bers were given in shillings and pence. 

3 = y, and 8f =:= V* ^^ many times as y are 
^ in Y* ^^^^ is* ^ many times as 15 are contained in 43, so 
many barrels may be bought. .. 
, Expressing the division ^ = 2^|. Ans. 2|| barrels. 

This result agrees with the manner explained above. For 
8j> was reduced to fifths, and the denominator 15 was formed 
by multiplying the denominator 5 by the divisor 3. 

15 
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How many times is 2 contained in 7 ? 

2 = y ; 14 is contained in 5^ -f^ of one time. The same 
result may be produced by the other method. 

XVIII. We have seen that a fraction may be divided by 
multiplying its denominator, because the parts are made 
smaller. On the contrary, a fraction may be multiplied by 
dividing the denominator, because the parts will be made 
larger. If the denominator be divided by 2, for instance, 
the denominator being rendered only half as large, the unit 
will be divided into only one half as many parts, consequently 
the parts will be twice as large as before. If the denominator 
be divided by 3, the unit will he divided into only one third 
as many parts, consequently the parts will be three times as 
large as before, and if the same number of these parts be 
taken, the value of the fraction will be three times as great, 
and so on. 

If I lb, of sugar cost \ of a dollar^ what wiU 4 lb, cost f 

If the denominator 8 be divided by 4, the fraction becomes 
■J- ; that is, the dollar, instead of being divided into 8 parts, 
is divided into only 2 parts. It is evident that halves are 4 
times as large as eighths, because if each half be divided into 
4 parts, the parts will he eighths. Ans. \ doll. 

If it be done by multiplying the numerator, the answer is 
f , which is the same as ^, for f = 1, and ^ of | = 4. 

If 1 lb. of figs cost -^ of a dollar ^ what wiU 7 lb. cost 7 

Dividing the denominator by 7, the fraction becomes ^ 
Now it is evident that fourths are 7 times as large as twenty- 
eighths, because if fourths be divided into 7 parts, the parts 
will be twenty-eighths. Ans. ^ dolls. 

Or multiplying the numerator, 7 times ^ is \^, But ^ 
= •^, and ^ = f^, so that the answers are the same. 

• Therefore, to multiply a fraction^ divide the denominator ^ 
when it can be done without a remainder. 

Two ways have now been found to multiply fractions, and 
two wavs to divide them. 

To multiply a fraction ^^f^i The numerator^ Art, 15. 
To divide a fraction ])Si'^\ The denominator^ Art, 17. 

To divide a fraction K4 .^ ( ^^^ numerator ^ Art, 17. 
To multiply a fraction !(§*§( The denominator , Art, 18. 
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XIX. We observed a remarkable circamstance in the 
last article, viz. that | = | and ^ = ||. This will be found 
very important in w^at follows. 

A man having a cask of mne, sold ^ofit at one time, and 
I of it at another J hpw much had he left ? 

^ and \ cannot be added together, because the parts are 
of different values. Their sum must be more than j, and 
less than f or 1. If we have dollars and crowns to add to- 
gether, we reduce them both to pence. Let us see if theiie 
fractions cannot be reduced both to the same denomination. 
Now I = J = f = |, &c. And j^ = | = ^, &c. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that they may both be changed to sixths. 
1^ = } and ^ = f , which added together make |-. . He had 
sold {- and had ^ left. 

A man sold i of a barrel of flour at one time^ and ^ at 
another^ how much did he sell in the whole ? 

. Fifths and sevenths are different parts, but if a thing be 
first divided into 5 equal parts, and then those parts each into 
7 equal parts, the parts will be thirty-fifths. Also if the 
thing be divided first into 7 equal parts, and then those parts 
each into 5 equal parts, the parts will be thirty-fifths. 
Therefore, the parts will be alike. But in dividing them 
thus, ^ will make f|, and ^ will make f^, and the two added 
together make -^^ that is, l/^. Ans. l-f-j^ barrel. 

When the denominators of two or more fractions are alike, 
they are said to have a common denominator. And the pro- 
cess by which they are made alike, is called reducing them 
to a common denominator. 

In order to reduce pounds to shillings, we multiply by 20, 
and to reduce guineas to shillings, we multiply by 28. In 
like manner to reduce two or more fractions to a common 
denominator, it is necessary to find what denomination they 
may be reduced to, and what number the parts of each must 
be multiplied by, to reduce them to that denomination. 

If the denominator of a fraction be multiplied by 2, it is 
the same as if each of the parts were divided into 2 equal 
parts, therefore it will take 2 parts of the latter kind to make 
1 of the former. If the denominator be multiplied by 3, it is 
the same as if the parts were divided each into 3 equal parts, 
and it will take 3 parts of the latter kind, to make 1 of the 
former. Indeed, whatever number the denominator be mul- 
tiplied by, it is the same as if the parts were each divided 
into so many equal parts, and it will take so many parts of 
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the latter kind to make 1 of the former. Therefore, to find 
what the parts must be multiplied by, it is necessary to find 
what the denominator must be multiplied by to produce the 
denominator required. 

The common denominator then, (which must be found 
first) must be a number of which the denominators of all the 
fractions to be reduced, are factors. We shall always find 
such a number, by multiplying the denominators together. 
Hence if there are only two fractions, the denominators be* 
ing. multiplied together for the common denominator, the 
parts of one firaction must be multiplied by the denominator 
of the other. If there be more than two fractions,- since by 
multiplying all the denominators together, the denominator 
of each will be multiplied by all the others, the parts in each 
fraction, that is, the numerators must be multiplied by the 
denominators of the other fractions. 

In the above example to reduce -f and f to a common de- 
nominator, 7 times 5 are 35 ; 7 is the number by which the 
first denominator 5 must be multiplied to produce 35, and 
consequently the number by which the numerator 3 must be 
multiplied. 5 is the number, by which 7, the second denomi- 
nator, must be multiplied to produce 35, and consequently 
the number by which the numerator 4 must be multiplied. 

N. B. It appears from the above reasoning, that if both 
the numerator and denominator of any fraction be multiplied 
by the same number, the value of the fraction will remain 
the same. It will follow also from this, that if both numera- 
tor and denominator can be divided by the same number, 
without a remainder, the value of the fraction will not be 
altered. In fact, if the numerator be divided by any num- 
ber, as 3 for example, it is taking \ of the number of parts ; 
then if the denominator be divided by 3, these parts will be 
made 3 times as large as before, consequently the value will 
be the same as at first. This enables us frequently, when a 
fraction is expressed with large numbers, to reduce it^ and 
express it with much smaller numbers, which cvflen saves a 
great deal of labour in the operations. 

Take for example •^. Dividing the numerator by 5, we 
take \ of the parts, then dividing the denominator by 5, the 
parts are made 5 times as large, and the fraction becomes ^^ 
the same value as -f{- This is called reducing fnictwns la 
hnoer terms. Hence 

To reduce a fraction to lower terms, divide both the nume^ 
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rotor and denominator hy any number that will divide them 
both mthout a remainder. 

'Note. This gives rise to a question, how to find the divi- 
sors of numbers. These may frequently be found by trial. 
The question will be examined hereafter. 

A man bought 4 pieces of cloth^ the first contained 23}- 
yards ; the second 28 j\ ; the third 37^^ ; and the fourth 
\1\. How many yards in the whole 1 

The fractional parts of these numbers cannot be added to- 
gether until they are reduced to a common denominator. 
But before reducing thetn to a common denominator, I ob- 
serve that some of them may be reduced to lower terms, 
which will render it much easier to find the common denom- 
inator. In \ the numerator and denominator may both be 
divided by 2, and it becomes \. -f^ may be reduced to f , 
and y^j to }. 1 find also that halves may be reduced to 
fourths, therefore I have only to find the common denomina- 
tor of the three first fractions, and the fourth can be reduced 
to the same. 

Multiplying the denominators together 3 X 4 X ^ = 60. 
The common denominator is 60. Now 3 is muhiplied by 
4 and by 5 to make 60, therefore, the numerator of -^- must 
be multiplied by 4 and by 5, or, which is the same thing, by 
20, which makes 40, f = ^§^. In i^ the four is multiplied 
by 3 and 5 to make 60, therefore these are the numbers by 
which the numerator 3 must be multiplied. ^ =. -}f . In the 
fraction ^, the 5 is multiplied by 3 and 4 to make 60, there- 
fore these are the numbers by which the numerator I must 
be multiplied. 4 = J-^. -J = }^ These results may be veri- 
fied, by taking f , -I* &nd ] of 60. It will be seen that 4 of 
60 is 20, the product of 4 and 5 ; •} of 60 is 15, the product 
of 3 and 5 ; and J^ of 60 is 12, the product of 3 and 4. 
Now the numbers may be added as follows: 

23| =23^ = 23}* 45 

23T?y = 284 = ^n 40 

37tV = 37| = 37i| 12 

17i = 17|* 30 

Ans. 107^ yards. 127 W = 2^. 

I add together the * fractions, which make \y = 2^V ^ 
write the fraction /i^, and add the 2 whole ones with the 
others. 

15 • 
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A man having 23f barrels of fiour^ sold 8f horrds ; howi 
many barrels had he left 7 

The fractions f and f must be reduced to a common de- 
nominator, before the one can be subtracted from the others 

I = fj and 4 = If Therefore 

8f= an 

But -If is larger than ^ and cannot be subtracted from h. 
To avoid this difficulty, 1 must be taken from 29 and reduc- 
ed to 21lh9, thus, 

23fJ = 22 + 1 it = 22|4 

Ans. 14|4 yards. 
11 taken from |f leaves ff . Then 8 from 22 leaves 14. 
Ans. 14|^ yards. 

From the above examples it appears that in order to add 
or subtract fractions^ when they have a common denominator ^ 
we must add or subtrtzct their numerators; and if they have 
not a common denominator, they must first be reduced to a 
common denominator. 

We find also the following rule to reduce them to a com- 
mon denominator : multiply all the denominators together^ 
for a common denominator , and then multiply each numera- 
tor by all the denominators except its own, 

XX. This seems a proper place to introduce some con- 
tractions in division. 

i/* 24 barrels of four cost 192 dollars, what is that a 
barf el ? 

This example may be performed by short division. First 
find the price of 6 barrels, and then of 1 barrel ; 6 barrels 
will cost 1 of the price of 24 barrels. 

192 (4 

Price of 6 bar. 46 (6 

Price of I bar. 8 dolls. Ans* 

If 56 pieces of cloth cost $7580.72, what is it a pieee f 

First, find the. price of 7, or of 8 pieces, and then of 1^ 
piece. 7 pieces will cost I of the price of 56 pieces. 
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7580.72 (8 



Price of 7 pieces 947.59 (7 

Price of 1 [Hece $135.37 Ana. 

Divide $24674 equally among 63 men. Haw much wiU 
each have T 

FifGit find Ihe share of 7 or 9 men, and then of 1 maiu 
The share of 7 men will be ^ of the whole. The sbare of 9 
men will be if> of the whole. 

24674 (9 

Share of 7 men 2741^ (7 

Share of 1 man $391 j^^ Ans. 

24674 (7 

Share oi 9 men 3524| (9 

Share of 1 man $391 j^ Ans. 

In the first case I divide by 9, and then by T. In dividing by 
7 there is a remainder of 4f , which is ^ 9 ^^^^ divided by 7 
gives 1^. In the second case, I divide by 7 and then by 9. 
In dividing by 9 there is a remainder of 5f , which is y ; 
this divid^ by 9 gives ^^ as before. 

Divide 75345 dollars equally among 1800 me$^ how much 
will each have ? 

First find the share of 18 men, which wiH be y^ part of the 
whole, jl-g part is foand by cutting off the two right hand 
figures and making them the numerator of a fraction, thus, 
763/^^. 

Share of 18 men $753^ (18 

72 — 

-— $41}f|| Aas. share of 1 man. 

33 
18 

15^ = V^V ; t^ <livi<l«d by 18 is^H- 
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It may be done as follows : 

Share of 18 men 753yV7 (^ 

Share of 3 men l^H (3 

Share of 1 man $41|f Jf Ans. 

In the last case I find the share of 3 men, and then of 1 
man. In dividing by 6 there is a remainder ^^^t which is 
-f-f J^, this divided by 6 gives a fraction -j^^. In dividing by 
3 there is a remainder 2f^, which is equal to VV/i this di- 
vided by 3 gives a fraction {Hit ^^^ ^be answer is $41f|^f 
each. 

From these examples we derive the following rule : When 
the divisor is a compound number, separate the divisor into 
two or more factors, and divide the dividend by one factor of 
the divisor, and that quotient by another, and so on, until 
you have divided by the whole, and the last quotient will be 
the quotient required. 

When there are zeros at the right of the divisor, you may 
cut them off, and as many figures from the right of the divi- 
dend, making the figures so cut off the numerator of a frac- 
tion, and 1 with the zeros cut off, will be the denominator ; 
then divide by the remaining figures of the divisor. 

XXI. In Art XIX, it was observed, that if both the nu- 
merator and denominator of a fraction can be divided by the 
same number, without a remainder, it may be done, and the 
value of the fraction will remain the same. This gives rise 
to a question, how to find the divisors of numbers. 

It is evident that if one number contain another a certain 
number of times, twice that number will contain the other 
twice as many times ; three times that number will contain 
the other thrice as many times, &c. that if one number is 
divisible by another, that number taken any number of 
times will be divisible by it also. 

10 (and consequently any number of tens) is divisible by 
2, 5, and 10 ; therefore if the right hand figure of any num- 
ber is zero, the number may be divided by either 2, 5, or 10. 
If the right hand figure is divisible by 2, the number may be 
divide^ by 2. If the right hand figure is 5, the number may 
be divided by 5. 

100 (and consequently any number of hundreds) is divisi- 
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ble by 4 ; therefore if the two right hand figures taken to* 
gether are divisible by 4, the number may be divided by 4. 

200 is divisible by 8 ; therefore if the hundreds are even, 
and the two right hand figures are divisible by 8, the number 
may be divided by 8. But if the hundreds are odd, it will be 
necessary to try the three right hand' figures. 1000, being 
even hundreds, is divisible by 8. 

To find if a number is divisible by 3 or 9, add together all 
^he figures of the number, as if they were units, and if the 
sum is divisible by 3 or 9, the number may be divided by 3 
or 9. 

The number 387 is divisible by 3 or 9, because 3 -f- @ 
-|- 7 1= 18, which is divisible by both 3 or 9. 

The proof of the above rule is as follows : 10 = 9 -f- 1 ; 
20 = 2x9 + 2; 30 = 3x9 + 3; 52 = 5x9 + 5 + 
2; 100 = 99+1; 200=2 X99 + 2; 387 = 3x99 + 
3 + 8x9+8 + 7 = 3x99 + 8x9 + 3 + 8 + 7. 
That is, in all cases, if a number of tens be divided by 9, the 
remainder will be equal to the number of tens ; and if a 
number of hundreds be divided by 9, the rehiainder will 
always be equal to the number of hundreds. The same is 
true of thousands and higher numbers. Therefore, if the 
tens, hundreds, thousands, &c. of any number be divided 
separately by 9, the remainders will be the figures of that 
number, as in the above example 387. Now if the sum of 
these remainders be divisible by 9, the whole number must 
be so. But as far as the number may be divided by 9, it 
may be divided by 3 ; therefore, if the sum of the remain- 
ders, after dividing by 9, tliat is, the sum of the figures are 
divisible by 3, the whole number will be divisible by 3. 

The numbers 615, 156, 3846, 28572 are divisible by 3, 
because the sum of the figures in the first is 12, in the sec- 
ond 12, in the third 21, and in the fourth 24. 

The numbers 216, 378, 6453, and 804672 are divisible 
by 9, because the sum of the figures in the first is 9, in the 
second 18, in the third 18, and in the fourth 27. 

When a number is divisible by both 2 and 3, it is divisible 
by their product 6. If it is divisible by 4 and 3 or 5 and 3, 
it is divisible by their products 12 and 15. In fine, when a 
number is divisible by any two or more numbers, it is divisi- 
ble by their product. 

N. B. To know if a number is divisible by 7, 11, 23, &c 
it must be found by trial. 
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When two or more numbers can be divided by the same 
number without a remainder, that number is called their 
common divisor j and the greatest number which will divide 
them so, is called their greatest common divisor. When two 
or more numbers have several common divisors, it is evident 
that the greatest common divisor will be the product of them 
all. 

In order to reduce a fraction to the lowest terms possible, 
it is necessary to divide the numerator and denominator by 
all their common divisors, or by their greatest common divi- 
sor at first. 

Reduce ^^' to its lowest terms. 

I observe in the first place that both numerator and de- 
nominator are divisible by 9, because the sum of the figures 
in each is 9. I observe also, that both are divisible by 2, 
because the right hand figure of each is so ; therefore they 
are both divisible by 18. But it is most convenient to divide 
by them separately. 

H-|(9=J|(2 = tV 
7 and 19 have no common divisor, therefore y\ cannot be 

reduced to lower terms. 

The greatest common divisor cannot always be found by 
the above method. It will therefore be useful to find a rale 
by which it may always be discovered. 

Let us take the same numbers 126 and 342. 

126 is a number of even 18s, and 342 is a number of even 
18s ; therefore if 126 be subtracted from 342, the remainder 
216 must be a number of even ISs. And if 126 be sub- 
tracted from 216, the remainder 90 must be a number of 
even 18s. Now I cannot subtract 126 from 90, but since 90 
is a number of even 18s, if I subtract it from 126, the re- 
mainder 36 must be a number of even 18s. Now if 36 be 
subtracted from 90, the remainder 54 must be a number of 
even 18s. Subtracting 36 from 54, the remainder is 18. 
Thus by subtracting one number from the other, a smaller 
number was obtained every time, which was always a num- 
ber of even 18s, until at last I came to 18 itself. If 18 be 
subtracted twice from 36 there will be no remainder. It is 
easy to see, that whatever be the common divisor, since each 
number is a certain number of times the common divisor, if 
one be subtracted from the other, the remainder will be a 
certain number of times the common divisor, that is, it will 
have the same divisor as the numbers themselves. And every 
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time th^ subtraction is made, a new number, smaller than 
the last, is obtained, which has the same divisor ; and at 
length the remainder must be the common divisor itself; 
and if this be subtracted from the last smaller number as 
many times as it can be, there will be no remainder. By 
this it may be known when the common divisor is found. 
It is the number which being subtracted leaves no remainder. 
When one number is considerably larger than the other, 
division may be substituted for subtraction. The remainders 
only are to be noticed, no regard is to be paid to the quo- 
tient. 

Reduce the fraction -^4 ^^ *^^ lotoest terms*. 

Subtracting 330 from 462, there remains 132. 132 may 
be subtracted twice, or which is the same thing, is contained 
twice in 330, and there is 66 remainder. 66 may be sub- 
.tracted twice from 132, or it is contained twice in 132, and 
leaves no remainder ; 66 therefore is the greatest common 
divisor. Dividing both numerator and denominator by 66, 
the fraction is reduced to f . 

Operation* 
462 (330 330 (66 = 4 



462 



330 

330(132 . 

264 

2 

132(66 
132 — 

2 

• • • 

From the above examples is derived the following general 
rule, to find the greatest common divisor of two numbers : 
Divide the greater by the less, and if there is no remainder, 
that number is itself the divisor required; but if there is a 
remainder, divide the divisor by the remainder, and then di-' 
vide the last divisor by that remainder, and so on, until there 
is no remuinder, and the last divisor is the divisor required* 

If there be more than two numbers of which the greatest 
common divisor is to be found ; find the greatest common di- 
visor of two of them, cmd then take that common divisor and 
one of the other numbers, and find their greatest common di- 
visor, and so on. 
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Reduce the fracHon ^ to its lowest terms. 
17 (9 
9 - 
— 1 
9 (8 1 18 the greatest commoii divisor in 

8 - this example. Thwefore the fraction 
«"— 1 cannot be reduced. 

1(1 
1 - 

- 1 



XXII. The method for finding the common denomina- 
tor, given in Art. XIX. though always certain, is not always 
the best ; for it frequently happens that they may be reduced 
to a common denominator, much smaller than the one obtain- 
ed by that rule. 

Reduce {• and ^ to a common denominator. 

According to the rule in Art XIX., the common denomi- 
nator will be 54, and f = 7^ and f =z |}. 

It was observed Art. XIX., that the common denominator 
may be any number, of which all the denominators are fac- 
tors. 6 and 9 are both factors of 18, therefore they may be 
both reduced to 18ths.|- = |4' ^"^ i = A- 

When the fractions consist of small numbers, the least 
denominator to which the fractions can be reduced, may be 
easily discovered by trial ; but when they are large it is more 
difficult. It will, therefore, be useful to find a rule for it 

Any number, which is composed of two or more factors, 
is called a multiple of any one of those factors. Thus IS is 
a multiple of 2, or of 3, or of 6, or of 9. It is also, a com- 
mem multiple of these numbers, that is, it may be produced 
by muhiplyii^ either of them by some number. The least 
common multiple of two or more numbers, is the least num- 
ber of which they are all factors. 54 is a common multiple 
of 6 and 9, but their least common multiple is 18. 

The least common denominator of two or more fractions 
will be the least common multiple of all the denominators ; 
the fractions being previously reduced to their lowest terms. 

One number will always be a multiple of another, when 
the former contains all the factors of the latter. 6 = 2x3, 
and 9 = 3 X 3, and 18 = 2 X 3 X 3. 18 contains the fac- 
tors 2 and 3 of 6. and 3 and 3 of 9. 54 = 2 X 3 X 3 X -3. 
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54, wtech is! pmd^icecl by inaltiplying and 9, contains all 
these factors, and one of them, viz. 3^ repeated. The red-^ 
MM why 3 is repeated is because it is a factor of both 6 and 
9* By reason of this repetition, a number is produced 3 
tkiHes as kfge atf is necessary for the common multiple. 

Wh^i^ the leasig cc^mmo^ multiple of two or more numbers 
ii to b^ ibu»<ly if two or more of (hem have a comrifion hth 
tor, it iMay be left <mt of ail but ohe, because it will be suffi* 
eient that it enters once into the product. 

Tht^sef iketoi^ WiH enter once hito the product, and only 
oom) if &U0k$ nmmktts^ which kaoe commmfaet&rs be diind^ 
ed by thpse factors ; and then ike uAdividsd numbei/*Sf and 
these quotients be multiplied together, and the. product muU 
tipliea by the common factors* 

If any of the quotients be found to have a common factor 
with either of the numbers, or' with each other,- they may be 
divided by that also* 

Reduce |, ^, ^, and |, to the least common denominator, 

It'he least colnmoff denominator will be the least common- 
multiple of 4, 9, 6, and 5w 

Divide 4 and 6 by 2, the quotients are 2 and 3. Then 
divide 3 and 9 by 3, the quotients are 1 and 3. Then mul- 
ttptying these quotients, and the undivided nqmber 5, we 
have 2 X I X 3 X 5 = 30. Then multiplying 30 by the 
two common factors. 2 and 3, we have 30 X 2 X 3 = 180, 
which is to be the common denominator. 

Now to find how many 180th8 each fraction is, take |, ^, 
|, and I of 180. Or observe the factors of which 180 was 
made up in the multiplication above. Thus 2 X 1 X 3 X 
5x2x3= 180. Then multiply the numerator of each 
fraction by the numbers by which the factors of its denomi- 
nator were multiplied; 

The factors 2 and 2 of the denominaUnr of the first firaic- 
tion^ were multiplied by 1, 3, 3^ and 5. The factors 3 and 
3,^ of the second, were multiplied by 2, 1, 5, and 2. The 
factors 2 and 3, of the third, were multiplied by 2, I, Si, 5 ; 
and 5, the denominator of the fourth, was multiplied by 2, 
3, 1, 3, and 3. 

XXIII. If a horse wiU eat ^ of a bushel of oati in a 
day, how long will 12 bushels last him ? 

Id this question it is required to find how many times ^ 

16 
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of a bashel is contained in 12 bashels. In 12 there are ^, 
therefore 12 bashels will last 36 days. 

At ^ of a dollar a busheh how many bushels of com may 
he bought for 15 dollars ? 

First find how many bashels might be bought at ^ of a 
dollar a bushel. It is evident, that pach dollar would buy 5 
bashels ; therefore 15 dollars would buy 15 times 5, that is, 
75 bushels. But since it is -} instead of | of a dollar a 
bushel, it will buy only ^ as much, that is, 25 bushels^ 

This question is to find how many times } of a dollar, are 
contained in 15 dollars. It is evident, that 15 must be redno- 
ed to 5ths, and then divided by 3. 

15 
5 

J5 (3 

25 bushels. 
The above question is on the same principle as the fol- 
lowing. 

How much com, at 5 shillings a bushel, may be bought for 
23 dollars ? 

The dollars in this example must be reduced to shillings, 
before we can find hoW many times 5 shillings are contain- 
ed in them ; that is, they must be reduced to 6ths, before we 
can find how many times f are contained in them. 

23 
6 

138 (5 



An8.^27} bushels. 
23 =z *^' and f are contained 27^ times in *|'. 
If 7| yds. of cloth will make I suit of chthes^ how many 
suits will 48 yards make f 

If the question was given in yards and quarters, it is evi- 
dent both numbers must be reduced to quarters. In this 
instance then, they must be reduced to Siha. 

74= Vand48=»|* 
384 (59 
354 — 

694 suits. An*. 

30 
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In the three last examples, the purpose is to find how 
many times a fraction is contained in a whole number. This 
is dividing a whole number by a fraction, for which we find 
the following rule : Reduce the dividend to the same denomi^ 
nation as the divisor, and then divide by the numerator of 
the fraction. 

Note,, If the divisor is a mixed number, it must be re- 
duced to an improper fraction. 

N. Bb The above rule amounts to this ; multiply the div" 
idend by the denominator of the divisor, and then divide it 
by the numerator. 

At ^ of a dollar a bushel, how many bushels of potatoes 
may be bought for iofa dollar. 

\ is contained in •} as many times as 1 is contained in 3. 
Ans. 3 bushels. 

If -{(S of a ton of hay will keep a horse I months how 
many horses will y*^ of a ton keep the same time 7 

•j^ are contained in i% as many times as 3 are contained 
in 9. Ans. 3^ horses. 

At \ of a dollar a pound, how many pounds of figs may 
be bought for i of a dollar 7 

5ths and 4ths are different denominations'; i)efore one can. 
be divided by the other, they must be reduced to the same 
denomination ; that is, reduced to a common denominator. 

I = ^ and 4 = 14' tV ^^^ contained in ^f as -inanj 
times as 4 are contained in 15. Ans. 3} lb. 

At 7|- doUs, a yard, how many yards of cloth may be 
bought for 57i dollars 7 

73 -- 3^8 and 57f = ^f >. 5ths and 8ths are difierent de- 
nominations ; they must, therefore, be reduced to a common 
denominator. 

V = W and *f » = «JJ'. 
{b05 (304 

2128 

7^^ yards. 

177 

From the above examples we deduce the following rule, 
for dividing one fraction by another : 

If the fractions are of the same denomination, divide the 
numerator of the dividend by the numerator of the divisor. 

If the fractions are of different denominations, they must 
first be reduced to a common denominator. 
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^ 3} ^fnvrrtU of jUmr c0gi ^| dUfiiini.vito is thai a 
heard 7 

af == V <^n<l ^ ==^ 'f ^- If V of A b«ml co9t 4> of 
a dollar, } of a barrel will cost ^ of if ^ y^ of if • h 

iv3' Hi ^ii^g T of (h® ^^^^^ of i barrel, 8 timoB ^| wiH 
be the price of 9r barrel. 8 times ^{^ = ^^^ z= ^^^ dol- 
lars. Ans. 6/|^ dollars per barrel. 

The three last examples are of the same kind as those 
which precede them ; the only differeace is, that in these, 
the part which is given, or the dividend, is a fraction or 
mixed number. 

In this case the dividend, if a mixed number, must be re- 
duced to an improper fiaotion ; then in oider to divide the 
dividend by the numerator of the divisor, it will gte»|erally be 
necessary to multiply the denominator of the dividend bf 
the numerator of the divisor. 

Fron this article and the preceding, we derive tke fiJlow*- 
ing general rule, to divide by a fraction, whether the di* 
vidend be a whole number or not : Multiply tki dividend (jr 
the denominator af the dUnaoTf anddiwide the product 6y IJi 
manerator, . If the divisor is a mixed ntinriier, U muU bo 
changed to an improper fraction^ 



DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

XX¥. We have seen lliat the nine digits may be made 
to express diffevent values, l^ putting Ibem m difieienl 
gl^ces, and that any number, however htrge, »ay he ex- 
pressed by them. We shall now see how they may be nvMto 
to express numbers less than unity, (that is, fractions,) in the 
same manner as they do those larger than unity. 

Suppose the unit to be divided into ten equat parish 
I'b^se are (^ed tentlw, atid t^n of theip xofiko l,io |he 
same manner as ten units make 1 ten, and 99 tfin tens maikf^ 
1 hundred, dpc. In the common way, 3 tenths is written 
^, and 47 and 3 tenths is written 47^. Now if we ass%n 
a place for tenths, as we do for units, tens, &c. it is evide«| 
tiM^t they m^y be written wilhout the denominatai« and they 
wiU be i^lways ui^ier^tood as tenths. It 19 ^gtoei to wfitu 
tenths at the right hand of the units, separated from theiii b| 
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a point (.). Hitherto we have been accustomed to consider , 
the right hand figure as expressing unitst; we still consider 
units as the starting point, and must therefore make a marki 
in order to show which we intend for units. T1|U8 47yV 
47 signifies 4 tens and 7 units ; then if we wish to write ^^, 
w^ make a point 4it the right of 7, and then write* 3, thus, 
47^. This is read forty-seven and three tenths. 

Again, suppose each tenth to be divided into ten equi^ 
parts : the whole unit will then be divided into one hundred 
equal parts. But they were made by dividing tenths into 
ten equal parts, therefore ten bundredths will make oncf 
tenth. Hundredths then may with propriety be written at 
the right of tenths, but there is no need of a mark to distin- 
guish these» for the place of units being the starting point, 
when that is known, all the others may be easily known. 

7f^ is written 7.04. 83.57 is read 83 and ^ and j{^, 
or since -f^ ;;= ^^ we may read it S^f^y which is a shorter 
expression^ 

Again, suppose eaeb hundredth to be divided into ten 
equal parts ; these wilPbe thousawiths. And since ten of 
the thousandths make one hundredth, these may with pro* 

Siety occupy the place at the vighi of the hundredths, or the 
ird place from the units* 

It is easy to see that this division nay be carried as hi b» 
wo please. The figures in each pkice at the right, signify* 
ing parts 1 tenth part as large as those in the one at the lefl 
of it. 

Beginning at the place of units and proceeding towards 
the left, the value of the places increa^s in a tenfold propor- 
tion, and towards the right it diminishes in a tenfold pro- 
portion. 

Fractions of this kind may be written in this manner, when 
there are no whole numbers to be written with them. -X 
for example may be written 0.4, or simply .4. j^ may be 
written 0.03 or .03. yVj^ may be written .87. The point 
always sho^s where the decimals begin. Since the value of 
a figure depends entirely upon the place in which it is writ- 
ten, great care must be taken to put every one in its proper 
place. 

Fractions written in this way are called decimal fractions, 
frorai the Latin word decern, which signifies ten, because they 
increase and diminish in a tenfold proportion. 

It is important to remark that ^ = t?^ = -^fi^ = ty^W, 
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&c. and thaty^=: T^J^zrryf JJ^,&c. and T/TTr=TTV7nr»«>n- 
aequenUy ^ + ^ + ^^ + ^^^ = ^^%^ = 0.3572, 

Any other numbers may be expressed in the same manner. 

From this it appears that any decimal may be reduced to a 

lower denomination, simply by annexing zeros. Also any 

number of decimal figures may be read together as whole 

numbers, giving the name of the lowest denomination to the 

whole 

Thus (h88752 is actually j\ + ^1^ + ^/^ + ttW + 
iinftnnr» ^"^ ** may all be read together tVtWt* thirty^ight 
thousand,, seven hundred and fifty-two hundred-thousandths. 
Any whole number may be reduced to tenths, hundredths, 
&c. by annexing zeros. 27 is 270 tenths, 2700 hundredths^ 
&c. consequently 27.35 may be read two thousand, seven 
hundred and thirty-five hundredths, YvV* ^^ 'i^® manner 
any whole jiumber and decimal may be read together, giving 
it the name of the lowest denomination. It is evident that a 
zero at the right of decimals does not alter the value, but a 
zero at the left diminishes the value tenfold. 

It is evident that any decimal may be changed to a com- 
mon fraction, by writing the denominator, which is always 
understood, under the fraction. Thus .75 may be- written 
■^ji, then reducing it to its lowest terms it becomes f . The 
denominator will dways be 1, with as many zeros as there 
are decimal places, that is, one zero for tenths, two for 
hundredths, &c 
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The feUowing uiU* exhibito 4ke pltces with ikeis 
far as ten-mmionths, together with aome enwples. 
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6 and 7 tentba 6fV 

44 and 3 hundredths ^tttt 

50 and 64 hundredths ^rV? 
243 and 87 thousandths 2437II7 
U247 and 204 thousandths 

9247y%V 9 2 4 7 .2 4 . . 
42 and 7 ten-thousandths 

3 and 904 ten-thousandths 
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6 tenths 

3 thousandths 

29 hundredths 

8 hundred-thousandths 

67 millionths 

3064 ten-milliontfas 
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In Federal money the parts of a dollar are adapted to tht 
decimal division of the unit. The dollar being the unit, 
dimes are tenths, cents are hundredths, >uid mills are thoa« 
•tndths. , 

For example, 25 dollars, 8 dimes, 3 cents, 7 mills, are 
written 925.837, that is, 25^^ dollars. 



XXVI. A man purchased a cord of wood for 7 dollars^ 
3 dimes J 7 cents, 5 mills, thai is, $7.375 ; a gallon ofmolas" 
ses for $0.43 ; I lb. of coffee for $0.27 ; a firkin of but- 
ter for $8 ; , a gallon of brandy for $0,875*; and 4 eggs 
for $0.03. How much did they all come to 7 

It is easy to see that doHars must be added to dollars, 
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dimes to kinoes, cents to cents, and mills to mills. They 
may be jRritten down thus : 

$7,375 

0.430 

0.270 

S.000 

0.875 

0.030 



Ans. $16,980 

A man bought 3^ harvmls of jUmr at one Hme^ ^tA ^^^'^ 
rels at another^ iW? barrel at a third, and 15//^ at a 
fourth. How many barrels did he buy in the whole ? 

These may be written without the denominators, as fbl-' 
lows : 3.3 barrels, 8.63 barrels, .873 barrel, 15.784 barrels. 
It is evident that units must be added to units, tenths to 
tenths, &c. For this it may be convenient to write them 
down so that units may stand under units, tenths under tenths, 
&c. as follows : 

3.3 
8.63 

•873 
15.784 



Ans. 28.587 barrels. That is, 26^'^^ Im^^Is. 

I say 3 (thousandths) and 4 (thousandths) are 7 (thou- 
sandths,) which I write in the thousandths* place. Then 3 
(hundredths) and 7 (hundredths) are 10 (hundredths) and 8 
(hundredths) are 18 (hundredths,) that is, 1 tenth and 8 
hundredths. I reserve the 1 tenth and write the. 8 hun« 
dredths in the hundredths' place. Then 1 tenth (which was 
reserved) and 3 tenths are 4 tenths, and 6 are 10, and 8 are 
18, and 7 are 25 (tenths,) which are 2 whole ones and 5 
tenths. I reserve the 2 and write the 5 tenths in the tenths* 
place. Then 2 (which were reserved) and 3 are 5, and 8 
are 13, and 5 are 18, which is 1 ten and 8. I write the 8 
and carry the 1 ten to the l^ten, which makes 2 tens. The 
answer is 28.587 barrels. 

It appears that addition of decimals is performed in pre* 
dsely the same manner as addition of whole numbers* 
Care must be taken to add umts to units^ tenths to tenths^ S^e* 
To prevent mistakes it will generally be most convenient to 
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uniie them, so thai units may stand under units^ tenths under 
t^hs, 4*c. 

It is plain that the operations on decimal fractions are as 
easy as those on whole numbers, but fractions of this kind do 
not often occur. ~ We shall now see that common fractions 
may be changed to decimals. 

A merchant bought 6 pieces of cfoth ; the first containing 
14i yards, the second 37f , the third 4^, the fourth 17|, the 
fifth 19}, and the sioUh 42^|^. How many yards in tkt 
u/uiiet 

374 

4 
17J 

in 

To add these fractions together in the common way, they 
must be reduced to a common denominator. But instead of 
reducing them to a common denominator m the usual way, 
we may reduce them to decimals, which is in fact reducing 
them to a common denominator ; but the denominator is of 
a peculiar kind. 

\ := ^^, I = /^. \ cannot be changed to tenths, but it 
may be changed to hundredths. ^ = ^-^^^ | = j^^. } can- 
not be changed to hundredths, but it may be changed to 
thousandths. } z= tV^^. \% may be reduced to hundredths. 

lAr = T*T» and U = VW- 

Writing the fractions now without their denominators in 
the form of decimals, they become 

14.5 
37.6 
4.25 
17.75 
19.375 
42.65 



Ans. 136.125 yards or 136|VW = ^^1 J"^* 
. Common fractions cannot always be changed to decimaja 
00 easily as those in the above example, but since there will 
be frequent occasion to change them, it is necessaty to find 
» principle, by which it may always be done. 

A man divided 5 bushels of wheat equally among 8. per* 
sons ; how much did he give them apiece f . 
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He gave them f of a bushel apiece, expressed in the fomn 
of common fractions ; but it i3 proposed to express it in de» 
cimals. 

I first suppose each bushel to be divided into 10 equal 

rirt» or tenths. The five bushels, make f J. I percetre that 
cannot divide \^ into exactly 8 parts, therefore I suppose 
eaeh of these parts to> be divided into 10 equal parts ; these 
porta will be hundredths. 5 = f J J* But 500 cannot be di- 
▼ided by S exactly, therefore I suppose these parts to be 
divided again int6 10 parts each. These parts will be thou* 
sandths. 5 zz= f j^J. 5000 may be divided by 8 exactly, \ 

o^ \iU is tViAti or •^'^* ^i»* -^^ of a bushel each. 

Instead of trying until I fuid a number that may be ex- 
actly divided, I can perform the work as I make the trials. 
For instance, I say 5 bushels are equal to f^ of a bushel. \ 
of f ^ is rfjgf and there are -^.j left to be divided into 8 parts. 
I then rappose these 2 tenths to be divided into ten equal 
parts each. They WfU make M parts, and the parts are 
h«AdredtliB. j- of ^^j^ are yl^, and there are y^-^ left to be 
divided into 8 parts. - 1 suppose these 4 hundredths to be 
divided into 10 parts each. They wiH make 40 parts, and 
the parts will be thousandths. \ of j^^ is t/o7* Bringing 
the parts /o» rirr* ^^^ r/inr together, they make ^jV^or .685 
of a bushel each, as before. 

The (^leratioB may be performed as follows : 

50 (8 

48 

— •e2& 

20 
16 

40 
40 



I wwte the 5 as ar dividend amd the 8 as a divisor. Then 
1^ miiiltip^ 5 by 10, (that is; I annex a zero) in order to re- 
dlHP the 5 to tenths. Then \ of 50 is 6, which I write in 
tlM q^otient and place a point before it, because it is tenths. 
There is 2 remainder. I multiply the 2 by 10, in order to 
reduce \\ to hundredths. | of 20 is 2, and there is 4 re- 
mainder. I multiply the 4 by 10* in order to reduce it to 
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thftumndliuk 4^ of 40 is 5. The answer k .625 bushds 
eaeh, a» be&re. 

In Art* X« il was shown, that when tbei^ is a remainder 
after division^ in order to complete the quotient, it m^st be 
written over the divisor, and annexed to the quotient This 
firaetion may be reduced to a decimal, by annexing zetos, 
and continuing the division* 
J}%md$ 57 barrels of flour equaify inmeng 16 IMI. 

57 (16 

48 

3.5625 barrels eftch. 

90 
80 

100 
06 

40 
92 

80 • 

80 



In this example the answ^, according to Art X., is 3^ 
bushels. But instead of expressing it so, I annex a zero to 
the remainder 9, which reduces it to tenths, then dividing, I 
obtain 5 tenths to put into the quotient, and I separate it 
from the 3 by a point There is now a remainder 10, whi^h 
I reduce to hundredths, by annexing a zero. And then I 
divide again, and so bn, until there is no remainder. 

The first remainder is 9, this is 9 bushels, which is yet to 
be divided among the 16 persons ; when 1 annex a zero I 
reduce it to tenths. The second remainder 10 is so many 
tenths of a bushel, which is yet to be divided among the 16 
persons. When I annex a zero to this I reduce it to hnn- 
dredths. The next remainder is 4 hundredths, which is yet 
tft be divided. By annexing a zero to this it is reduced to 
tiiousandths, and so on. 

The divinon in this example stops at ten-thousandths ; the 
venoB is, because 10000 is exactly divisible by 16. If I 
take fg of \UU I obtain VW^t* or .Sm5, as above. 

There are many comnMHi fractions which require so many 

17 
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figures to express their value exactly in decimals, a^ to 
render them very inconvenient. There are many also, the 
value of which cannot be exactly expressed in decimals. 
In most calculations, however, it will be sufficient to use an 
approximate value. The degree of approximation necessary, 
must always be determined by the nature of the case. For 
example, in making out a single sum of money, it is consi- 
dered sufficiently exact if it is right within something less 
than 1 cent, that is, within less than -^ of a dollar. But if 
several sums are to be put together, or if a sum is lo be mul- 
tiplied, mills or thousandths of a dollar must be taken into 
the account, and sometimes tenths of mills or ten-thou- 
sandths. In general, in questions of business, three or (bur 
decimal places will be sufficiently exact. And even where 
very great exactness is required, it is not very often neces- 
sary to use more than six or seven decimal places. 

A merchant bought 4 pieces of cloth ; the first contained 
528} yards ; the second 34f ; the third 00^ ; and the fourth 
421 yor^' ^ow many yards in the whole ? 

In reducing these fractions to decimals, they will be suffi- 
ciently exact if we stop at hundredths, since xhf ^^ ^ J^^ ^ 
only about -I- of an inch. 

30 (5 200 (7 100 (15 700 (9 

_^^^___ .^^^.__ *^i^^^^ ^ 

.6 .28 -f .07— .78— 

•| is exactly .6. If we were to continue the division of 4>, 
it would be .28571, &c. ; in fact it would never terminate ; 
but .28 is withiu' about one | of yj^ of a yard, therefore 
sufficiently exact. -^ is not so much ^s ^Vi therefore the 
first figure is in the hundredths' place. The true value is 
.0606, dLC, but because -^^j^ is more than ^ of y^^^ I call 
it .07 instead of .06. ^ is equal to .7777* ^'C This would 
never terminate. Its value is nearer .78 than .77, therefore 
I use .78. 

When the decimal used is smaller than the true one, it is 
well to make the mark --|- after it, to show that something 
more should be added, as f = .28 -^. When the fraction is 
too large the mark — should be made to show that some- 
thing should be subtracted, as ^^j = .07 — , 

The numbers to be added will now stand thus : 
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\i =z2S.60 
. 34f z= 34.28 + 
30^'^ = 30.07 — 

42J =42.78 — 

Ans. 135.75 yards, or 135^ = 135f 

From the above observations we obtain thQ following ge- 
neral rule for changing a common fraction toU decimal : An^ 
nex a zero to the numeraior^ and divide it hy the denemina^ 
tor^ and then if there he a remainder ^ annex (mother zero, 
and divide agatn, and so on, uiHil there is no remainder, or 
until a fraction is obtained, which is sufficiently exact for 
the purpose required. 

Note. When one zero is annexed, the quotient will be 
tenths, when two zeros are annexed, the quotient will be 
hundredths, and so our^ Therefore, if when one zero, is an- 
nexed, the dividend is not so large as the divisor, a zero 
must be put in the quotient with a point before it, and in the 
same manner after two or more zeros are annexed, if it is 
not yet divisible, as many zeros must be placed in the quo- 
tient. 

Two men talking of their ages, one said he was 37f^^^ 
years old, and the other said he was 64 1^ years old. What 
was the differente of their ages f 

If it is required to (ind an answer within 1 minute, it will 
be necessary to continue the decimals to seven places, for 1 
minute is jTrV^nr ^^ ^ year. If tne answer is required only 
within hours, five places are sufficient ; if only within days, 
four places are sufficient 

64Hi = 64.8520000 
37.^^ = 37,2602313 + 

Ans. 27.5917687 years. 

It IS evident that units must be subtracted from units, 
tenths from tenths, &c. If the decimal places in the two 
numbers are not alike, they may be made alike by annexing 
^eros. After the numbers are prepared, subtraction is per- 
formed precisely as in whole numbers. 
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MvMipUcation of Duimth* 

XXVn. ^010 many yards of ehih art there in seven 
pieces, each piece containing 19|- yards f 
I9i = 19.875 
7 



Ans. 139.125 = 139^*^= 139^ yards. 

N. B. All the operations on decimals are per&rroed in 
precisely the same manner as whole numbers, AH the diffi* 
Gulty consists in finding where the separalrix, or decimal 
pmnt, is to be placed. This is of the utmost importance* 
since if an error of a single place be made in this, their value 
is rendered ten times too large or ten times too small. The 
purpose of this article and the next is to show where the 
point must be placed in multiplying and dividing. 

In the above example there are decimals in the multipli- 
cand, but none in the multiplier. It is evident from what 
we have seen in adding and subtracting decimals, that in 
this case there must be as many decimal places in the pro- 
duct, as there are in the multiplicand. It may perhaps be 
more satisfactory if we analyze it 

7 times 5 thousandths are 35 thousandths, that is, 3 hun- 
dredths and 5 thousandths. Reserving the huadredthst I 
write the 5 thousandths. Then 7 times 7 hundredths are 49 
hundredths, and 3 (which I reserved) are 52 hundredths, 
that is, 5 tenths and 2 hundredths. 1 write the two hun- 
dredths, reserving the 5 tenths. Then 7 times 8 tenths are 
56 tenths, and 5 (which I reserved) are 61 tenths, that is, 6 
whole ones and 1 tenth. I write the 1 tenth, reserving the 
6 units. Then 7 times 9 are 63, and 6 are 69, &c. It is 
evident then, that there roust be thousandths in the product^ 
as there are in the multiplicand. The point must be made 
between the third and fourth figure from the right, as in 
the multiplicand, and the answer will stand thus, 139.125- 
yards. 

Rule, When there are dedtned Jigures in the muUipM* 
eand only, cut off as many places from the right of the pro* 
duct for decimals, as there are in the wndHpKcantL 

If a ship is worth 24683 dollars, vfhat is a man^s dkarg 
worth, who owns j of her, 

i = .375 = ^Vt- '^b® question then is, to find WW <>' 
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246S3 dollars. First find y^ of it, that is, divide it by lOOd. 
This is done by cutting off three places from the right (Art. 
XI.) thus 24.683, that is, 2A^^j^^\, because 683 is a remainder 
and must be written over the divisor. In fact it is evident 
that jTjVff of 24683 is W^^ — 24f ^. But since this frac- 
tion is thousandths, it may stand in the form of a decimal, 
thus 24.683. 

It is a general rule then, that token we divide hy 10, 100, ' 
1000, 4*^* *^^*t<^A t^ ^^1^ ^y cutting off figures from the 
rights the figures so cut off may stand as decimals, because 
they will fUways be tenths, hundredths, ^c» 

tVittt of 24683 then is 24.683 and ^V/ir of it will be 375 
times 24.6S3. Therefore 24.683 must be multiplied by 
375, 

24.683 24683 

375 .375 



123415 123415 

172781 172781 

74049 74049 



89^256.125 Ans. $ 9256.125 

This result must have three decimal places, because the 
multiplicand has three. The answer is 9256 dollars, 12 
cents, and 5 mills. But the purpose was to multiply 24683 
by .375, in which case the multiplier has three decimal 
places, and the multiplicand none. We pointed off as many 
places from the right of the multipliclmd, as there were in 
the multiplier, and then used the multiplier as a whole num- 
ber. This in fact makes the same number of decimal 
places in the product as there are in the multiplier. 

We may arrive at this result by another mode of reason- 
ing. Units multiplied by tenths will produce tenths ; units 
multiplied by hundredths will produce hundredths; units 
multiplied by thousandths will produce thousandths, &c. 

In the second operation of the above example, observe, 
that .375 is ^, and ^J^, and ^'y^', then tttVt of 3 is y/^, 
an<* nftnr of 3 is riU* w*»ich is ^^^ and j^, set down the 
5 thousandths in the place of thousandths, reserving the rK* 
Then j-^ of 80 is ^iU^ or , J^, and 5 times j^^ is y\<V» 
and -^ (which was reserved) are ^oz, equal to tV ^"^ jiir- 
8et down the -^ in the hundredth's place, &c. This dhows 
Also, that when there are no decimals in the mukiplieand^ 

17 • 
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ikert Must be as ma^y dtdmtd piaces in the product as tn thi 



It WIS obflerred that when m wtiole number is to be multH 
]^ed bj 10, 100, &C. it is done by annexing as many zeros 
to tke right of the number as there are in the multiplier, and 
to divide by these numbers, it is done by cutting off as man j 
places as there are zeros in the divisor. When a number 
containrng decimals is to be mohiplied or divided by 10/ 100, 
dlLC it is done by removing the decimal point as many places 
to the right for mutti];rficatioQ, and to the left for division, m 
there are zeros in the multiplier or divisor. If, for example, 
VPS wish to multiply 384.785 by 10^ we remove the point one 
place to the right, thus, 3847.85, if by 100, wc remove it 
two places, thus, 3B47SL5. If we wish to divide the same 
number by 10, we ronove the point one place to the left, 
thus, 38.4785; if by 100, we remove it two places, thus, 
3jB4785>» The reason is evident, for removing the point 
otte place towards the right, units become tens, and the 
the tmths become units, and each figure in the number is 
incieased tmfold, and when removed the other way each 
igvre is diminished tenfold, d&c 

Hem wMck ceCton is there m S^ ftofes, eock Me canimn- 
*img 4^- Off* 

Im ibn enmpk then aie decimals in both multiplicanA 

asd m«llifAier* 

' 4*7S 

3.7 





_ 17.575 cwt 
3,7iilliamMasH^m iMTOtofind 4icf 475. Nov 

jLof 4.75. we have just ami» miuBt be .475^ and ^ » 37 
gj, ^^ -, 10 ^^h We most therafoie multiply .475 by 37, 

wImIi iiY«A I7«37S cwt 

W% Ml Db ^^"^ the aame lenJi if we express the vh^ 
- iL. Lit of mmmrt ^^^^'--^ 4.75==:4^::::tU,and 
^7^ «r Nq^ iccortint to Alt XVn. tW^m ^T^fc 
STvi« beW ti^i-a much, that i8 VW = 17^?^^ 
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In looking over the above process we fWu}, thai ihe two 
mambers are multiplied together in the seme i %fnm% as wkole 
numbers, and as many places are pointed ojf for tm^mals in 
tke product, as there are in the muUipHcand and wmlt^pUer 
counted together. 

It is plain that this nust ahvajs be the case^ for teat^ui 
moltiplied by tenths must produce tenths of teiUhs, that is 
Wndredths,, which is two places ; tenths nuikiplied by hun- 
dredths must produce tenths of hundred ths, or thousuidthat 
which is three places ; hundredths multiplied by hundredths 
must produce hundredths of hundredths, that is ten-thoq- 
sandths, which is four places, &c. 

What cost 5f tons of hay^, at (27.38 per ton? 51 = 
6.375. 

27.38 
6.375 



13600 
t91W 

13600 



•147.10750 Ana. 
In this example there are hundredths in the multiplicand^ 
and thousandths in the multiplier. Now hundtedths multi- 
plied by thousandths must produce hundredths of thoi»- 
sandths, which is five decimal places, the number found by 
counting the places in the omltiplicand and miltiplier to* 
gether. The answer is 147 dollars, 16 cents, 7 mills, and 
^ of a mill. 

A man oumed .03 of the stock in a bank, and^sold .2 of 
his short. Whatpiurt of Oe «Ao& stock didhekUl 

It 18 evident that the uwwer tir this qnestion mint be ex- 
pMBBsed in thousandths, for Inndiedliw mnkipliecl by tenths 
Bmst piodiiee thonsandtha. A of i^-^ are -pjW ^^ ^ ^'^ 
multiply them in the form of decimsla^ we obtain mAf mm 
figure, viz. 6. In order to make it express -^j it will be 
necessary to write two zeros before it, dius, .006. 

.03 

.2 

Ana. .006 of the whole atoek. 
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This result is agreeable to the aboye rule. 

The following is the general rule for multiplication, when 
there are decimals in either or both the numbers : Multiply 
as in whole number s^ and point off as many places from the 
right of the product for decimals^ as there are deeimai 
places in the multiplicand and multiplier counted together^ 
If the product does^not contain so many places, as many 
zeros must be written at the left, as are necessary to make tqp 
the number^ 



Division of Dedmdb. 

XXVIIL A man bought 8 yards of broadcloth far 
$75.376 ; how much was it per yard ? 

•75.376 
miUs. 75376 (8 

72 

— 9422 mills. 
33 
32 $9,422 Ads. 

17 
16 

16 
16 



• • 



In this example there are decimals in the dividend only. 

I consider $75,376 as 75376 mills. Then dividing by 8, 
either by long or short division* I obtain 9422 mills per 
yard, whi^h is $9,422. .The answer has the same number 
of decimal places as the dividend. 

Divide 117.54 bushels of com equally among 18 mau 
How much will each have f 

11J;^= H7t%V= *ltt* ; t^is *vWe<i by 18 gives 
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54 
54 



Or we mi^ retaon as follows. I divide 117 by 18, which 
gives 6, and 9 remainder. 9 whole ones are 90 teaths, and , 
5 are 95 tenths ; this divided by 18 gives 5, which must be 
tenths, and 5 remainder. 5 tenths are 50 hundredths, and 
4 are 54 hundredths; this divided by 18 gives 3, which 
BLiist be 3 hundredths. The answer is 6.53 each, as before. 

If you divide 7.75 harreh qfjhur equaUy among 13 flien* 
ham muck unU you give each of them f 

7.75 (13 
65 



^96 + 

125 
117 



78 



It is evident that they cannot have so much as a barrel 
each. 7.75 = m = \m. Dividing this by ia( I obtain 
tV/v ^^^ ^ smaJi remainder, which » not worth jBoticing, 
since it is only a part of a thousandth of a barrel. '• -/irvV ^^ 
.596. Or we may reason thus : 7 whole ones are 70 teath8« 
and 7 are 77 tenths. This divided by 13 gives 5, which 
must be tenths, and 12 remainder. 12 tenths are 120 hun- 
dredths, and 5 are 125 hundredths. This divided by 13 
gives 9, which must be hundredths, and 8 remainder. We 
may now reduce this to thousandths, by annexing a zero. 8 
hundredths are 80 thousandths. This divided by 13 gives 6^ 
which must be thousandths, and 2 remainder. Thousandths 
will be sufficiently exact in this instance, we may therefore 
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omit the remainder, s The answer is .596 -^ of a barrel 
each. 

From the above examples it appears, that when mdy the 
dividend contains decimals, division is performed as in whole 
numbers^ and in the result as many decimal places must be 
pointed off from the right, as there cure in the dividend. 

Note. If there be a remainder after all the figures have 
been brought down, the division may be carried further, by 
annexing zeros. In estimating the decimal places in. the^ 
quotient, the zefos must be counted with the decimal places 
of the dividend. 

At $6.75 a cord, how many cords of wood may be bought 

for $38 ? 

In this example there are decimals in the divisor only« 
$6.75 is 675 cents or fjf of a dollar. The 38 dollars must, 
also be reduced to cents or hundredths. This is donle by 
annexing two zeros. Then as many times as 675 hun- 
dredths are contained in 3800 hundredths, so many corda 
may be bought. 

3800 (675 or 3800 (675 
3375 3375 



^Hi ^^^^ ^-^^ + ^^^ 



425 4250 

4050 



2000 
1350 



650 

The answer is B^^ cords, or reducing the fraction to a. 
decimal, by annexing zeros and continuing the division, 
5.62 -|- cords. 

If 3.423 yards of cloth cost $25, what is that per yard t 

3.423 = 3/^^V = HU' 

The question is, if f J||^ of a yard cost $25, what is that a 
yard 1 

According to Art. XXIV., we must multiply 25 by 1000» 
that is, annex three zeros, and divide by 34^. 
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25000 (3423 or 25000 (3423 
23961 23961 



f 7|fJ| 7.30 + Ana- 



1039 10390 

10269 



121 

The answer is $7^{||, or reducing the fraction to cents. 
$7.30 per yard. 

If 1.875 . yard of cloth is sufficient to make a coat ; how 
wumy coats may he made of 47.5 yards ? 

In this example the divisor is thousandths, and the divi- 
dend tenths. If two zeros he annexed to the dividend it 
will be reduced to thousandths. 

47.500 (1.975 or 47500 (1875 
3750 3750 



25<Wr 25.33 + 



10000 10000 

9375 9375 



625 6250 

5625 



6250 
5625 

625 



1875 thousandths are contained in 47500 thousandths 
25^'^j> times, or reducing the fraction to decimals, 25.33 -j- 
times, consequently, 25 coats, and -^^^ of another coat may 
be made from it. . 

From the three last examples we derive the following rule : 
When the divisor only contains decimals^ or when there are 
more decimal places in the divisor than in the dividend^ an^ 
nex as matiy zeros to the dividend as the places in the divisor 
exceed those in the dividend^ and then proceed as in whole 
numbers. 7^ answer will be whole numbers. 

At 92.25 per gallon, how many gallons of wine may be 
bought for $15,375 1 
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In this example the purpose is to find how many limes 
$2.25 is contained in $15,375. There are n|ore decimal 
places in the dividend than in the divisor. The first thing 
that suggests itself, is to reduce the divisor to the same de- 
nomination as the dividend, that is, to mills or thousandths. 
This is done hy annexing a zero, thus, $2,250. - The ques- 
tion is now, to find how many times 2250 mills are contain- 
ed in 15375 mills. It is not important whether the point 
be taken away or not 

15375 (2250 
13500 



6.83 -|- g*^8. Ans. 



18750 
18000 

7500 
6750 

750 

Instead of reducing the divisor to mills or thousandths, 
we may reduce the dividend to cents or hundredths, thus, 
$15,375 are 1537.5 cents. The question is now, to find 
how many times 225 cents are contained in 1537.5 cents. 
This is now the same as the case where there w^e deci- 
mals in the dividend only, the divisor heing a whole num- 
ber. 

1537.5 (225 
1350 

^ 6.83 -\- gals. Ans. as before. 

1875 

1800 



750 
675 

75 

JRT 3.15 husheh of oats win keep a horse 1 weeky how many 
wtdcs will 37.5764 iushels keep him T 

The question is, to find how many times 3.15 is contained 
in 37.5764. The dividend contains ten thousandths. The 
divisor is 31500 ten thousandths. 
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375764 (31500 
31500 



60764 
31500 

202640 
283500 



11.929 + weeks. Aas. 



91400 
63000 

284000 
283500 

500 

Instead of reducing the divisor to ten-thousandths, we may 
reduce the dividend to hundredths. 37.5764 are 3757.64 
hundredths of a hushe]. The decimal .64 in this, is a frac- 
tion of an hundredth. 

3.15 are 315 hundredths. Nqw the question is, to find 
how many times 315 hundredths are contained in 3757.64 
liundredths. 

3757.64 (315 
315 



607 
315 

2926 
2835 



11.929 -|- weeks. Adb. as belbre. 



914 
630 

9840 
2835 



Prom the two last examples we derive the following rule 
finr division : When the dividend contains mare decimal places 

18 
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9 



than the divisor : Reduce them both to the same denqminO' 
tioTif and divide as in whole numbers. * 

N. B. There are two ways of reducing them to the same 
denomination. First, the divisor may be reduced to the 
same denomination as the dividend, by annexing zeros, and 
taking away the points from both. Secondly, the dividend 
may be reduced to the same denomination as the divisor, by 
taking away the point from the divisor, and removing it in 
the dividend towards the right as many places as there are 
in the, divisor. The second method is preferable. 

The same result may be produced by another mode of 
reasoning. The quotient must be such a number, that be- 
ing multiplied with the divisor will reproduce the dividend. 
Now a product must have as -many decimal places as there 
are in the mijltiplier and multiplicand both. Consequently 
the decimal places in the divisor and quotient together must 
be equal to those in the dividend. In the last example there 
were four decimal places in the dividend and two in the di- 
visor ; this would give two places in the quotient. Then a 
zero was annexed in the course of the division, which made 
three places in the quotient. The rule may be expressed as 
follows : 

Divide as in whole numbers, and in the result point off as 
many places for decimals as those in the dividend exceed 
those in the divisor. If zeros are annexed to the dividend, 
count them as so many decimals in the dividend. " If there are 
not so many places in the result as are required^ they must be 
supplied by writing zeros on the left* 

Division in decimals, as well as in whole numbers^ may 
be expressed in the form of common fractions. 

. What part of .5 is .3 1 Ans. |. 

What part of .06 is .05 1 Ans. f. 

What part of .19 is .43 1 Ans. ^ 
. What part of .3 is .07 1 

To answer this, .3 must be reduced to hundredths. .3 is 
.30, the answer therefore is -f^. 

What part of 14.035 is 3.8 ? 

3.8 is 3.800, the answer therefore is i^V 

In fine, to express the division of one number by another, 
when either or both contain deeimais, reduce them both to the 
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lowest deHomifMaion mentioned in either ^ and then write the 
divis,or under the dividend, as if they were whole numbers. 



Circulating DecinuSs* 

XXIX. There are some common fractions which cannot 
be expressed exactly in decimals. If we attempt to change 
\ to decimals for example, we find .3333, d&c. there is always 
a remainder 1 , and the same figure ^ will always be repeated 
however far we may continue it. At each division we ap- 
proximate ten times nearer to the true value, and yet we can 
never obtain it. j- = .1666, &c. ; this begins to repeat at 
the second figure, -fj = .545454, &c. ; this repeats two 
figures. In the division the remainders are ahernately 6 
and 5. -^j = .168163, &c. ;, this repeats three figures, 
and the remainders are alternately 56, 227, and 272. Some 
do not begin to repeat until after two or three or more 
places. It is evident that whenever the same remainder re- 
curs a second time, the quotient figures and the same remain- 
ders will repeat over again in the same order. In the last 
example for instance, the number with which we commenc- 
ed was 56 ; we annexed a zero and divided ; t;his gave a 
quotient 1 , and a remdnder 227 ; we annexed another zero, 
and the quotient was 6, and the remainder 272 ; we annex- 
ed another zero, and the quotient was 8, and the remainder 
56, the number we commenced with. If we annex a zero 
to this, it is evident that we shall obtain the same quotient 
and the same remainder as at first, and that it will continue 
to repeat the same three figures for ever. . 

It is evident that the number of these remainders, and 
consequently the number of figures which repeat, must be 
one less than the number of units in the. divisor. If the 
firaction is |, there can be only six different remainders; 
after this number, one of them must necf'ssarily recur again, 
and then the figures will be repeated again in the same or- 
der. X , 
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1 (7 
10 — 
7 .1428571, &e. 

— It commences with 1 for the 

30 « dividefld, then annexing zeros, 

38 the remainders are 3, 2, 6, 4, 5, 

— — which are all the numbers below 

20 7 ; then comes 1 again, the num- 

14 ber with which it commenced^ 

and it is evident ther whole will he 

00 repeated again in the same order«> 

56 Decimals which repeat in this 

way are called drculatiHg deci* 

40 nuis. 
35 

50 
49 

10 

7 

Whenever we find that a fraction begins to regeat, we 
may write out as many places as we wish to retain, without 
the trouble of dividing. 

As it is impossible to express the value of such a fraction 
by a decimal exactly, rules have been invented by wnich 
operations may be performed on them, with nearly as much 
accuracy as if they could be expressed ; but as they are long 
and tedious, and seldom used, I shall not notice them. 8u& 
ficient accuracy may always be attained without them. 

I shall show, however, how the true .value of them may 
always be found in common fractions. 

The fraction ^ reduced to a decimal, is .1111 .. . &rC. 
Therefore, if we wish to chaise this fraction to a common 
fraction, instead of calling it y\f, y^Q-, or y^^, which will be 
a value too small, whatever number of figures we take, we 
must call it ^, This is exact, because it is the fraction 
which produces the decimal. If we have the fraction .2222 . • 
d&c. it is plain that this is twice as much the other, and must 
be called f. If f be reduced to a decimal, it produces .2222, 
. . &c. If we have .3333 . . &c. this being three times as 
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much as the first, is -^ = ^. I^ ^ ^ reduced to a decimal, it 
produces .3333 . . &c. It is plain, that whenever a single 
figure repeats, it is so many ninths. 

Change .4444 &c. to a common fraction. Ans. 4- 

Change .5555 &c. to a common fraction. 

Change .6666 &c. to a common fraction. 

Change .7777 &c. to a common fraction. 

Change .99^ &c. to a common fraction. 

Change .5333 d&c. to a common fraction. 

This begins to repeat at \he second figure or hundredths. 
The first figure 5 is -^ ; and the remaining part of the frac- 
tion is ^ of /jf, that is, ^ = -^^ ; these must be added to- 
gether. /^ IS -J^, and ^ makes -J J = -j^. The answer is 
^. If this be changed to a decimal, it will be found to be 
.5333 &c. 

If a decimal begins to repeat at the third p^ace, the two 
first figures will be so many hundredths, and the repeating 
figure will be so many ninths of another hundredth. 

Change .4666 <S6C. to a common fraction. 

Change .3888 &c. to a colnmon fraction. 

Change .3744 &c. to a common fraction. 

Change .46355 &c. to a common fraction. 

If -^ be changed to a decimal, it produces .010101 &c 
The decimal .030303 &c. is three times as much, therefore- 
it must be -^ =: -^-j. The decimal .363636 &c. is thirty-six 
times as much, therefore it must be -J-l = tH"* 

If ^^ be changed to a decimal, it produces .001001001 
&c. The decimal .006006 d&c. is 6 times as much^ there- 
fore it must be ^fy = ^^. The fraction .027027 &c. is 
twenty-seven times as much, and must be -^^ = yfj. The 
fraction .354354 &c. is 354 timed as' mu<^h, and must be 

S\^=. |i-|* '^^19 principle is true for any number of places, 
ence we derive the following rule for changing a circulat- 
ing decimal to a common fraction : Make the repeating 
figures the numerator , dnd the denominator witt be as mamy 
9s as there are repeating figures. 

If they do not begin to repeat at the first place, the pre^ 
ceding figures must be called so many tenths, hmdredths^ S^c^ 
according to their number, then the repeating part must be 
changed in the above manner, but instead of being the frac" 
Hon of an unit, it will be the fraction of a tenths hundredth^ 
ifc. according to the place in which it commences. 
Instead of writing the repeating figures over several times, 

18 • 
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they are sometimes written with a point over the first and 
last to show which figures repeat. Thus .333 d&c. is writ- 
ten .3. .2525 &c. is written .25. .387387 &^c, is written 
.387. .57346346 &c. is written .57346. 

Change .24 to a common fraction. 

Change .42 to a common fraction. 

Change .537 to a common fraction. 

Change .4745 to a common fraction. 

Chaqge .8374 to a common fraction. 

Change .47647 to a common fraction. 

Note. To know whether you have found the right an- 
swer, change the common fraction, which you have found, to 
a decimal again. If it produces the same, it is right. 

Proof of MuUipUcation and Division by casting out 9s. 

If either the multiplicand or the multiplier be divisible by 
9, it is evident the product must be so. 
Multiply 437 by 85. 

437 81 times 437 = 35397 

85 4 times 432= 1728 

4 times 5= 20 



2185 

3496 37145 



Ans. 37145 

85 = 81 + 4, and 437 = 432 + 5. 81 is divisible by 9* 
and 85 being divided by 9 leaves a remainder 4. 432 is dn 
visible by 9^^ and 437 leaves a remainder 5. 81 times 437, 
and 4 times 432, and 4 times 5» added together, are equal to 
85 times 437. 81 times 437 is divisible by 9, because 81 is 
so, and 4 times 432 is divisible by 9, because 432 is so. The 
only part of the product which is not divisible by 9, is th6 
product of the two remainders 4 and 5. This product, 20, 
divided by 9, leaves a remainder 2. It is plain, tlierefore^ 
that if the whole product, 37145, be divided by 9, the re- 
mainder must be 2, the same as that of the product of the 
remainder. 

Therefore to prove multiplication, divide the divisor cmd 
the dividend hy 9, anftd fouUiply the remainders together^ mid 
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divide the product i}y 9, and note the remainder ; then divide - 
the whole product by 9, and if the remainder is the same as 
the lastf the work is right. 

Instead of dividing by 9, the figures of each number may 
be added, and their sum be divided by 9, as in Art. XXI.^ 
(and for the same reasdh) and the remainders will be tbe 
dame as if the numbers themselves were divided. 

In the above example, say 7 and 3 and 4, are 14, which, 
divided by 9, leaves a remainder 5 ; then 5 and 6 are 13» 
which, divided by 9^ leaves a remainder 4. Then 4 times 
5 are 20, which, divided by 9, leaves a remainder 2. Then 
adding the figures of the product, 5 and 4 and 1 and 7 and 
3 are 20, which being divided by 9 leaves 2, as the other. 
Instead of dividing 14 and 13 by 9, these figures may be 
added together, thus 4 and 1 are 5 ; 3 and 1 are 4. 

Sitice in division the quotient multiplied by the divisor 
produces the dividend ; if the divisor and quotient be divided 
ou 9 and the remainders multiplied together, and this pro^ 
duct divided by 9, and the remainder noted; and then th$ 
dividend be divided by 9 ; this last remainder must (J^ee with 
the other. 

N. B. If there is a remainder afler division, it mlist be 
subtracted from,^the dividend before proving it 



Miscellaneous Examples. 

1. If 2 lbs. of figs cost 2s. 8d., what is that per lb. 1 

2. If 2 bushels of com cost 8s. 6d., wh«l is that per 
bushel 1 

3. If 2 lbs. of raisins cost Is. lOd., what is that per lb. t 

4. If 3 bushels of potatoes cost 9s. 6d., what is that per 
btishel ? 

5. If 4 gals, of gin cost 12s. 8d., what is that per gaL ? 

6. If 2 barrels of fk>ur cost 3^. 4s., what is that per bar- 
rd? 

7. If 2 gallons of wine cost l£. lOs. 4d., what is that per 
gallon ? 

6. If 2 barrels of beer cost \£. 15s. 6d., what is that per 
bltfrel t 
9. If 4 gallons of gin cost ITs. 8d., what is that per galk»* 
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10. Ii 5 yards of cloth cost 6£. 10s., 5d., what is that per 
yard ? 

11. If 7 barrels of flour cost 17<£. 8s. 7d., what is that per 
barrel ? 

12. If 8 yards of cloth cost 20c£. 18s. 5., what is that per 
yard ? 

13. A man had 4 cwt. 3 qrs. 14 lbs. of tobacco, which he 
put into 2 boxes, ^ of it in each ; how much did he put in 
each box 1 

14. Divide }S£. 8s. 5d. equally amongf 5 men. 

15. Divide 8 cwt 3 qrs. 17 lbs. into 3 equal parts. 

16. Divide 16 cwt. 1 qr. 11 lbs. of flour equally among 7 
men ; how much will each have ? 

17. Divide 3 hhds. 42 gals. 2 qts. into 5 equal parts. 

18. If 12 yards, 3 qrs. 2 nls. of cloth will make 7 coats, 
how much will make I'coat? How much will make 13 
coats ? 

19. If 5 yards of cloth cost 19<£. 38. 4d., what cost 17 
yards ? 

20. What is I of 45:£. Os. 7d. ? 

21. If 18 cwt. of sugar cost 56£. 13s. 8d. what will 53| 
cwt; cost ? 

22. If ^ of a ship is worth 943k£. 7s. 8d., what is the whole 
ship worth ? 

23. If 84 cows cost ^5S£. 14s. 8d., how much is that 
apiece ? 

24. If 3:^ cwt of sugar cost 9^. 15s. 9d., what is that per 
cwt. ? 

25. If 9| barrels of flour cost 2J<£. 3s. 8d., what cost 17f 
barrels ? 

26. If a staff 4 feet long cast a shade on level ground 6 
ft. 8 in., what is the height of a steeple which casts a shade 
173 feet at the same time ? - 

27. If 57 gallons of water in one hour run into a cistern 
containing 258 gallons, and by another cock 42 gallons run 
out in an hour, in what time will it be filled t 

28. A and B depart from the same place, and travel the 
same road ; but A starts 6 days before B, and travels at the 
rate of 28 miles a day ; B follows at the rate of 43 miles a 
day. In how many days will B overtake A ? 

29. A sets out from Boston to New- York, at 20 m in. past 
8 in the morning, and travels at the rate of 5 miles an hour; 

-4 B sets out from New- York to Boston at 3 o^ciock in the 
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afternoon of the same day, and travels at the rate of &\ miles 
per hour. The distance is 250 miles. Supposing them to 
travel constantly until they meet, at what time will they 
meet, and at what distance from each place ? 

30. The distance from New- York to Baltimore is 197 
miles. Two travellers set out at the same time in order to 
jneet ; A from New- York towards Baltimore, and B from 
Baltimore towards New- York. When they met, which was 
at the end of 6 days, A had travelled 3 miles a day more 
than B. How many miles did each travel per day 1 

31. If when wheat is 7s. 6d. per bushel, the penny-loaf 
weighs 9 oz., what ought it to weigh when wheat is 6s. per 
bushel? 

32. Suppose 050 men are in a garrison, and have provi«« 
fiions sufficient to last them two months ; how many men 
must leave the garrison in order to have the provisions last 
those who remain live months ? 

33. If 8 boarders will drink a barrel' of cider in 15 
days, how long will it last if 4 more boarders come among 
them? 

34. A ship's crew of 18 men is supposed to have provi- ' 
sion sufficient to last the voyage, if each man is allowed 23 
oz. per day, when they pick up a crew of 8 persons. What 
must then be the daily allowance of each person ? 

35. How many^ yards of flannel that is 1^ yard wide will 
line a cloak, containing 9 yards, that is f yard wide ? ^ 

36. A garrison of 1800 men have provisions sufficient to 
last them 12 months ; but at the end of 3 months, the gar- 
rison was reinforced by 600 men, and 2 months afler that, a 
second reinforcement of 400 men was sent to the garrison* 
How long did the provisions last in the whole ? 

37. A regiment of soldiers, consisting of 1000, are to be 
new clothed ; each coat to contain 2j^ yards of cloth 1^ yard 
wide, and to be lined with flannel of ^ yard wide. How 
many yards of flannel will line them ? 

38. I borrowed 185 quarters of corn, when the price was > 
19s. per quarter ; how much must I pay to indemnify the 
lender when the price is 17s. 4d. ? 

39. If 7 men can reap 84 acres of wheat in 12 days, how 
many men can reap 100 acres in 5 days ? 

40. If 7 men can build 36 rods of wall in 3 days, how 
many rods can 20 men build in 14 days ? , 

41. If 20 bushels of wheat are sufficient for a family of 15 — 
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persons 3 months, how much will be sufficient for 4 persons 

11 months ? 

42. If it cost $23.84 to carry 17 ^wt 3 qrs. 14 lb. 85 
miles, how much must be paid for carrying 53 cwt. 2 qrs. 150 
miles ? 

43. If 18 men can build a wall 40 rods long, 5 feet high,- 
and 4 feet thick in 15 days ; in what time will 20 men build 
one 87 rods long, 8 feet high, and 5 feet thick ? 

44. If a family of d persons spend $305 in 4 months, how 
many dollars would maintain them 8 months, if 5 persons 
more were added to the family ? 

45. If a regiment consisting of 1678 soldiers, consume 
702 quarters of wheat in 336 days ; how many quarters will 
an army of 22536 soldiers consume in 112 days ? 

46. If 12 tailors can finish 13 suits of clothes in 7 days, 
how many tailors can finish the clothes of a^ regiment con- 
sisting of 494 soldiers, in 19 days of the sanie length ? 

47. If 24 measures of ^ine, at 3s. 4d. serve 16 men for 6 
days, how many measures, at 2s. 8d., will serve 48 men 4 
days ?, 

48 How many tiles 8 inches square, will cover a hearth 

12 feet wide and 16 feet long ? 

49. How many bricks 9 in. long, 4j- in. wide, and 2 in. 
thick, will build a wall 6 feet high and 13^ in. thick, round 

. a garden, each side of which is 280 feet on the outside of the 
wall? 

50. There is a house 40 feet in length, and 30 feet raf- 
ters ; how many shingles will it take to cover the roof, sup- 
posing each shingle to be 4 inches wide, and each course to 
be 6 inches ? 

51. A man bailt a house consisting of 4 stories ; in the 
lower story there were 16 windows, each containing 12 panes 
of glass, each pane 16 in. long, 12 in. wide ; the second and 
third stories contained 18 windows, each of the same size ; 
the fourth story contained 18 windows, each window 6 
panes 18 by 12. How many square feet of glass were there 
in the whole house ? 

52. A merchant sold a piece of cloth for $40, and by so 
doing lost 10 per cent. He ought in trading to have gained 
15 per cent. For how much ought he to have sold the 
cloth ? 

53. Bought a hogshead of molasses for $25, but 12 gal- 
lons having leaked out, I desire to sell the remainder, so as to 
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gaia 3 per ce^t on the whole cost. For how much per gal- 
loo must I sell it ? 

54. Bought a hogshead of brandy, fer $93 on 6 months* 
credit, and sold it for $103 ready money. How much did I 
gain, allowing money to be worth 6 per cent, a year ? 

55. Bought 3 hhds. of wine for $320 ready money, and 
0old it at $1.87 pei* gal. on 6 months' credit. What did I 
gain, allowing money to be worth 6 per cent, per year 1 

Note, f o answer this question , it will be necessary to 
compute the interest on $320 for 6 months, and add it to 
$320. 

56. Bought a quantity of goods for $437.45 and hired the 
money to pay for it, for which I paid at the rate of 8 per 
cent, a year. Having kept it on hand 3 months and 17 
days, I sold it for $470, on 4 months' credit. What per 
cent, did I gain ? 

57. Bought 5 hhds. of rum at 1 dollar per gal., ready 
money, and having kept it 3 months and 23 days, I sold it at 
$1.20 per galloQ, on 5 months' credit; 16 gals, had leaked 
out while in my possession. How much did I gain ? 

When a debtor keeps money longer than a year, the inter- 
est is considered as due to the creditor at the end of the 
year, and he has a right to demand it. If the interest is not 
paid at the end of the year, the creditor sometimes requires 
the interest for the year to be added to the principal, and con- 
sidered a part of the debt, and consequently interest paid 
upon it for the rest of the time, and so on at the end of eve- 
ry year. In this way the principal increases every year by 
the interest of the last year. This may seem just, but it is 
not allowed by law. This is called compound interest 

58. What will $143.17 amount to in 3 years and 4 
months, at 6 per cent, compound interest? 

The most convenient method is, to find the amount of 1 
dollar for the time, and then multiply it by the number of- 
dollars in the question. 
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1.00 

.06 



.06 interest for 1 year, 
-f 1.00 

= 1.06 amount for 1 year. 
.06 



.0636 interest for 2d year. 
+ 1.06 



= 1.1236 amount for 2 years. 
.06 



.067416 interest for 3d year. 
+ 1.1236 

=: 1.191016 amount for 3 years. 
.02 rate for 4 mouths. 



.02382032 interest for 4 months. 
+ 1.191016 



r= 1.21483632 amount for 3 years and 4 months. 
It will be sufficiently exact to use the first four decimals 
$1.2148. This multiplied by 143.17 will give the answer. 

1.2148 
143.17 



. 85036 
12148 
36444 

48592 
12148 

» ■ 

6173.922916 Ans. 8173.923—. 

59. Make a table which shall contain the amount of 1 dol- 
lar, for 1 year, for two years, for 3 years, dLC. to 20 years, 
at 5 per cent, and at 6 per cenU Reserve five decimal 
places. 

N. B. The" same table will serve for sterling money, or 
any other, if the parts are expressed in decimals. 
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60. What is the compoond interest of $17.25 for 2 years 
and 7 months, at 5 per cent. ? 

Note. From the table take the amount of 1 dollar ibr 
two years, at 5 per cent, and compute the interest on it ibr 
7 months, at 5 per cent as in simple interest ; adl9 this to 
the amount for two years. This will be the amount of 1 
dollar for 2 years and 7 months. Multiply this by 17.25 ; 
this will be the amount of $17.25 for the time. Then to 
find the interest, subtract the principal from the amount. 

61. What will $73.42 amount to in 4 years, 3 months, 
and 17 days, at 6 per cent, compound interest ? 

62. A note was given 13th March, 1S15, for $847.35 ; 
how much had it amounted to on the 7th November, 1820, 
at 6 per cent compound interest ? 

63. How much would the sum in the last example have 
amounted to in the same time at simple interest ! 

64. What is the compound interest of $1753 for 11 years, 
10 months, and 22 days, at 6 per cent t • 

as. A note was given 11th May, 1813, for $847, rate 6 
per cent compound interest. The following payments were 

19 
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made; 18th February, 1815; 1 158; 19th December, 1816, 
687 ; 5th October, 1819, $200. What was due 8th July, 
1822? 

66. What will 17<£. 138. 6d. amount to in 5 years, 3 
months, at 6 per cent, compound interest ? 

Note. Change the shillings and pence' to decimals of a 
pound, nnd proceed as in Federal money. Call the unit in 
the table 1^. instead of 1 dollar. 

67. What is the compound interest of $643, for 7 years, 
5 months, and 18 days, at 5 per cent 1 

68. What is the compound interest of 143^. 7s. 4d. for 
19 years, 7 months, at five per cent. ? 

69. A farmer mixed 15 bushels of rye, at 64 cents per 
bushel ; 18 bushels of corn, at 55 cents per bushel ; and 21 
bushels of oats, at 28 cents per bushel. How many bushels 
were there of the mixture ? What was the whole worth ? 
What was it worth per bushel ? 

70. A grocer mixed 123 ]b« of sugar, that was worth 8 
cents per lb. ; 87 lb. that was worth 11 cents per lb. ; and 
15 lb. that was worth 13 cents per lb. What was the mix- 
ture worth per lb. ? 

71. A grocer mixed 43 gallons of wine, that was worth 
$1.25 per gal. with 87 gals, that was worth $1.60 per gaL 
What was the mixture worth per gal. ? 

72. With a hhd. ^f rum, worth $.87 per gal. a grocer 
mixed 10 gals, of water. What was the mixture worth per 

73. How many gals, of rum, at $.60 per gal. will come to 
as much as 43 gals, will come to, at $.75 per gal. ? 

74. How much water must be added to a pipe of wine, 
wortli $1.50 per gal. in order to reduce the price to $1.30 
per gal. ? 

75. A grocer has two kinds of sugar, one at 8 cents per 
lb., the other at 13 cents. He wishes to mix them together 
in such a manner, that the mixture may be worth 1 1 cents 
per lb. What will be the proportions of each in the mix- 
ture ? 

Note. The difference of the two kinds is 5 cents. There- 
fore if a pound of each kind be divided, each into five equal 
parts, the difference between one part of each will be 1 cent. 
If \ lb. be taken from that at 8 cents, and \ lb. of that at 13 
cents be put in its place, the pound will be worth 9 cents. 
If ^ lb. be taken from it, and as much of the other be put in 
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its place, the pound will be worth 11 cents, as required. The 
pound then will consist of |, at 8 cents, and |, at 13 cents. 
If 5 lb. be mixed, there will be 2 lb. at S, and 3 at 13 
cents. The proportions are 2 Ik at 8, as often as 3 lb. at 
13 cents. 

76. A farmer had oats^ at 38 cents per bushel, which he 
wished to mix with corn, at 75 cents per bushel, so that the 
mixture might be 50 cents per bushel. What were the pro* 
portions of the mixture ? 

Note. The difference in the price of a bushel is 37 cents. 
The difference between -g^ of a bushel of each is 1 cent. If 
^^ of a bushel be taken from a bushel of oats, and ^f of a 
bushel of corn be put in its place, a bushel will be formed 
worth 50 cents, and consisting of |f corn, and §-f oats. The 
proportions are 12 of oats to 25 of corn. 

It is easy to see that the denomtiuUor, will always he the 
difference of the prices of the ingredients^ and the difference 
between the mean and the ' less price will be the numerator 
for the quantity of the greater^ and the difference between 
the mean and the greater wiU he the numerator for the quan- 
tity of the less value. Take away the denominators, and 
the numerators will express the proportions, 

77. A merchant has spices, some at 9d. per lb. some at 
Is., some at 2s. and some at 2s. 6d. per lb. How much of 
each sort must he mix, that he may sell the mixture at Is. 
8d. per lb. ? 

Note. Take one kind, the price of which is greater, and 
one, the price of which is less than the mean, and find the 
proportions^ as above. Then take the other two and find 
their proportions in the same way. 

Less 9d. = 9d. 1 f 1 Id. diff. between less 

1 mean J and mean. 
Greater 2s. 6d. = 30d. { 20 i lOd. diff. between great- 

(^ er and mean. 

The proportions are 10 of the less to. 1 1 of the greater. 

Less Is. = 12d. ") fSd. diff. between less 

and mean. 
4d. diff. between great- 
er and mean. 



mean 
Greater 2s. :^ 24d. f 20 ' 
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The prc^kortions are 4 of the less to 8 of the greater, which 
is the same as 1 of the less to 2 of the greater. 

The answer is 10 lb. at Qd. to 11 lb. at 2a. ad*, a^d 1 lb. 
at Is. to 2 lb. at 2s. 

Other proportions might be found by comparing the firsts 
and third, and the second and fourth. 

7S. A grocer has two sorts of tea, one at 75 cents per lb. 
tud the other at $1.10 per lb. How must he nix them 
in order to afford the mixture at $1.00 per lb. ? 

79. A grocer would mix the following kinds of sugar, viz. 
at 10 cents, 13 cents, and 16 cents per lb. What quantity 
of each must he take to make a mixture worth 12 cent9 
per lb. ? 

Note. Those at 19 and 16 must both be compared with 
that at 10 cents separately. 

80. A grocer has rum worth $.75 per gal. ; how many 
parts water must he put in, that he may afforcMo sell the 
mixture at $.65 per gal. ? 

81. It is required to mix ^veral sorts of rum, at 5s. 7d.^ 
and 9s. per gal. with water, so that the mixture may be 
worth 68. per gal. How much of each sort must the mixture 
consist of ? 

82. A farmer had 10 bushels of wheat, worth 8s. per 
bushel, which he wished to mix with corn; at 3s. per bushel, 
so that the mixture might be worth 5s. per bushel. How many 
bushels of corn must he use 1 

Note, Find the proportions for a single bushel as before^ 
then find how much corn must be put with 1 bushel of wheat, 
and then with 10 bushels. The proportions are 2 of 
wheat to 3 of Qom, consequently 1 of wheat lo 1^ of corn, 
and 10 of wheat to 15 of corn. 

83. 'A farmer would mix 20 bushels of rye, at 65 cents per 
bushel, with barley at 51 cents, and oats at 30 cents per 
bushel. How much barley and oats must be mixed with 
rye, that the mixture may be worth 41 cents per bushel ? 

84. A grocer had 43 gallons of wine worth $1.75 per gal., 
which he wished to mix with another kind worth $1.40 per 
gal., so that the mixture might be worth $1.60 per gal. How 
many gals, of the latter kind must he use ? 

85. Three merchants, A, B, and C, freight a ship wi^h 
wine. A put on board 500 tons, B 340, and C 94 ; in a 
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storm they were obliged to cast 150 tons overboard. What 
loss does each sustain 1 

See Part 1. Art. XVI., example 158 and following. 

86. A father dying, bequeathed an estate of $12000 as fol- 
lows : 1^ to his wife, ^ to his eldest son, \ to his second son, 
and \ to his daughter. It is required to divide the estate in 
these proportions. 

Note* Reduce the fractions to a common denominator, 
and the numerators will show the proportions. 

87. Two men hired a pasture for $37, A put in 3 horses 
for 4 months, and B 5 horses for 3 months. What ought 
each to pay t 

Note, 3 horses for 4 months is the same as 4 times 3 or 12 
horses for 1 month ; and 5 horses for 3 months, is the same 
as 3 times 5, or 15 horses for 1 month. The question there- 
fore is the same, as if A had put in 12 horses and B 15. A 
must pay ^ and B j-f , or, reducing the fractions, ^ and f. 

88. Two men, A and B, traded in company : A put in 
$350 for 8 months, and B $640 for 5 months ; they gained 
$250. What was the share of each ? 

Note, Make the time equal, as in the last example. 

89. Four men jointly hired a pasture for 20 English gui- 
neas ; A turned in 7 oxen for 13 days, B 9 oxen for 14 days, 
C 11 oxen for 25 days, and D 15 oxen for 37 days. How 
much ought each to pay ? 

90. A family of 10 persons took a large house for -j^ of a 
year, for which they were to pay $500, for that time. At the 
end of 14 weeks they took in 4 new lodgers ; and after 3 
weeks, 4 more ; and so on for every 3 weeks, during the 
term, they took in 4 more lodgers. What must one of each 
class pay per week of the rent ? 

91. Three men enter into partnership and trade as fol- 
lows : A put in 150<£., and at the end of 7 months took out 
50^y»; 5 months after he put in 170^ ;— B put in 205^^., 
and at the end of 5 months, 1 10^. more, but took out 150<£. 
4 months afler ; — C put in 300 guineas, at 28s. each, and 
when 8 months had ^^lapsed, he drew out 150^., but 5 months 
af^e» he put in 500<£. Their partnership continued 18 
months, at the end of which time they had gained 450£. 
Required each person's share of the gain. 

19 • 
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I 

M* The last five are examples of compound or double fd- 
lowship. What rule can yoa make for it ? 

93. In how, long time will 1 dollar gain as much interest 
as $15 will gain in 1 month 1 

94. In how long time will 1 dollar gain as much interest 
as 8 dollars will gain in 3 months ? 

95. In how long time will 1 dollar gain as much interest 
as 24 dollars will gain in 5 months 1 

96. In how long time will 1 dollar gain as much interest 
as $158 will gain in 11 months t 

97. In how long time will 3 dollars gain atf much interest 
as 1 dollar will gain in 24 months ? 

98. In how long time will 28 dollars gain as much interest 
as 1 dollar will gain in 157 months ? 

99. A lent B 8 dollars for 2 months, afterwards B lent A 
1 dollar ; how long ought he to keep it to satisfy him for the 
former favour 1 

100. C lent D 1 dollar for 15 months ; afterwards D lent 
C 5 dollars ; how long ought he to keep it to satisfy him lor 
the former favour 1 

lOl* A borrowed of B 17 dollars for 1 1 months, promich 
ing him a like kindness ; afterwards B lent A 23 dollars. 
How long ought he to keep it 1 

Note. Find how long he ought to keep 1 dollar, and then 
how long he ought to keep 25 dollars. 

102. I lent a friend 257 dollars, which he kept 15 months, 
promising to do me a like kindness, but he was not able to 
let me have more than 100 dollars ; how long ought I to 
keep it 1 

109. A owes B notes to be paid as fQllows : 7 dollars la 
tie paid in 3 months, and 5l dollars to be paid in 8 months \ 
InU he wishes to pay the whole at once. In what time ought 
he to pay it ? 

Note. 7 dollars for 3 months is the same as 1 dollar for 
21 months ; and 5 dollars for 8 months is the same as 1 dol- 
lar for 40 months. 40 + 21 = 61, and 7 + 5 = 12. He 
might have 1 ddllar 61 months ; the question now is how 
long he may keep 12 dollars. It is evident he might keep 

it yV of 61 months. 

♦ 

^ 104. G owes D $380, to be paid as follows ; $100 in 6 
months ; $120 in 7 months ; and $160 in 10 months. Ha 
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wishes to pay the whde at once. In how long a time ought 
he to pay it 1 

105. A merchant has due to him 300^. to be paid as hU 
lows ; 5(X£. in 2 months ; 100<£ in 5 months ; and the rest 
in 8 months. It is agreed to make one payment of thft 
whole. In what time ought he to receive it 1 

106. F owes H $1000, of which $200 is to be paid pi^ 
sent, $400 in 5 months, and the rest in 15 months. They 
agree to make one payment of the whole. Required the 
time t 

107. A merchant has due a certain sum of money, of 
which j- is to be paid in 2 months, -J in 3 months, and the 
rest in 6 months. In what, time ought he to receive the 
whole ? 

106. A merchant has three notes due to him as follows : 
one of $300 due in 2 months ; one of $250 due in 5 months; 
and one of $180 due 3 months ago ; the whole of which he 
wishes to receive now. What ought he to receive, alk^wing 
6 per cent, interest 1 

Note, First find the equated time, and then the interest 
pr discount for present payment, as shall be found necessary. 

$300 for 2 months = 1 dol. for 600 months. 
$250 for 5 months == 1 dol. for 1256 months. 



1850 



The two notes not .yet due are the same as' 1 dollar for 
1850 months. But he has had $180 3 months after it was 
due, which is the same as 1 dollar for 540 months. This 
must betaken out of the other, Imd there will remain 1 dol- 
lar for 1310 months. If he can have 1 dollar foi 1310 
months, how long can he have $7301 

131,0 (73,0 

73 

1.8 nearly z= 1 month and 24 days. 

580 
584 

Aa it is not due until 1 month and 24 days after this 
tim#i it must be discounted for that time. See Pajt 1, 
Art XXIV., example 130 and following. 6 per cent for t 
jwai is -f^ per ceal. ov .000 for 1 toQnik and 24 days. Th^ 
fsafitieh then is fffl* $730 is H^ of what 1 
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109. A gave B four notes as follows ; one of $75, dated 
5th June, 1819, to be paid in 4 months; one of $150, dated 
15th August, to be paid in 6 months ; one of $170, dated 
11th September, to be paid in 5 months; and one of $300 
dated 15th November, to be paid in 3 months. They were 
all without interest until they were due. On 1st Jt^nuary, 
1820, he proposed to pay the whole. What ought he to 
pay? 

110. A owes B $158.33, due in 11 months and 17 days, 
without interest, which he proposes to pay at present. What 
ought he to pay, when the rate of money is 5 per cent. ? 

Note, The rate per cent, for 11 mo. 17 days, at 5 per 
cent, a- year, is about 4/^ per cent, or .048, consequently the 
amount of 1 doll, is $1,048. $158.33 is |^§ of the num- 
ber. 

It is easy to find the rate per cent of the discount for any 
given time, when the rate of interest is given. When interest 
is 6 per cent., that is, y^^, the discount is j-^j, because the dis- 
count of 106 dolls, is 6 dolls. If y}ir be converted int6 a de- 
cimal, it gives the rate of discount in decimals, so that it may 
be computed in the same manner as interest. This changed 
to a decimal is .0566. .057 — is sufficiently exact. This is 
5^ per cent The rate must be found for the time required, 
before it is changed to a decimal. 

In the last example the fraction would be y^^, which is 
•046 nearly. Multiply the sum by this, and you will have 
the discount, which subtracted from the sum, will be the an- 
swer required. 

111. What is the discount of $143.87 for 1 year and 5 
months, when interest is 6 per cent ? 

1 12. What is the present worth of a note of $84.67, due 
in 1 year, 3 months, and 14 days, without interest, when the 
rate of interest is 5^ per cent ? 

113. A man has a note of $647 due in 2 years and 7 
months, without interest ; but being in want of the money, he 
sells the note ; what ought he to receive, when the usual 
rate of interest is 6 per cent ? 

114. A gentleman divided $50 between two men, A and 
B. A's share was | of B*s. What was the share of each t 

Note, This question is to divide the number 50 into two 
parts^ that shall be in the proportion of 3 and 7 ; that is, one 
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shall have 8 is often as the other shall hare 7. 7 4* 3 =: 
10. A had j\ and B xV 

115» A gentleman bequeathed an estate of $12500 be- 
tween his wife and son. The son^s share was ^ of the share 
of the wife. What was the share of each ? 

116. What is the hour of the day, when the time past 
from midnight is equal to j\ of the time to noon ? 

117. Two men talking of their ages, one says | of my 
age is equal to | of yours : and the sum of our ages is 95» 
What were their ages 1 

Note. To find the proportions, reduce them to a common 
denominator and take the numerators. 

118. If a man can do | of a piece of work in one day,- ia 
what part of a day can he do -J- of it ? How long will it take 
him to do the whole t 

119. A farmer hired two men to mow a field; one of 
them could mow ^ of it in a day, and the other ^ of it. What 
part of it would they both together do in a day 1 How long 
would it take them both to mow it 1 , 

120. A gentleman hired 3 men to build a wall ; the firal 
could do it alone in 8 days, the second in 10 days, and the 
third in 12 days. What part of it could each do in a day t 
How long would it take them all together to finish it ? 

121. A man and his wife found that when they were to- 
gether, a bushel of cpri^ would last 15 days, but when the 
nian was absent, it would last the woman alone 27 days. 
What part of it did both together consume in 1 day ? What 
part did the woman alone consume ? What part did the man 
alone consume ? How long would it last the man alone ? ^ 

122. Three men lived together, one of them found he 
could drink a barrel of cider alone in 4 weeks, the second 
could drink it alone in 6 weeks, and the third in 7 weeks. 
How long would it last the three together 1 

123. A cistern has 3 cocks to fill it, and one to empty it 
One cock will fill it alone in 3 hours, the second in 5 hourS) 
^d the third in 9 hours. The other will empty it in 7 
hours. If all the cocks are allowed to run together, in what 
time will it be filled ? 

124. Divide 25 apples between two persons, so as to gi?e 
one 7 more than the other* 
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Note. Give one of them 7, and then divide the~ rest 
equally. 

125. A gentleman divided an estate of $15000 between 
his two sons, giving the elder $2500 more than the younger. 
What was the share of each 1 

126. A gentleman bequeathed an estate of 850000, to his 
wife, son, and daughter ; to his wife he gave $1500 more 
than to the son, and to the son $3500 more than to the 
daughter. What was the share of each ? 

127. A, B, and C, built a house, which cost $35000 ; A 
paid $500 more, and C $300 less than B. What did each 
pay? 

128. A man bought a sheep, a cow, and an ox, for $62 ; 
for the cow he gave $10 more than for the sheep ; and for 
the ox $10 more than for both. What did he give for each t 

129. A man sold some calves and some sheep for $108; 
the calves at $5, and the sheep at $8 apiece. There were 
twice as many, calves as sheep. What was the number of 
each sort ? 

Note. There were two calves and one sheep for every 
$18. 

130. A farmer drove to market some oxen, some cows, 
and some sheep, which he sold for $749 ; the oxen at $28, 
the cows at $17, and the sheep at $7.50. There were twice 
as many cows as oxen, and three times as many sheep as 
cows. How many were there of each sort ? 

131. A man sold 16 bushels of rye, and 12 bushels of 
wheat for £S. 16s. The wheat at 3s. per bushel more than 
the rye. What was each per bushel ? 

Note. The whole of the wheat came to 36s. more than 
the same number of bushels of rye. Take out 36s., and the 
remainder will be the price of 28 bushels of rye. 

132. Four men. A, B, C, and D, bought an ox for $50, 
which they agreed to share as follows : A and B were to 
have the hind quarters, C and D the fore quarters. The 
hind quarters were considered worth ^ cent per lb. more 
than the fore quarters. A*s quarter weighed 217 lb« ; B*s 
2231b.; C's 2141b.; andD's2191b. The tallow weigh- 
ed 73 lb., which they sold at 8 cents per lb. ; and the hide 
43 lb., which they sold at 5 cents per lb. What ought 
each to .pay ? 
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133.^ At the time they bought the above ox, the fore quar- 
ters of beef were worth 6 cents per lb., and the hind quar- 
ters 6^ cents per lb. It is required to find what each ought 
to pay in this proportion. 

Note, This is a more just manner of dividing the cost, 
than that in the last example. . It majr be done by finding 
what the quarters would come to, at this rate, and then di- 
viding the real cost in that proportion. 

134. Said A to B, my horse and saddle together are 
worth 8150, but my horse is worth 9 times as much as the 
saddle. What was the value of each ? 

135. A man driving some sheep and some cattle, being 
asked how many he had of each sort, said he had 174 in 
the whole, and there were ^^ as many cattle as sheep. Re- 
quired the number of each sort. 

136. A man driving some sheep, and some cows, and some 
oxen, being asked how many he had of each sort, answered, 
that he had twice as many sheep as cows, and three times 
as many cows as oxen ; and that the whole number was 80. 
Required the number of each sort. 

137. A gentleman left an estate of $13000 to his four 
sons, in such a manner, that the third was to have once and 
one half as much as the fourth, the second was to have as 
much as the third and fourth, and the first was to havov as 
much as the other three. What was the share of each ? 

138. A, B, and C playing at cards, staked 324 crowns ; 
but disputing about the tricks, each man took as many 
crowns as he could get. A got a certain number ; B as 
many as A, and 15 more ; and C ^ part of both their sums 
added together. How many did each get ? 

139. The stock of a cotton manufactory is divided into 32 
shares, and owned equally by 8 persons, A, B, C, &c. A 
sells 3 of his shares to a ninth person, who thus becomes a 
member of the company, and B sells 2 of his shares to the 
company, who pay for them from the public stock. After 
this, A wishes to dispose of the remainder of his part. What 
proportion of the whole stock does he own ? 

140. Three persons, A, B, and C, traded in company. A 
vput in $75 ; B $40 ; and C a sum unknown. They gained 

$64, of which C took $18 for his share. What did C put 
in? 

141. How many cubic feet in a cistern, 4 ft. 2 in. long, 
3 ft. 8 in. wide, and 2 ft. 7 in. high ? 
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A method of doing this hj decimals has already heea 
shown. It is now proposed to do it by a method called duih 
decimals. 

Firsty I find the sqaare feet in the bottom of the cistern. 

3 ft. 8 in. = 3tV ^ 4 ft. 2 m. =1 ij% ft. 

3j^ 2 ft 7 in. = 2^ ft. 

1^1% ~h TT7 "<iuare feet in the bottom. 

i + iy^ + rrVT 



Ans. 39/^ -|- T^ -^ f^Nr <^hic feet in the eistern* 

I say tV o^tj " j\^y = tV + ri** I write down the ^H 
and reserve the y'^ ; then j*y of 4 is || and j** (which was 
reserved) is Jf = 2y^j, which I write (bwn. . Then 3 times 
"TS '^ A) ^^^ ^ times 4 are 12. These added together make 
15 ^j -^ yIt square feet. Then to fiiid the cubic feet, I 
multiply this by 2^^. y\ of y|^ is ^-f 1^ == tIt + ttVt. ' 
write the jAy, and reserve the j^ ; then -^^ of -f\ is -^^ 
and yl^ (which were reserved) are -^ == rV + tA 5 ^ 
write down the j-^ and reserve the -^^ ; then ^^^ of 15 are 
8y*^ and j\ (which was reserved) is 8f |. 2 times yf^ are 
^ 1^ ; and 2 times -^ are y*j, and 2 times 15 are 30. Adding 
them together, y|^ and yVj are y',^ = yV + -rir « I ^^^i^® 
the y}^, and reserve the -jV ; then || and A are f|-, andy*^ 
(which was reserved) is -J-l = 1^^. The whole is d9^j •}- 

Since we know that 12ths multiplied by 12ths will pro- 
duce 144ths, and that -^ make y^ ; and, also, that 144lhar 
multiplied by 12ths produce IT^ths, and that y||y mi^ke 
j^j, we may write the fractions without their denominators, 
if we make some mark to distinguish one from the other* 
it is usual to distinguish 12ths by an accent, thus ('), 144ths 
thus (''), 1728ths thus {""), &c. 12th8 are called primeii; 
144tfas seconds ; 1728tn8 thirds, d&c. 
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Operatimt. 

4 » 
8 8'. 


3 
12 


» 4" 
©' 



rfv 



15 3'. 4'^ 
it r 

8 W 11" 4'« 
30 6' 8" 

Cubic feet 39 5' T' 4''' 

The operation is precisely the same as before. To adopt 
ibe language suited to this notation, we «ay, units muUipKed 
yhy primes ur primes hy tmits produce primes, seconds by units 
preduce seconds^ Sfc, primes by primes predate secends^ se^ 
C0nds hy primes produce thirds, Abo 12 thirds malx 1 
second^ 12 seconds 1 prime, 12 primes make 1 foot, whether 
iong, square, or cMc. The same principle extends to fourths, 
ffths, ^c. 

142. How much wood in a load 4 f%. 8 in^ high, 3 ft. 11 
in. broad, and 8 ft. long 1 

Not€» Multiply the height and breadth together, and 
dsrtde by 2. Bee page 1^ 

143. How many square feet in a floor 16 ft. 8 in. wide, 
and 18 ft. 5 in. long 1 

144. How much wood in a pile 4 ft. wide, 3 ft. 8 in. high, 
and 23 ft. 7 in. lon^g t 

145. If 11 barrels of cider will buy 4 barrels of flour, and 
7 barrels of flour will buy 40 barrels of- apples ; what will 1 
barrel of i^yples be worth, when cider is $2.50 per barrel 1 

146. A person buys 42 apples and 6 pears for 17 cents, 
and afterwards 3 apples and 12 pears for 20 cents. What is 
the price of an apple and of a pear 1 

Nofe, At the second itme he bought 3 apples and 12 
pears for 20 cents, 4 times all this will make 12 apples^ and 
48 pears for 80 cents ; the price of 12 apples and 6 pears 
being taken from this, will leave 63 eemta for 42 pears, which 
19 1^ cent apiece. 

20 
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147. Two persons talking of their ages, one says f of mine 
is equal to ^ of yours, and the difference of our ages is 10 
years. What were their ages ? 

148. A gentleman divided some money among 4 persons, 
giving the first as much as the second and fourth ; the se- 
cond as much as the third and fourth ; the third, half as 
much as the first ; and the fourth, 5 cents. How much did 
he give to each ? 

149. Two persons, A and B, talking of their ages, A says 
to B, j- of mine and j- of yours are equal to 13 ; B says to A, 
^ of mine and •{- of yours are equal to 16. What was the 
age of each ? 

150. A person drew two prizes ; i of the first, and -^ of 
the second was $120 ; and the sum of the two was $400. 
What was each prize ? 

151. Two persons purchase a house for $4200 ; the first 
could pay for the whole, if the second would give him ^ of 
his money ; and the second could pay for the whole, if the 
first would give him ^ of his money. How much money had 
each. 

152. A man bought some lemons at 2 cents each, and } as 
many, at 3 cents each, and then sold them all at the rate of 5 
cents for 2, and by so doing gained 25 cents. How many 
lemons did he buy ? 

153. There are two cisterns which receive the same quan* 
tity of water ; the first constantly loses J- of what it receives ; 
afler running 7 days, 10 barrels were taken from the second, 
and then the quantity of water in the two was equal. How 
much water did each receive per day 1 

154. A man having $100 spent a certain part of it ; he 
afterwards received five times as much as he spent, and then 
his money was double what it was at first How much did 
he spend ? 

155. A man lefl his estate to 2 sons and 3 daughters, each 
son had 5 dollars as often as each daughter had 4 ; the dif- 
ference between the sum of the sons' shares and that of the 
daugliters, was $1000. Required the share of a son. 

156. A man lefl his estate to his wife, son, and daughter, 
as follows : to his wife ^ of the whole, and ^ as much as the 
share of the daughter ; to his son | of the whole, anch to the 
daughter the remainder, which was $1000 less than the 
share of the son. What was the share of each T 

157. A man bought some oranges for 25 cents ; if he had 
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bought 3 less for the same money, the price of an oraifge 
would have been once and a half of the price he gave« 
What was the price of an orange ? 

158. A man divided his estate among his children as fol- 
lows : to the first he gave twice as much as to the third, and 
to the second two thirds as much as to the first ; the portion 
of the second and third together was $1500. What was the 
portion of each 1 f 

159. A man bought 16 bushels of corn, and 20 bushels of 
rye for $30 ; and also 24 bushels of corn, and 10 of rye for 
$27. How much per bushel did he give for each ? 

160. A man travelling from Boston to Philadelphia, a dis- 
tance of 335 miles, at the expiration of 7 days, found that 
the distance which he had to travel was equal to f f of the 
distance which he had already travelled. How many miles 
per day did he travel ? 

161. A man lefl his estate to his three sons ? the first had 
$2000, the second had as much as the first, and \ as muck 
ais the third, and the third as much as the other two. What 
was the share of each ? 

162. A man when he married was three times as old as his 
wife ; 15 years aflerwards he was but twice as old. What 
was the age of each when they were married ? 

163. A grocer bought a cask of brandy, ^ of which leaked 
out, and he sold the remainder, at $1.80 per gal., and by 
that means received for it as much as he gave. How much 
did it cost him per gal. ? 

' 164. A and B laid out equal sums of money in trade ; A 
gained a sum equal to \ of his stock, and B lost $225 ; then 
A's money was double that of B. What did each lay out ? 

165. There is a fish whose head is 16 inches long, his 
tail is as long as his head and half the length of his body, 
and his body is as long as his head^ and tail. What is the 
length of the fish ? 

166. There are three persons. A, B, and C, whose ages 
are as follows : A is 20 years old, B is as old as A and f of 
the age of C, and C is as old as A and B both. What are 
the ages of B and C ? 

167. A per^n has two silver cups and only one cover. 
The first cup weighs 12 oz. If the first cup be covered, it 
will weigh twice as much as the second, but if the second 
cup be covered, it will weigh three times as much as the 
first. Required the weight of the cover and of the second cup^ 
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168. Three persons do a piece of work; the first aadl 
second together do ^ of it, and the second and third to- 
gether do ^j. What part of it is done by the second 1 

169. A man boaght apples, at 5 cents per do^., half of 
which he exchanged for pears, at ih^ rate of 8 aj^es fot 6 
pears ; he then sold all his apples and pears, at 1 cent each* 
and bjT so doing gained 19 cents. How many apples did he 
buy, and how much did they cost ? 

170. A man being asked the hour of the day, answered 
that it was between 7 and 8, but a more exact answer being 
required, said the hoar and minute hands were exactly to* 
gether. Required the time. 

171. What is the hour of the day when the time past 
from noon is equal to -^ of the time to midnight ? 

172. What is the hour of the day when 4 of the time past 
from midnight isi^ual to f of the time to noon t 

173. A merchant laid out $50 for linen and cotton ck>tbi 
buying 3 yards of linen for a dollar, and 5 yards of cotton 
for a dollar. He afterwards sold ^ of his linen, and \ of hki 
cotton for $12, ivhich was 60 cents more than it cost him. 
How many yards of each did he buy T 

174. A gentleman divided his fortune among his three 
sons, giving A 8 as often as B 5, and B 7 as often as C 4 ; 
the difference between the shares of A and C was $7500. 
What was the share of each ? 

' 175. A tradesman increased his estate annually by $150 

more than the fourth part of it; at the end of 3 years it 
amounted to $14811tV* What was it at first ? 

176. A hare has 50 leaps before a grey-hound, and takes 
4 leaps to his 3 ; but two of the grey*hotind*8 leaps are equal 
to 3 of the hare's. How many leaps must the grey-hound 
take to overtake the hare 1 

177. A labourer was hired for 60 days, upon this condition^ 
that for every day he worked he should receive $1.50 ; and 
for every day he was idle, he should forfeit $.50 ; at the ex- 

i jMration of the time he received $75. How many days did 

I he work 1 

I 178. A and B have the same income, A saves ^ of his, 

but B, by spending 30£. a year more than A, at the end of 
8 years finds himself 40^. in debt. What is their income, 

I and what does each spend per year ? 

179. A lion of bronze, placed upon the basin of a foun- 
tain, can spout water into the basin through his throat, 
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eyes, and his right foot. If he spouts through his throat oiily, 
he will fill the basin in 6 hours ; if through his right eye 
only, he will fill it in^ 2 days ; if through his left eye only, he 
will fill it. in 3 days ; if through his right foot only, he will 
fill it in 4 hours. In what time will the basin be filled if 4he 
water flow through all the apertures at once ? 

160. A player commenced play with a certain sum of» 
money ; at the first game he doubled his money, at the se- 
cond he lost 10 shillings, at the next game he doubled whf(t 
he then had, at the fourth game he lost 20 shillings ; twice 
the sum he then had was as much less than 200s., as three 
times the sum would be greater than 200s. Required the 
sum with which he commenced play. 

181. What is the circumference of a wheel of which the 
diameter is 5 feet ? 

The circumference of a circle is 3.1416, or more exactly 
3.1415026 times- the diameter. 

182. What is the diameter of a wheel of which the cir* 
cumference is 17 feet ? 



A parallelogram is a 
figure with four sides in 
which the opposite sides 
are parallel or equidistant f d e c 

throughout their whole extent. In the adjacent figure a b c 
D is a parallelogram, and also abef. ABEpisa rectan- 
'^gular parallelogram, or a rectangle, a*^d is measured as ex- 
plained page 79. It is easy to see that a b c d is equal to a b 
E F, because the triangle b c e is equal to a d f. The contents 
of a parallelogram, then, is found by multiplying the length 
of one of its sides as a b, by the perpendicular which mea- 
sures the distance from that side to its opposite, as b e,. 

/ n c 

The triangle a is half the pa- 
rallelogram A B c D. The area 
of a triangle, therefore, will be 
half the product of the base a b, 
by the perpendicular c e» If the a e b 

perpendicular should fall without the triangle it will be the 
same. 

To find the area of any irregular figure, divide it into tri- 
angles. 

20 • 
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To find the area of a circle, multiply iialf the diameter bj 
half the circumference. Or multiply half the diameter mftf 
itself, and then multiply it by 3.141592& 

To find the solid contents of a round stick of timber, find 
the area of one end, and multiply it by the length. 

If a round or a square stick tapers to a point, <.it contain* 
jast ^ as much as if it were all the way of the same size 
as at the hirgest end. If the stick tapers but does not eoia» 
to a point, it is easy to find when it would come to a pinaA, 
and what it would then contain, and then to find the centei^ 
of the part supposed to be added, and take it away firont the 
whole. 

183. What is the area of a paraHelogram, of which one side 
is 13 feet, and the perpendicular 7 ^t ? 

^ Arts. 91 square feei» 

184. How much land is in a triangular field, of which one 
side is 28 rods, and the distance from the angie opposite that 
side to that side, 15 rods 1 

Ans, 210 sq. rods, or l acre amd 50 rods. 

185. How many square inches in a circle, the diameter 
10 inches ? Atis, 78.54 -j- in. 

18& How many solid feet in a round stick of timber 10 
inches in diameter and 17 feet long t 

Ans. 9.272 +fi. 

187. How many cubic feet of water will a round cistern 
hold which is 3 ft/ in diameter at the bottom, 4 ft. at top, and 
5 ft. high? " ilii5. 4a433 j^. 



Qeo^apkical and Astnmomad Questiom. 

188. The diameter of the earth is 7911.73 miles ; what is 
its circumference ? 

189. The earth tilrns round once in 24 hours; how Ar 
are the inhabitants at the equator carried each hour t^ tiw 
motion 1 

190. The circumference of the earth is divided into 369 
degrees ; how many npiles in a degree ? 

191. How many degrees does the earth turn in 1 hour t 

192. How many minutes of k degree does the earth tvm 
in 1 minute of time ? 
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193. What is the difference in the time of two places 
whose difference of longitude is 23^ 43' ? 

IM. The longitude of Boston is 71 <^ 4' W. of Groenwieh, 
England. What is the time at Greenwich when it is 11 k 
43 min. morn, at Boston ? 

195. The long, of Philadeli^ia is 76<^ 09' W., that of 
Rome 12^ 29' E. What w the time at Philadelphia, when 
at Rome it is d h. 27 min. even. ? 

196. The earth moves round the sun in 1 year, in an 
orbit nearly circular. Its distance ftom the sun is aboni 
M,000,000 of miles; what distance does the earth mawm 
OTcry hour ? 

197. The lat. of Tork's Island i^l<> 9» N. and theletag. 
is about the same as that of Boston. The lat. of Boston is 
42^ 23^ N. How many miles apart are they ? 

196. The mouth of the Columbia river is about 125* W. 
long., and Montreal is about 73j> W. long., they are in about 
the same lat. A degree of longitude in that latitude is about 
48.3 miles. How many miles are they apart, measuring on 
a parallel of latitude ? 



Ezamfihs in Emthange. 

It is not meeessary to give rules far esehftnfs. There are 
books which explain the relative value of foreign and Ameri- 
can coin, weights, and raeasiires. The one may be exchang- 
ed to the other by multiplication or division. 

199. What is the value of 13<f. 148. Sd.EngKsh or ster- 
ling money, in Federal money ? 

It will be most convenient to reduce the shillings and 
pence to the decimal of a pound. For the value, see the ta- 
ble. 

200. What is the value of $153.78 in sterling money 1 

201. What is the value of 653 francs, 50 centimes, in 
Federal money 1 

202. What is the value of $267.42, in French money 1 

203. What is the value of 523 Dutch gelders or florins, 
at 40 cents eacl), in Federal money t 

204. What is the value of $96.59 in Dutch gelder s. 
295. What is the value of 367 dwMtB of Naples, at 9777| 

each, in Federal money t 
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Tables of Coin, Weights, and Measures* 

DenominatioQs of Federal money as determined by an Act 
of Congress, Aug. d, 1786. 

10 mills make 1 cent marked c. 

10 cents 1 dijne d. 

10 dimes 1 dollar $ 

10 dollars ' 1 Eagle E. 

The coins of Federal money are two of gold, four of sil- 
ver, and two of cop'per. The gold coins are an eagle and 
half-eagle ; the silver, a dollar, half-dollar, double-dime, and 
dime ; the copper, a cent and half-cent. The standard gord 
and silver is eleven parts fine, and one part alloy. The 
weight of fine gold in the eagle is 246.268 grains ; of fin^f 
silver in the dollar, 375.64 grains ; of copper in 100 cents, 
2^ lbs. avoirdupois.^ 

ENGLISH MONET. 

t 

4 farthings make 1 penny d. value in U. S. $0,019 

12 pence 1 shilling s. .228 

20 shillings 1 pound £. 4.4444 

121 shillings 1 guinea 4.6724 

FRENCH MONET. 

100 centimes make 1 franc, value $.1875. 

TROT WEIGHT. 

24 grains (gr.) make 1 penny-weight dwt. 
20 dwt. 1 ounce oz. 

12 oz. 1 pound lb. 

By this weight are weighed jewels, gold, silver, corOf 
breadf^ and liquors. 

apothecaries' weight. 

20 grains (gr.) make 1 scruple sc. 

3 sc. 1 dram dr. or 3 

8 dr. 1 ounce oz. or % 

12 oz. lib. 

* Tho above are the coins which were at first contemplated, but tfu^ 
doublo-dime has never been coined., Twenty-fivc-cent piccca and 
half-dimes have been coined. 
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Apothecaries use this weight ia compoundiog their medi- 
cines; but they buy and sell their drugs by Avoirdupois 
weight. Apothecaries' is the sane as Troy, having only some 
different divisions. 



AVOmDUPOIS WBIOHT. 

16 drams (dr.) mfike 1 ounce oz* 

16 oz. 1 pound .lb. 

28 lbs. 1 quarter qr. 

4 qrs. 1 hundred-weight cwt. 

20 cwt. 1 ton T. 

By this weight are weighed all things of a coarse and 
drossy nature ; such as butter, cheese, fiesh, grocery wares^ 
and all metals except gold and silver. 



I»RT HEAtUSB. 

2 pints (pt.) make 1 quart ^ 

8 qts. I peck . iriu 

4 pks. 1 bnshel , btt. 

8 bu. . I quarter qr. ^ 

The diameter of a Winchester bushel is 18|^ inches, and 
its depth 8 iiiches^^ — And one gallon by dry measure con- 
tains 268| cubic inches. 

By this measure salt, lead ore, oysters, corn, and other dry 
goods are measured. 



ALB OR BtSR MEABURB 



. 



• 



2 pints (pt) make 1 quart qt 

4 qts. 1 gallon gfd. 

8 gals. 1 firkin of ale fir. 

9 gals. 1 firkin of beer fir* 
2 fir. 1 kilderkin kil. 

2 kil. 1 barrel bar. 

3 kil. 1 hogshead hhd. 
3 bar. 1 butt butt. 

The ale gallon contains 282 cubic inches. In I^ndon 
the ale firkin contains 8 gallons, and the beer firkin 9 ; other 
* measures being in the same proportion. 
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WINE MEASURE. 

3 pints (pt.) make 1 quart qt 

4 qts 1 gallon gal. 
\ 42 gals. 1 tierce tier. 

63 gals. 1 hogshead lihd. 

84 gals. 1 puncheon pun. 

2 hhds. 1 pipe or butt p. or k 

2 pipes 1 tun T. 

18 gals. 1 runlet run. 

. . 31^- gallons 1 barrel bar. 

The wine gallon contains 231 cubic inches. 
By this measure brandy, spirits, perry, cider, fnead^ Fine- 
gar, and oil are measured. 

CLOTH MEASURE. 

2^ inches make 1 nail nl. 

4 nls. 1 quarter qr. 

4 qrs. 1 yard yd. 

3 qrs. 1 ell Flemish ' £11 FL 

6 qrs. L ell English £11 Eng. 

5 qrs. 1 aune or ell French. 
The French aune is 42 inches. 

LONO MEASURE. 

3 barley corns make 1 inch , in. 

12 in. 1 foot ft. 

3 ft. 1 yard yd. 

5| yds. 1 pole or rod pole 

40 poles 1 furldhg fur. 

8 fur. ] mile ml. 

3 mis. 1 league I. 

60* geographical miles, or 
6&J- statute miles 1 degree nearly, de^. or * 

360 degrees the circumference of the earth. 

Also, 4 inches make 1 hand 

5 feet I ffeometrical pace 

6 feet 1 fathom 
6 points 1 line 

12 lines 1 inch 



JPorf^L 
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SQUARE MEASURE. 



144 inches make 1 foot 
9ft .1 yard 

272+ ft. • ^ P^^®» '^» ^' perch. 

40 poles I rood. 

4 roods 1 acre. 



ft. 
yd. 



CUBIC OR SOLID MEASURE. 



1728 inched make 
27 feet 

40 feet of round timber, or 
50 feet of hewn timber 
128 solid feet 



I 



1 foot ft. 

1 yard. 

1 ton or load. 

1 cord of wood. 



TIME. 

60 second^ make 
60 minutes 
24 hours 

7 days 

4 weeks 

13 months, 1 day, and 6 hours ) 
or 365 days, 6 hoars ) 

12 calendar months 



1 minute 
1 hour 
1 day 
1 week 
1 month 



m. 
h. 
d. 
w. 



1 Julian year Y. 
1 year. 



The true length of the solar year is 365 days, 5 hoursy 48 
min. 57 seconds. 



Refieclums on Mathematical Reasoning. 



Ip the learnar lits stodied the preceding pages Atteotivelj, 
he has bad Bome practice in BiatlieBiaiical reaaonkig. It 
maj now be pleasant, as w^ll •• iMeful, to give some atten« 
tion to the prineipks of it. 

By attending to the objects around us, we observe two 
properties by which they are capable of being increased or 
diminished, viz. in number and extent. 

Whatever is susceptible of increase and diminution is the 
object of matfieflfiatics. 

Aritlimetic is the science of numbers. 

All individual or single things are naturally subjects of 
number. Extent of all kinds is also made a subject of num- 
ber^ though at first view it would seem to have no connexion 
with it. But to apply number to extent, it is necessary to 
have recourse to artificial units. If we wish to compare 
two distances, we cannot form any correct idea of their 
niadve «KteBt, until we fix upon some length with which 
we are familiar as a measure. This measure we call one 
or a unit We then compare the lengths, by finding how 
many times this measure is contained in them. By this, 
means length becomes an object of number. We use di^ 
ferent units for different purposes. For some we use the 
Jnch, for others the foot, the yard, the rod, the mile, &c 

In the same manner we have artificial units for surfaces, 
for solids, for liquids, for weights, for time,. &c. And in all 
there are different units for different purposes. 

When a measure is assumed as a unit, all smal}er mem- 
tures are fractions of it. If the foot is taken for the unit, 
inches are fractions. If the rod is the unit, yards, feet, and 
inches are fractions, and the smaller, being fractions of the 
larger, are fractions of fractions. It may be remarked, that 
all parts are properly units of a lower order. As we say sin* 
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fie things are units, so wluen they are eot into pajrts, these 
parts are single things, and consequently units^ and tbey are 
MHBbered as sueli. When a thing is divided into eight equal 
Iparts, for example, the parts are nambered, one, two, three, 
4t>e. As we put together seT^al units and make a eoUee* 
lien whidi is caUled a unit of a higlaer ckrder, so any sii^le 
thing may be eonsidered as a ^otiection of parts, and these 
parts wall be units of a lower ocder . The unit mi^ be con- 
sidered as a o^ectioB of tenths, the tenths as a collection of 
hondredths, &<e. 

The first knowledge we have of munbers and their uses is 
deriv^ ^m external objects ; and in all dioir practical uses 
they u» applied to external otbgects. In this form they are 
ealled toncreU munbers* Three horses^ five feet, seven dol* 
kfs, &^c. are concrete numbers. 

When we heoorae familiar with numbers, we are able to 
tjunk of them and reason upon them without reference to 
any particulai: ohject, as three, five» seven, four times three 
are twelve, &re. These are called abstract numbers. 

Though aH arithmetic operations are actually performed 
on abstract numbers, yet it is generally much easier to reason 
upon concrete numbers, because a reference to sewble ob- 
jects shows at once the purpose to be obtained, and at the 
same time, suggests Uie means to arrive at it, and shi>ws also 
how the result is to be interpreted. ' 

Success in reasoning depends very much upon the periec« 
tions of the language which is applied to the subject, and 
also upon the choice of the wcnrds which are to be used» 
The choice of words again depends chiefly on the knowledge 
of their true import. There is no subject on which the lanr 
guage is so perfect as that of mathematics. Yet even in this 
there is ereat dancer of being led into errors and difficulties, 
for want of a fJkci knowllige «r the import of its tefms! 
There is not much danger in reasoning cm concrete num^ 
hen ; but in abstract numbers persons pretty well skilled in 
mathematics, are sometimes led into a perfect paradox,, sAd 
oannot discover the cause of it, when perhaps a single word 
would remove the whole difficulty. This usually happens in 
reasoning from ^neral principles, or in deriving particular 
eoDseqoences from them* The reason is, the general prin- 
ciples are hut partially understood. This is to be attributed 
chiefly to the manner in which mathematics are treated in 
most elementary books, where one general principle is built 

31 
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upon another, without bringing into view the particulars on 
which they are actually founded. 

There are several different forms in which subtraction 
may appear, as may be seen by referring to Art VIII. In 
order to employ the word subtraction in general reasoning, 
either of the operations ought readily to bring this word to 
mind, and the word ought to suggest either of the operations. 

, The word division would naturally suggest but one pur- 
pose, th^t is, to divide a number into^ parts ; but it is applied 
to another purpose, which apparently has no immediate con- 
nexion with it, viz. to discover how many times one number 
is contained in another. In fractions the terms multiplica- 
tion , and division are applied to operations, which neither of 
the terms would natursdly suggest The process of multiply- 
ing a whole number by a fraction (Art XVI.) is so differ- 
ent from what is called multiplication of whole numbers, 
that it 'requires a course of reasoning to show the connexion, 
and much practice, to render the term familiar to this opera- 
tion. These remarks apply to many other instances, but 
they apply with much greater force to the division of whole 
numbers by fractions. Arts. XXIII. and XXIV. are in 
stances of this. It is difficult to conceive that either of 
these, and more especially the latter, is any thing like divi- 
sion ; and it is still more difficult to conceive that the opera- 
tions in these two articles come under the same name. When 
a person learns division of whole numbers by fractions from 
general principles, where neither of these operations is 
brought into view, it is easy to conceive how very imperfect 
his idea of it will be. The truth is, (and I have seen nu- 
merous instances of it,) jthat if he happens to meet with a 
practical case like those in the articles mentioned above, any 
other term in the world would be as likely to occur to him 
as division. In an abstract example the difficulty would be 
very much increased. 

The above observations suggest one practical result, 
which will apply to mathematics generally, and it will be 
found to apply with equal force to every other subject In 
adopting any general term or expression, we should be care- 
ful to examine it in as many ways as possible. Secpndlj, 
we should be careful not to use it in any sense in- which we 
have not examined it Thirdly, if we find any difficulty in 
using it in a case where we are sure it ought to apply, it is 
an indication that we do not fully understand it in that 
sense, and that it requires further examination. 
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I shall give a few instances of errors and ditBculUes inui 
which persons, not sufficiently acquainted with the princi« 
ple0, sometimes fall. 

Suppose a person has obtained a knowledge >of the rule 
of division by a course of abstract reasoning, and that the 
emly definite idea that he attaches to it is, that it is the oppo- 
site of multiplication, or that it is used to divide a number 
Iflto parts. Let him pursue his arithmetic in this way, and 
l^firn to divide a whole number by a fraction. He will be 
fiwtonished to find a quotient larger than the dividend ; and 
i(f the divisor be a decimal, his astonishment will be still 
i^eater, because the reason is not so obvious. Let him di- 
vide 40 by \ according to the rule, and he will find a quo- 
tient 90. Or let him divide 45 by .03 and he will find a 
quotient 1500. This seems a perfect paradox, and he will 
be quite unable to account for it Now if he had the idea 
intimately joined with the term division, that the quotient 
shows how many times the divisor is contained in 4he divi- 
dend ; and also a proper idea of a fraction, that it is less 
thaa one, instead of saying, divide 40 by }, or 45 by .(^, he 
would say, how many times is | contained in 40, or .03 in 
45 ; and all the difficulty would vanish. . 

Innumerable instances occur, which show the importance 
of a single idea attached to a general term, which the term 
itself would not readily bring to mind, but which a single 
word is often sufficient to recal. The most important acces- 
sory ideas to be attached to the term division are, that the 
quotient shows how many times the divisor is contained in 
the dividend ; and that it is the reverse of multiplication. 
Those for subtraction are that it shows the difference of the 
two numbers ; and that it is the reverse of addition. 

Sometimes, it is adked if dollars and pounds, or gallons 
be multiplied together, what will they produce 1 If dollars 
be divided by dollars, what will they produce 1 If dollars 
be divided by bushels, what will they produce ? &c. 

It is observed, in square measure, that the length multi- 
plied by the breadth gives the number of square feet in any 
rectangular surfi^e. It is sometimes asked; if dollars be 
multiplied by dollars, what will be produced 1 ' If 5s. 3d. be 
multiplied by 3s. 8d., what will be the result ? 

It is observed in fractions, that tenths divided by tenths, 
hundredths by hundredths, &c. produce units ; from this 
some have concluded, that a cent divided by a cent, or a 
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mitl by a mil), would produce a dollar, and though they are 
aware of the absurdity, eaRQOt tell how to avoid the inclu- 
sion. 

The above difficulties arise chiefly from not making a 
proper distinction between abstract and concrete numbers. 
Not one of these cases can ever occur in the maaaer here 
proposed. They are imperfect examples. When a perfect 
example is proposed, which involves one of the above cases, 
the diificulty is entirely removed. 

It is not proper to speak of dollars being multiplied or 
divided by dollars or gallons. 

At 5 dollars per barrel, what cost 3 barrels of flour ? 

Instead of saying Uiat 5 dollars is to be multiplied hsf 3 
barrels, say 3 barr^s will cost three times as much as 1 bar- 
rel, that is three times 5 doll^s. 

If 1 dollar will buy 7 lbs. of raisins, how many pounds 
may be bought for 4 dollars ? 

Say 4 doHars will buy 4 times as many pounds as 1 dol- 
lar. In these two examples there is no doubt what the an- 
swer should be. In one it is dollars, and in the other it is 
pounds. 

In a piece of cloth 5 feet lo»g and 3 feet wide, how many 
square feet 1 

If it were 5 feet long and 1 foot wide, it would contain 5 
scfuare feet, but b^ing 3 feet wide it wiU contain three times 
as many, or three times 5 feet. 

In a certain town a tax was laid of 1 dollar upon every 
$150 ; how much did a man possess whose tax was 3 dol- 
lars 1 

It is evident that he possessed three times $150. 

At i cent each, how many apples may be bought fer I 
cent ! 

Here the divisor is 1 cent and the dividend is I cent, and 
the result is an apple instead of a dollar. 

How many gallons of wine at 2 dollars per gal., may be 
bought fer 6 doHars f 

As many times as 2 debars are contaiaed in 6 dollars, so 
-many gallons may be bought. 

The truth is, the numbers are always used as abstract 
numbers, but a reference to particular objects is kept in 
view, and the nature of the question will always show to 
what the result must be applied. 

It may however be established as a general principle, that 
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the multiplier and multiplicand are never applied to the 
same object, and in precisely the same way ; and the pro- 
duct will be applied to the object which is mentioned in one 
denomination, as being the value of a unit in the other. 

In division there are two numbers given to find a third, 
two of which will always be of the same denomination, and 
the other different, or differently applied. 

If the divisor and dividend are of the same denomination 
and applied in the same way, the question is, to find how 
many times the one is contained in the other, and the quo- 
tient will be applied differently. 

If the divisor and the dividend are of different denomina- 
tions, or differently applied to the same denomination, the 
question is to divide the dividend into parts, and the quo- 
tient will be applied in the same manner as the dividend. 

When any difiiculty occurs in solving a question, it is best 
to supply very small numbers, and solve it first with them, 
and then with the numbers given. If the question is in an 
abstract form, endeavour to form a practical one, which shall 
require the same operation, and the difficulty is generally 
very much diminished. 

In all cases reason firom many to one, or from a part to 
one ; and then from one to many or to a part. If several 
parts be given, always reason from them to one part, and 
then to many parts, or to the whole. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 



Colhurv?s First Lessons^ or^ Intellectual Arithmetic. 

The merits of this little work are so well known, and 
so highly appreciated in Boston and its vicinity, that 
any recommendation of it is minecessary, except to 
those parents and teachers in the country, to whom it 
has not been introduced. To such it may be interest- 
ing and important to be informed, that the system of 
which this work gives the elementary principles, is found- 
ed on this simple maxim ; that, children should be instruct- 
ed in every sctence^ just so fast as they can understand it. 
In conformity with this prmciple, the book conmiences 
with examples so simple, that they can be perfectly 
comprehended and performed mentally by children of 
four or five years of age.; having performed these, the 
scholar will be enabled to answer the more difficult ques« 
tions which follow. He will find, at every stage of his 
progress, that, what he has already done has perfectly 
prepared him for what is at present required. This 
will encourage him to proceed, and will afibrd him a 
satisfaction in his study, which can never be enjoyed 
while performing the merely mechanical operation of 
ciphering according to artificial rules. 

This method entirely supersedes the necessity of any 
rules, and the book contains none. ~ The scholar learns 
to reason correctly respecting all combinations of num- 
bers ; and if he reasons correctly, he must obtain the 
desired result. The scholar, who can be made to un- 
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derstand how a sum should be done, needs neither book 
nor instructer to dictate how it must be done. 

This admirable elementary Arithmetic introduces the 
scholar at once to that simple, practical system, which 
accords with the natural operations of the human mind. 
All that is learned in this way is precisely what will 
be found esmential in transacting th<^ otdjnairy business 
of life, and it prepares the way, in tiie best possible 
manner, for the more abstruse investigations which be- 
long to maturer age. Ckildre^ of five or six years of 
age will be able to make considerable progress in the 
science of numbers by pursuing this simple method of 
studying it ; and it will unifonnly be' fbrnd thai t^ ia 
one of the most useful and interesting sciences upon 
which their noinds can be occupied. By using this work 
childrea may be iarther advanced at the age of nine 
or ten, than they can be at the age of fourteen or Meen 
by the common method. Those who have used it, and 
are regarded as competent judges, have uniformly de- 
cided that more can be learned from it in one year, than 
can be acquired in two years from any other treatise 
ever published in America, Those who regard econo- 
my in time and money, cannot fail of holding a worii: 
in high estimation which will afford these unportant 
advantages* 

Colbum's First Lessons are accompanied with such 
instructions as to the proper mode of using them, a? 
will relieve parents and teachers from any embarrass- 
ment« The sale, of the work has been so extensive, that 
the publishevs have been enabled so to reduce its price, 
that it is, at once, the cheapest and the best Arithntetic 
in the country. 



Cdbum^s SequeL 

This work consists of two parts, in thor first of which 
thjB author ha^ given a great variety of questions, ar- 
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ra(|g^d according to the method pursued in the Fkyt 
liessQus ;, the seeqnd part consists of a few question^ 
with the solution of them, and such copious illustrations 
of the principles involved in the examples in the first pait 
of the work, that the whole is rendered perfectly inteln 
ligible. The two parts are designed to be studied to- 
gether. The answers to the questions iiF the first part 
are ^ven in a Key, which is published separately fi>r 
the use of instructers. If the scholar find any sum^ 
difllicult, he must turn to the principles and illustralioiMS 
given in the second part, and these will fiimish all the 
assistance that is needed. 

The design of this arrangement is to make the scho- 
lar understand his< subject thoroc^ly, iastead of per- 
forming his sums by rule. 

The First Lessons contain only examples of num- 
bers so small, that diey can be solved withoi^t the use of 
a slate. The Sequel commences with sonall and simple 
combinations, and proceeds gradually to the more exten- 
sive and varied, and the scholar will rarely have occa* 
sion for a principle in arithmetic, which ia not fully 
illustrated in this work. 



Calkurn^s Introduetim to Algehreu 

Those who are eompetent to decide oa the merjlii' 
of this work, consider it equal, at leasl, to eit^ of the 
others eom|K>sed by the same author. 

The publish^t^ canned desire that it shoaM have a. 
higher conunendation. The scienee of Algebra is so 
muoh Simplified, that childven may proceed with ease 
and adi^lage to the study of it, as soon as they havfsi 
finished the preeec^g treatises on arithoietic. Tb» 
same method is jpursued in diis a« in the authors other 
mrks ^ evefy thing ia made plain as he proceeds wUh 
his subject. 

The uses which are peifovmed by this science, give 
it a high clakn to more general attention. Few of ther 
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more abstract mathematical investigations can be con- 
ducted without it ; and a great proportion of those, for 
which arithmetic is used, would* be performed with 
much greater faciHty and accuracy by an algebraic 
process. 

The study of Algebra is singularly adapted to disci- 
pline the mind, and give it direct and simple modes of 
reasoning, and it is universally regarded as one of the 
most pleasing studies in which me mind can be en- 
gaged. 

-The Author's Pr^ace. 

The first object of the author of the following trea-. 
tise has been to make the transition from arimmetic 
to algebra as gradual as possible. The book, there- 
fore, commences with practical questions in simple equa- 
tions, such as the learner might readily solve with- 
out the aid of algebra. This requires the explanation 
of only the signs plus and minus, the mode of express- 
ing multiplication and division, and the sign of equal- 
ity ; together with the use of a letter to express the un- 
known quantity. These may be understood by an v one 
who has a tolerable knowledge of arithmetic. All of 
them, except the use of the letter, have been explained 
in arithmetic. To reduce such an equation, requires 
only the application of the ordinary rules of arithmetic ; 
and these are applied so simply, that scarcely any one 
can mistake, them, if left entirely to himself. Chie or 
two questicms arc solved first with little explanation in 
order to give the learner an idea of what is wanted, and 
he is then left to solve several by himself. 

The most simple combinations are given first, then 
those which are more difficult. The learner is expected 
to derive most of his knowledge by solving the exam- 
ples himself; therefore ctue has been taken to make 
the explanations as few ana as brief as is consistent with 
giving an idea of what is required. 

In order to study this work to advantage, the learner 
^hould solve every question in course, and do it olgArO' 
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tcally. If he finds a question which he can solve as easi- 
ly without the aid of algebra as with it, he may be as- 
sured, this is what the author expected. If he first 
solves a question, which involves no difficulty, he will 
understand perfectly what he is about, and he will there- 
by be enabled to encounter those which are difficult. 

When the learner is directed to turn baqi^ and do in 
a new way, something he has done before, let him not 
fail to do it, for it vriTl be necessary to his future pro- 
gress ; and it will be much better to trace the new prin- 
ciple in what he has done before than to have a new 
example for it. 

The author has heard it objected to his arithmetics 
by some, that they are too easy. Perhaps the same ob- ' 
jei[^tion will be made to this treatise on algebra. But 
in both cases, if they are too easy, it is the fault of the 
subject, and not oT the book. For in the First Lessons, 
there is no explanation ; and in the Sequel there is 
probably less than in any other books, which explain at 
all. As easy however as they are, the author believes 
that whoever undertakes to teach them, will find the 
intellects of his scholars more exercised in studying 
them, than in studjning the most difficult treatise he can 
put into their hands. 
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